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TWO KINDS OF ARTISTIC DUPLICATION 
Christopher Janaway 


IN THIS paper I juxtapose two well-known thought-experiments concerning 
duplicate art works, and point out that they appear to have directly conflicting 
results. I then make a proposal as to how to reconcile the two cases. 


I THOUGHT-EXPERIMENTS 


I have no especial attachment to the use of such thought-experiments as a 
philosophical method—and whatever qualms one may have about thought- 
experiments in general, one may surely have about the examples discussed below. 
In the case of art, however, there is one more specific warning to heed, issued 
recently by Richard Wollheim: 


there are thought-expenments that test concepts whose conditions of application are 
determinate. Examples of such concepts are perceptual concepts, such as red or sweet, 
or concepts with a clear intellectual content, such as triangle or straight line. Such 
thought-experiments generally admit of conclusive results. . . . It seems beyond 
dispute that neither art nor work of art is a perceptual concept, nor does either concept 
have a clear intellectual content. . . . In consequence, there are no determinate 
conditions for the application of either concept. But what we may expect to find are 
certain broad truths that must hold wherever there 1s art or works of art. There are 
surely conditions of applicability for these concepts. 

Diualectically what this comes to is that, 1f we try to run a thought-experiment asking 
‘Could there be an object that satisfies such-and-such a determinate condition and is 
a work of art?’ it is more than likely ... that we shall find that this is something that 
we can imagine: that is, the experiment turns out positive ... 

However, my point 1s that, if the result 1s posittve, we must be very careful what we 
conclude. It may be that the result cannot be generalized: that is, it may be that there 
could not be an indefinite number of objects that satisfied the condition and were 
works of art. For, to suppose otherwise could very well be to negate the assumptions 
of applicability for the concept work of art ! 


Another way of putting Wollheim’s point might be this. Because the concept of 
art (and that of work of art) is as stretchy and permissive as it is, there is almost 
nothing that could not count as art ın certain imaginable circumstances. Some 
imaginable circumstances allow for extremely unusual art works. But it would be 
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a mistake to think that the entire practice of making art in its many forms over the 
centuries could even have existed if, counterfactually, works of art had uniformly 
possessed the properties that characterize the extremely unusual. Essentially the 
same point can be made without mentioning thought-experiments: an unusual 
art work such as Duchamp’s Fountain could not have been art, had there been 
only art works possessing the features by virtue of which ıt became one. There 
had to be the concept of art before there could be Duchamp’s Fountain, and it 1s 
hard to comprehend how there could have been the concept of art, if everything 
falling under it had had a history of production closely analogous to Fountain. 

Wollheim charges Danto (it is one of Danto’s examples we shall discuss first, 
and which will set us our problem) with attempting to place a property of the 
extremely unusual at the centre of an account of art in general, ignoring the fact 
that art in general had to be conceived differently, if the very concept of art which 
such extremities rely on was to be there at all. This is 2 general criticism of Danto 
which I shall not contest. With that said, however, it is by no means ruled out that 
these thought-experiments will teach us something. So let us proceed in that 
spirit. - 


O DISTINCT BUT ‘INDISTINGUISHABLE' WORKS 


Let us begin wıth the (perhaps excessively discussed) example used. by Arthur 
Danto, though invented by Jorge Luis Borges. In Borges’s story about the 
fictional French author, Pierre Menard, living at the beginning of this century, we 
are to imagine that Menard had a strange ambition. He wanted to compose a 
literary work whose text was indistinguishable from that of Don Quixote by 
Cervantes. ‘Needless to say, he never contemplated a mechanical transcription of 
the onginal’, Borges says, ‘he did not propose to copy it. His admirable intention 
was to produce a few pages which would coincide—word for word and line for 
line—with those of Miguel de Cervantes.” In Borges’s story Menard succeeds ın 
producing a work which consists of ‘the ninth and thirty-eighth chapters of the 
first part of Don Quixote and a fragment of chapter twenty-two’. It is built into the 
story that this text is verbally the same as the original. But Borges plays a nice 
game here, indicating how the work of Menard differs from the corresponding 
passages of Cervantes: 


Cervantes’s text and Menard’s are verbally identical, but the second 1s almost infinitely 
richer. (More ambiguous, his detractors will say, but ambiguity 1s richness.) 

It is a revelation to compare Menard’s Don Quiwte with Cervantes’s. The latter, for 
example, wrote (part one, chapter nine): 


... truth, whose mother 1s history, rval of time, depository of deeds, witness of 
the past, exemplar and adviser to the present, and the future’s counsellor. 
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Written in the seventeenth century, written by the ‘lay genius’ Cervantes, this 
enumeration is a mere rhetorical praise of history. Menard, on the other hand, writes: 


... truth, whose mother is history, rival of time, depository of deeds, witness of 
the past, exemplar and adviser to the present, and the future’s counsellor. 


History, the mother of truth: the idea ıs astounding. Menard, a contemporary of 
William James, does not define history as an enquiry into reality but as its origin. 
Historical truth, for him, is not what has happened; it is what we judge to have 
happened. The final phrases—exemplar and adviser to the present, and the future’s 
counsellor—are brazenly pragmatic. 7 

The contrast in style is also vivid The archaic style of Menard—quite foreign, after 
all—suffers from a certain affectation. Not so that of his forerunner, who handles with 
case the current Spanish of his time.’ 


To be brief, let us state the conclusions Danto* draws from this example (along 
with others he constructs). Conclusion 1: There can be two verbally identical texts 
which constitute distinct works of art. Why this conclusion? Well, we see in the 
quote from Borges that Menard’s work has properties that Cervantes’s work 
lacks, and vice versa. And, as we know, A and B must share all their properties if 
it is to be true that A is numerically identical with B. Menard’s work has 
ambiguity and an affected style, Cervantes’s does not. For now let us agree with 
Danto that this means A and B have differing properties. We are dealing with— 
let us say—properties the discerning of which affects something’s value or 
significance as 2 work of art. Then surely we have to agree that, although verbally 
identical, the two texts constitute or exemplify distinct works. That 1s Danto’s 
argument. 

If the result is surprising, Danto’s second conclusion offers to dispel the 
mystery. Conclusion 2: Nothing counts as an art work at all, or as the specific work 
we treat it as, except in relation to the history of its production and the complex 
institutions of the art world which surround it. Danto suggests that an object 1s an 
art work only if it is subjected to an interpretation,” and that our interpretations 
must always, where possible, take into account who the artist was, what the 
artist’s intentions and knowledge and theories of art were, the artist’s location in 
time and place, the traditions that were available to him or her and to 
contemporary audiences, and so on.® (One could offer here some more ordinary 
kinds of example. If we found that an author we had assumed was female was 
male after all, it would be likely to matter to our interpretation and assessment of 
the relevant works. If we discovered that 2 painting attributed to Rembrandt 
could not have been by him, we would almost certainly have to revise our view of 
the painting’s significance as a work of art. If we learned that a composer thought 
to be a contemporary of Monteverdi was a contemporary of Josquin, the effect 
would without doubt be transformational—and so on.) 

So I think our intuitions should go along with Danto this far: because the 
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interpretation of a work of art is always in practice sensitive to beliefs about its 
history of production, and because something’s being a work of art presupposes 
some historically sensitive interpretation, a word-for-word correspondence 
between two texts would be compatible with their being two distinct works. 
There should be no bar to accepting that this holds in other arts. So we may think 
that any two objects which do not differ in their manifest properties, might 
nevertheless differ in those of their properties relevant to our interpreting them 
as works of art, and to the question what work each of them is. 


WI PORGERIES: POSSIBLE AND IMPOSSIBLE 


Next another thought-experiment, perhaps equally well known. Suppose I am a 
clever and gifted draftsman; I take a certain Picasso drawing and copy it 
exactly—as exactly as you care to specify, but suppose at any rate no deviation 1s 
discernible under normal viewing conditions or by laboratory analysis of 
materials used—and I intentionally pass off this object I have produced as the 
original Picasso drawing. That 1s a kind of forgery: intentionally making the false 
claim that object A, whose causal history includes my marking a piece of paper, is 
the distinct individual B, whose history includes Picasso’s marking another piece 
of paper. 

Now Nelson Goodman’ first posed the following question: Can we construct 
a parallel example for music or literature? Can I intentionally falsely pass off one 
thing that I make, as the distinct thing which is (say) a particular poem by Philip 
Larkin or a movement of a particular piano concerto by Mozart? In order to have 
any chance of succeeding here, I have to get every note, dynamic marking and 
repeat bar right; or I have to get every word, every piece of punctuation and every 
aspect of page layout correct. So suppose that I achieve that to perfection—this 1s, 
after all, an easier task than accurately copying Picasso’s lines. Here then is my 
manuscript, or my score: and I now claim falsely, and intentionally so, that this 
piece of work is Larkin’s short poem ‘Days’, or that what I have wmitten 1s a 
movement of Mozart’s Piano Concerto No. 19. 

It should be clear that we are trying to think the unthinkable here. Why? Well, 
surely the following is true. If I copy down all the words, punctuation, page 
layout and so on that are found in Larkin’s poem ‘Days’, and add nothing besides, 
then what I present to you when I have finished simply ıs the poem ‘Days’. 
Similar points apply to the piano concerto. So the piece of music and the literary 
work seem to differ in this respect from the drawing. In the case of a drawing the 
real work can be in Barcelona or New York, and a distinct thing in my possession, 
which resembles it in every detectable way, can intentionally be falsely declared to 
be that real work. Yet no analogue of this is possible for the poem or concerto. It 
is impossible that I should even try to forge these things. 

Goodman coined the terms ‘autographic’ and ‘allographic’ to differentiate a 
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class of artworks which are forgeable in this manner, from a class of artworks 
which are not: 


Let us speak of a work of art as autographic . . . if and only if even the most exact 
duplication of it does not thereby count as genuine. If a work of art is autographic we 
may also call that art autographic. Thus painting ıs autographic, music 


nonautographic, or allographic.5 


But why are some arts autographic and some allographic? Looking at the 
ontological differences between a drawing and a piece of music, there are two 
answers which, though partially tempting, must be ruled out. Firstly, and 
familiarly, music is a performance art, while drawing is not (or is not usually). 
There is a distinction in music between performances and ‘the work itself’. That 
I know a musical work well does not entail that there is any particular 
performance I am acquainted with, the musical work can be the best opera 
written in the twentieth century while all its performances may have been garbled 
and abominable, properties which are not necessarily passed back to the work 
itself, and so on. We treat a musical work as distinct from each of its 
performances, and from the total of its performances. A work can even exist 
forever unperformed. Contrast the Picasso drawing: there is no such division as 
that between the drawing itself and performances of it, and nothing quite 
analogous to that distinction. 

However—and here I am merely amplifying Goodman’s own point?—this 
difference between the drawing and the piece of music obviously cannot be the 
decisive difference which explains why one is autographic and the other 
allographic. Novels are in the same class as pieces of music here. Novels are 
allographic—unforgeable—in the way that pieces of music are. Yet if classified 
according to whether they have a work/performance distinction, novels come out 
on the other side of the line from pieces of music. So whether an art work or an 
art form has a performance aspect is not the decisive question as regards its 
forgeability or unforgeability. 

There is a second difference which might be thought more promising. When 
we ask what kind of thing a painting is, our initial thinking, at any rate, is likely to 
concur with what Wollheim calls ‘the physical object hypothesis’:'° unless we 
hear arguments to the contrary, we shall tend to assume that a particular Picasso 
drawing, or painting, 1s a single physical thing with a definite spatio-temporal 
position. This explains why earlier I was able to say quite naturally that the 
genuine drawing would be in Barcelona or New York or somewhere. If it exists at 
all there must be somewhere that it ts. (There are more sophisticated arguments 
to the effect that no art work is truly a mere physical thing, which I shall not 
discuss here. Even if we are persuaded by some such arguments, we are still likely 
to want to say that the work ‘is embodied ın’, or has some other special 
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relationship with, a particular physical object.') But what stands out starkly is 
that the piece of music is a non-starter for the physical object hypothesis. 
Wollheim’s well-known suggestion is that a piece of music 1s a type of which 
there are tokens.” 

With this distinction between works which prima facie are physical objects and 
those which prima facie are types, novels line up on the same side as pieces of 
music. So far so good. You can present a physical obyect as if it were a physical 
object which is in fact distinct from ıt. But can you intelligibly present a type as if 
it were a distinct but indistinguishable type? Or better: a token of one type as if it 
were a token of a distinct type whose tokens are indistinguishable from its own? 
We might think that if a token (performance, score) can without further ado be 
judged a perfect token of Mozart’s Piano Concerto No. 19 by people with the 
requisite knowledge, then this token cannot be the basis for an attempt to fool 
them about which type (work) they are hearing. This ıs dubious, though. Firstly, 
it looks like a mere restatement of the problem at issue. And secondly, if it is to 
have any credibility, such a train of thought must rely on some general 
characteristic present in all cases where there are tokens of types. But in these 
general terms it 1s not hard to think of counter-examples: if a manufacturer 
somewhere on the Pacific Rim started making cars that were utterly 
indistinguishable, to someone ignorant of their provenance, from tokens of the 
type Rolls Royce Silver Shadow, would they not be a kind of forgery 

For present purposes we can short-cut any general speculation about the 
properties of types and their tokens, as Goodman will decisively reject the alleged 
type-status of some works of art as the explanatory difference between the 
autographic and the allographic. Although he entirely eschews the vocabulary of 
types and tokens,” one of Goodman’s examples makes the point for us regardless 
of that.* Think of etchings. Etchings can be forged in the way that drawings can, 
yet if we are going to allow talk about types at all, etchings will be types with 
multiple tokens. An etching shows the same pattern as a novel. There can be two 
fully fledged instances of the same etching at two ends of the earth at the same 
moment, just as there can be two copies of Pride and Prejudice in that situation. If 
you have read one of these copies, you have read the work, if you have seen one 
of these impressions, you have seen the etching. The etching is not identical with 
any set of impressions, just as the novel ıs not identical with any set of printed 
copies. And yet the novel is allographic, the etching autographic. A particular 
impression can, intentionally, be passed off falsely as a particular work by Durer. 
This would be a false claim, however indistinguishable the object was from 
genuine instances of that work, if it did not trace its history back to some event in 
which it was impressed by a particular surface of a particular plate, although that 
plate is not the work itself. So the novel, the concerto, and the etching are not 
physical objects but (if any works are) types. Yet two of them are unforgeable or 
allographic, while one is forgeable or autographic. 
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If these two answers fail, what is left? Goodman’s claim is that the crucial 
explanatory distinction lies in the existence of a notation in some art forms and 
the lack of a notation in others. Literature and painting are quite different ın this 


peer 


the fact that a literary work 1s in a definite notation, consisting of certain signs and 
characters that are to be combined by concatenation, provides the means for 
distinguishing the properties constitutive of the work. . Merely by determining that 
the copy before us 1s spelled correctly we can determine that ıt meets all requirements 
for the work in question. In painting, on the contrary, with no such alphabet of 
characters, none of the .. . properties the picture has as such. .. is distinguished as 
constitutive. ... The only way of ascertaining that the Lucretia before us 1s genuine 1s 
thus to establish the historical fact that it is the actual object made by Rembrandt. 14 


So, according to Goodman, being allographic (i.e. non-forgeable in the requisite 
sense) rests solely on there being a notation. The criterion of something’s being a 
certain work, in these cases, is correctness in the specified notation; the criterion 
for something’s being a performance of the work is compliance with the notation. 
The notation has to be definite, in the sense that an exact correspondence 
between two texts letter by letter, punctuation mark by punctuation mark, can 
either be found to obtain or found not to obtain. Exact correspondence in spelling 
between text A and text B is necessary and sufficient for A and B to be instances 
of the same work. And this allegedly explains why you cannot successfully forge 
a particular poem: either you fail to produce something corresponding exactly in 
terms of the notation, in which case you do not have a proper candidate for 
successful forgery, or you do produce something corresponding exactly in the 
notation, in which case you have satisfied the requirements for the object’s being 
an instance of Larkin’s ‘Days’ or whatever, and there is no slack in between. The 
same point will apply in the case of music. In the case of painting, on the other 
hand, there is no such notation. So the check of authenticity is different here. 
There must be one actual physical object which is (or ‘embodies’) the work itself. 
If you have something not numerically identical with that actual object, you 
simply do not have the work itself. In the etching case there is also no notation; 
and here also finding a causal history involving a particular physical object in a 
particular role is an essential part of the check on authenticity. 

Now, as I have said, Goodman thinks exact compliance within 2 given notation 
is necessary and sufficient for a piece of music or poem to count as the work 
itself, or for a performance to count as a performance of the work itself. To say 
that such exactness is mecessary is, I think, unrealistically strict. Goodman’s logical 
point is that by a series of minimal changes we can eventually move from a 
Beethoven symphony to ‘Three Blind Mice’. But his conclusion from this 
truth—that even a one-note error disqualifies a performance from being of 
the Beethoven symphony—1s clearly radically at odds with the assumptions 
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manifested in any of our actual musical practices, whether playing, listening, 
recording, or entering for Associated Board examunations. (Imagine a ten- 
year-old child reading an examination report which said: ‘You played F instead of 
Fy in bar 3, and so failed to play the required piece at all’!) I shall not pursue this 
point any further. 

But what about the idea that exact compliance in some definite notation is 
sufficient for identity of the work? What this entails 1s that history of production is 
irrelevant to the identity of a musical or literary work: 


A forgery of a work of art is an object falsely purporting to have the history of 
production requisite for the (or an) orginal of the work. Where there is a theoretically 
decisive test for determining that an object has all the constitutive properties of the 
work in question without determining how or by whom the object was produced, 
there is no requisite history of production and hence no forgery of any given work 
Such a test is provided by a suitable notational system with an articulate set of 
characters and of relative positions for them. .. . Definitive identificaton of works, 
fully freed from history of production, 1s achieved only when a notation is 
established.!° 


IV. RECONCILING THE TWO CASES? 


We clearly have a problem now. If we followed Danto earlier, we will not be able 
to accept Goodman’s explanation. We shall say that if notationally equivalent 
pieces of music were somehow produced ın 1800 and again in 1996, by distinct 
composers with different intentions and different stylistic reference points, we 
could well have two distinct musical works. Hence if two scores (or texts) 
coincide within a given notation, that is not sufficient for their being instances of 
the same work. If we were persuaded by Danto’s examples, we shall also reject 
Goodman’s distinction between arts where the history of production matters to 
identity and arts where it does not matter. We shall say that ıt matters in all cases. 

Nevertheless, I still want to retain the basic thought that the concerto and the 
poem cannot be forged in the relevant sense, unlike the Picasso drawing. How can 
we explain that in a way which preserves Danto’s intuitions (assuming we share 
them) about the Borges case and others like ıt? On the autographic side we have 
no real problem. Where works are identical with, or ontologically dependent 
upon, some particular physical object, the criteria of identity for physical objects 
both permit Goodman’s kind of forgery and make a Menard-style duplication 
relatively unproblematic. But for novels, poems and pieces of music we have to 
say that they cannot be forged in Goodman’s way, and yet that exact duplicates 
could be distinct works. How do we explain that? Goodman wanted to rest the 
explanation on one factor alone, i.e. notational equivalence But since we have 
argued that notational equivalence does not suffice to exclude non-identity, we 
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must appeal to other factors. I suggest two factors which play a role here: causal 
history and (what I shall call) privileged interpretational instructions. 

It is clear that two notationally equivalent things must have suitably divergent 
causal histories if they are to stand a chance of being distinct works. That is why, 
if we replaced Menard by a different character whom I shall call Menard 
’Ennuyeux—someone boring who simply sat down at his desk, opened 
Cervantes’s Don Quixote, and started copying it out mechanically word for 
word—there would be little temptation to call him ‘the author of the (or a) 
Quixote’, or indeed to call him an author at all. Menard |’Ennuyeux’s intentions, 
knowledge, literary presuppositions, linguistic competence and so on would have 
been totally irrelevant to the production of his text.” The process of producing 
his text would just be gratuitously tacked on to the end of the causal history 
already enjoyed by Don Quixote. So it would not have a causal history suitable for 
the generation of a distinct work at all—and you cannot produce a forgery of the 
original without at least producing something distinct from it. At the other 
extreme, a Menard who was a sophisticated writer of Spanish living in relative 
isolation from European culture, and who had never heard of the existence of 
Don Quixote (let us call him Menard I’Isolé) might fortuitously produce an exactly 
convergent text: Menard |’Isolé would be an excellent candidate for the status of 
author in his own right, and for being the author of a work distinct from 
Cervantes’s Don Quixote. Wholly non-overlapping causal histories produce 
distinct works without much trouble. 

The Menard in Borges’s story is effective and fascinating because of the 
position he occupies between these two extremes. I carefully said that two works, 
to be distinct, must have ‘suitably divergent actual causal histories’, Menard 
appears to satisfy this requirement, even though it is essential to the causal history 
of his Quixote that it be written by an author whose intentions make reference to 
Cervantes’s Quixote. We could not call that a case of non-overlapping causal 
histories: were it not for Cervantes’s work having come about in the way it did, 
Menard would not have been able to have the intentions which figure essentially 
in the history of his Quixote. The two causal histories here are still suitably 
divergent, however, because the history of the production of Menard’s text 
involves a sufficiently rich and unique set of intentional states that are not, and 
could not have been, components of the causal history of the Cervantes text. 

We might begin to think that a case of two suitably divergent causal histories, 
combined with notational equivalence, should be able to sustain a successful 
forgery in the kind of art form which Goodman calls allographic. What else can 
go wrong for the would-be forger? This, I believe, 1s where we run into the 
second additional factor, which I have called ‘privileged interpretational 
instructions’. To illustrate what I mean, let us revert momentarily to the story of 
the autographic, forgeable Picasso drawing. Successful forgery here depends not 
only on the indistinguishability of the fake from the original and on the suitably 
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divergent histones of the two; it depends also on there being a context ın which 
the viewer of the drawing can, in effect, be issued the pronouncement “This 1s by 
Picasso’, which acts as an instruction about ways of interpreting the drawing. For 
example, an attribution in a gallery catalogue issues such an instruction. And, 
because our conception of the artist plays a dominant role amid the kind of 
information we regard as relevant to interpretation, the instruction ‘Interpret this 
as by Picasso’ is privileged in the sense that it must exert on the viewer who 
complies with it a constraining influence with regard to all further interpretation. 
‘Interpret this as by Picasso’ in this sense constitutes a privileged interpretational 
instruction. 

And this, finally, is what makes forgery in an allographic art form impossible to 
fit into a coherent narrative. Imagine issuing the instruction ‘Interpret this text as 
Cervantes’s Don Quixote’ to someone who has 1n front of them a word-for-word 
equivalent of Cervantes’s Don Quixote. Do we not find that the causal history of 
this text now genuinely becomes irrelevant? To interpret something notationally 
equivalent to Cervantes’s Don Quixote, under the instruction to treat ıt as Don 
Quixote by Cervantes, is no different from the usual situation in which we 
confront any literary work. The work in our hands cannot fail to function for us 
as a correct instance of the original Don Quixote. Hence, if we held Menard’s text, 
the instruction to constrain our reading by the idea that it has the same history as 
the Cervantes work would obliterate the significance for interpretation of the 
different history Menard’s text has: his labour in producing his convergent text in 
such a spectacularly interesting way would be in vain. He cannot be tricking us: 
any possibility of forgery simply collapses. It is not that Menard could not have 
produced a distinct but verbally identical work—I do not go back on that. Rather 
it is—curiously—that he cannot show us his hitherto distinct work and at the 
same time intentionally claim falsely to be showing us the original Don Quixote.'® 
He can claim to be showing us that original only truly. 

To put my central point in a more schematic way, we can say this: 


necessarily: if (i) a work W is in an art form that has a notation, 

and if (11) there exists a work W1 by some histoncal individual S, 

and if (111) in terms of the notation W is indistinguishable from W1, 

and if (1v) we are given the instruction to interpret W as work W1 produced 
by S, 

then W functions as work W1 by S for the purposes of interpretation, 
whatever W’s actual causal history. 


This, I believe, explains why there cannot be forgeries, of the specified kind, of 
particular works of literature or music. In a way Goodman was right. Notational 
equivalence of W with W31 plus the instruction to interpret W as W1 leads to 
the impossibility of forgery: W becomes functionally an instance of W1. But 
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Goodman did not recognize that there is no absolute bar to the sheer distinctness 
of notational equivalents. Hence he did not see condition (iv) as being 
independently necessary to explain the impossibility of these forgeries. In the 
absence of condition (iv), however, as we have seen in Borges’s story, distinctness 
of W and W is imaginable despite the satisfaction of all of conditions (i)-{ili). 

Now I have spoken of a text ‘functioning as’ a certain literary work. How 
could this explain the impossibility of forging a literary work? For someone 
might object as follows: ‘Your brilliant copy of the Picasso drawing might 
“function as” the original, and in imaginable circumstances might never cease to 
do so (if neither the forger nor the original ever came to light again, for 
instance). But you agree that that will never be sufficient to make your copy 
identical with the Picasso original. “Functions as”, whatever it means, does not 
equate with “is”. And if this holds in autographic cases, why should matters be 
any different in so-called allographic cases?’ But I think this attempt to 
assimilate the allographic and the autographic fails. While sometimes there is a 
distunction between ‘functioning as’ and ‘being identical with’, in other cases 
there is not. An analogy might help to bring this out. In the context of a 
marriage ceremony, if the correct words are uttered by the participants, then 
they become married. It does not matter if I say ‘I do’ (and so on) insincerely or 
ironically or with profound regret that I am saying it—my utterances in that 
context still count as, or function as, my getting marned to a particular person. 
Such a ‘functioning as’ simply is a case of getting married. This contrasts clearly 
with a scene in which I have a double who impersonates me faultlessly for a day 
and takes my place in the ceremony. This occasion might for all concerned 
‘function as’ my getting married, but it would not be my getting married: a 
complete deception, a charade, would have been perpetrated. Analogously, I 
suggest, to put forward a set of words that corresponds with all correct instances 
of Cervantes’s Don Quixote, and to pronounce, ın the context of the existing 
(however loose) institutions of literary interpretation that it ıs that work by that 
author, functions as a presentation of a copy of Cervantes’s Don Quixote, and 
thereby is a presentation of a copy of Cervantes’s Don Quixote. If the causal 
history of these words is outlandish à la Menard, and the self-effacing 
attribution to Cervantes is ironical or insincere, that makes no difference. A 
creation which could have had a carefree independent career loses that 
opportunity once it declares in the right context that it wishes to be regarded as 
the original work. By contrast, in the drawing case, if the forgery goes forever 
undetected, we might want to say that the forged drawing ‘counts as’ or 
‘functions as’ the Picasso—but here it does so merely deceptively. Hence the 
objection is faulted. In some settings A’s functioning as B is compatible with A’s 
failing to be B, while in other settings A’s functioning as B is A’s being B, or 
being a genuine instance of B. 
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V CAUSAL HISTORY, IDENTITY AND INTERPRETATION 


In the cases we have discussed most recently what overrides the influence of 
a work’s actual causal history is, note, some instruction, assumption, or story enter- 
tained about its causal history. At this point a recent suggestion by Jerry Fodor may 
be helpful. Fodor makes a contrast between virtual and actual causal histories, 
Stating that ‘it is in large part virtual rather than actual etiology that counts 
aesthetically’, but that 


even if its [actual] intentional etiology is (or may be) irrelevant to appreciating, or 
understanding, an artwork, ıt wouldn’t follow that its [actual] intentional etiology is 
relevant to whether something is an artwork. The (roughly, normative) questions 
about aesthetic appreciation might get answered in quite different terms than the 
(roughly, metaphysical) questions about what constitutes something as an artwork.” 


Fodor contends that the relevant kind of causal history will include facts about an 
artist’s mental states. He is saying, in other words, that our interpretations of a 
work of art might be shaped by what we can project as a plausible and interesting 
story of some aims, intentions, beliefs, feelings and the like, which could have 
given rise to the work—the kind of projection which can be endlessly varied in 
the way interpretations really are—but that for the purposes of interpretation we 
are not terribly concerned to establish the causal history of actually occuring 
aims, intentions, beliefs and feelings. (“Do you really want to know what Wagner 
was up to in the last few minutes of Meistersinger?’ Fodor imagines someone 
saying.”") If Fodor is right, this might begin to explain why in some of our 
examples actual aetiology drops out of account so rapidly, its demise spoiling the 
chances of the would-be forger of a literary work. For the Menard who tells us to 
construe his piece as Don Quixote by Cervantes is clearly offering us a virtual 
aetiology which makes admirable sense of the text before us, and, on Fodor’s 
suggestion, it should not matter for interpretation (or, as he puts it, ‘aesthetically’) 
that the actual aetiology was different from this. 

The outcome of our discussion 1s that Goodman was wrong to say that art 
forms divide neatly into those where causal history matters to the identity of a 
work and those where it does not, and wrong to rest identity solely on notational 
equivalence in cases where there is a notation. But we may also have to suggest 
some revision or clarification of Danto’s views. Recall Danto’s words about the 
two distinct but indiscernible works: ‘the works are in part constituted by their 
location in the history of literature as well as by their relationships to their 
authors’.” What help is this, if an author deceitfully directs our gaze away from 
the text’s relationship to himself and asks us to locate his text elsewhere in the 
history of literature? With entirely coincident texts, I have argued, the (causal) 
relation of the text to its author then recedes so much ın importance that its 
impact on interpretation is, and must be, nil. It is as if the work is now constituted 
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wholly by a location in history which we are instructed to view it (together with 
all its semblables to date) as having. But should not Danto be prepared for this 
result? He states the principle ‘An object o is an artwork only under an 
interpretation I, where I is a sort of function that transfigures o into a work: I (0) = 
W.’» On the assumption that interpreting an object exactly like Don Quixote as if 
it were Don Quixote transforms the object into an artwork at all (and how 
should it not?)—then that object so interpreted is Don Quixote. That its identity 
is fixed by this interpretation confirms again the impossibility attaching to 
forgery in the cases Goodman called allographic. At this absurd extremity—the 
self-defeating variant of Pierre Menard who tries to pretend his work is by 
Cervantes after all—we find that actual authorial causal history is cancelled out, 
even as a determinant of a work’s identity. So—as against the spirit of Fodor’s 
aesthetic/metaphysical division, and as against a trend at least detectable in 
Danto—its actual causal history need not, ın every imaginable case, have the 
upper hand in fixing the identity of a literary work. 
Finally it is worth quoting the end of Borges’s ‘Pierre Menard’ piece: 


Menard (perhaps without wanting to) has enriched, by means of a new technique, the 
halting and rudimentary art of reading: this new technique is that of the deliberate 
anachronism and the erroneous attnibution. This technique, whose applications are 
infinite, prompts us to go through the Odyssey as if it were posterior to the Aeneid and 
the book Le fardin du Centaure of Madame Henri Bachelier as if it were by Madame 
Henn Bachelier. This technique fills the most placid works with adventure. To 
attribute the Imitatio Christi to Louis Ferdinand Céline or to James Joyce, is this not a 
sufficient renovation of its tenuous spiritual indications?‘ 


In this game virtual aetiologies rule. And the delicious realization ıs that Borges 
has already initiated us into the new technique of reading. First on this infinite list 
of examples should of course be: To go through Don Quixote as if it were written 
by a turn-of-the-century French poet... 


Chnstopher Janaway, Department of Philosophy, Birkbeck College, University of London, 
Malet Street, London WC1E 7HX, UK. 
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IRRECOVERABLE INTENTIONS AND 


LITERARY INTERPRETATION 
Brian Rosebury 


THE OBJECTIVE of this paper is to explore the relevance of irrecoverable authorial 
intentions to the interpretation of texts, especially literary texts. By ‘irrecoverable 
authorial intentions’ I mean intentions of an author which cannot be inferred 
from the text or from any contemporaneous evidence which might be thought to 
aid construal of the text, but which were nevertheless among his or her intentions 
in writing the text. I will try to show that irrecoverable intentions of the type 
described not only exist but have a significance, if an oblique one, for the theory 
and practice of interpretation. Part of that significance will be that the ways in 
which different conventions of discourse take account of the existence of 
irrecoverable intentions (i.e. of the failure of texts perfectly to represent their 
authors’ intentions) can guide us towards a criterion for distinguishing a literary 
from a non-literary text, or (at least) a ‘literary’, or aesthetically motivated, 
‘reading from a ‘non-literary’ reading of a text. Such a criterion would challenge a 
currently widespread assumption among literary theorists (as they are often now 
reluctant to be called) that the term ‘literary’ has no descriptive utility and is 
merely a vague expression of commendation.’ 

In part I I will briefly rehearse some aspects of the larger debate about the 
relevance of intention to interpretation, in order to put the main theme in an 
intelligible context and to suggest its importance for methodology in such 
disciplines as literary criticism and the history of ideas. In part I I will argue 
against what I take to be the most persuasive theory of interpretation which 
denies the existence of irrecoverable relevant intentions, that of Quentin Skinner. 
My final position will attempt to capture what is right both in my assertion and in 
Skinner’s denial of the significance of irrecoverable intentions, and to indicate the 
implications of the argument for interpretative practice and for the aesthetics of 
literature. 


I 


We know from conversation that what we intend to convey by an utterance may 
be different from what is gathered from it by the hearer. Yet even in conversation, 
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the hearer does not in fact always even attempt to recover the speaker’s intention. 
Sometimes, certainly, we puzzle over what the other person ‘has in mind’, or ‘is 
trying to convey’. Sometimes we just assume, rightly or wrongly, that the 
utterance as we understand it has transparently disclosed the speaker’s intended 
meaning. Sometimes, without either trying to discern or supposing that we have 
discerned the speaker’s intention, we take (all or a part of) the utterance as a cue 
for our own next utterance. This ‘free play’ response may reflect indifference to 
the other’s thoughts or feelings, because a train of thought of our own which 
seems more important has been set in motion, or it may 1nvoke a mutually 
acceptable convention, as when a pun or other verbal joke picks up the phrasing, 
but at least temporarily discounts the intended meaning, of the other’s utterance. 

This divergence in our conversational practices has its analogy in our treatment 
of written texts, and has given nse to debates about the necessity or desirability of 
taking the recovery of the author’s intention as our objective in interpreting (or 
‘reading’) particular kinds of texts in particular circumstances. Since both 
recovery of intention and the free play of responsive thought have precedents in 
conversation, there might seem no obvious reason why both should not feature 
in the metaphorical conversation we conduct with written texts, provided we are 
clear about what we are doing ın any given case, and one would perhaps expect 
methodological enquiry to be focused upon the task of clarifying distinctions 
among the various types of responses we have, or practices we engage in, when 
reading texts. What 1s perhaps surprising, if we take conversation as our model, is 
to find that there is debate about the possibility of recovering intention; and that 
the lines of the debate, at least at present, seem to be loosely mapped on to certain 
disciplinary boundaries. Within literary criticism and theory there ıs a 
long-standing consensus to the effect that authorial intention, despite its causal 
role in bringing about the text, not only need not be recovered, since 
interpretation is of the effect not the cause (this 1s called avoiding the ‘genetic’ or 
‘intentional’ fallacy), but cannot be recovered, except to the extent that it 1s 
realized in, and to that extent can be inferred from, the text itself, in which case 
separate consultation of the intention is in any case redundant. Indeed, according 
to at least some anti-intentionalist theorists, there are no semantically relevant 
intentions to be recovered: there is only the language of the text, the linguistic 
system itself being the self-sufficient source of meaning and the author reduced 
to a depersonalized function, ‘the instance writing.’ Outside the literary-critical 
consensus stand a minority of theorists, of whom E. D. Hirsch 1s the best known, 
who maintain that someone’s intention has to be postulated in order that any 
determinate meaning can be construed from a text, that the only intention which 
can stand as a critenon for valid interpretation is the author’s, and that the 
difficulties in the way of recovering authorial intention have been greatly 


exagperated. 
Elsewhere, however, and especially in the history of ideas and 1n political and 
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social theory, the possibility of recovering an author’s, or more generally an 
agent’s, intention has come to be reaffirmed during the last quarter-century as 
an essential postulate in a widespread reaction against positivist conceptions of 
‘social science’.* According to the most persuasive version of this resurgent 
doctrine, the adequate explanation of social action, including linguistic action, 
necessitates the recovery of its meaning for the agent. Descriptively identical 
instances of behaviour may prove to require quite different intentional 
explanations if their significance is to be brought out, as in the case in which two 
Parisians turn to face south-east, only one of whom is a Muslim reverently 
orienting himself towards the Kaaba in Mecca. Meaning for the agent is 
necessarily also meaning for others: an action, including a speech-act, has 
meaning, or ‘point’, in virtue of social practices, conventions and rules, which 
develop and change over time. And in some cases the point may be a ‘creative’ 
one, to extend, amend or discredit existing strategies or conventions or even in 
extremis the relevant institutional rules themselves. In short, the explanations are 
both intentional and conventional: they show a person intentionally acting within 
a known but not immutable framework or network of social and cultural 
practices. This explanatory model has obvious applicability to the interpretation 
of texts (and indeed other artefacts). A poem, a prose tract or a painting is always 
a case of somebody doing something by virtue of what is said or represented: to 
understand the work, we need to recover both the agent’s intentions and the 
conventions and, where appropriate, particular historical circumstances within 
which he is working and which constrain or guide his utterance. Marvell’s 
“Horatian Ode: Upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland’, for example, is both an 
intentional act of intervention into contemporary political debate under one 
convention and an intentional act of aesthetically motivated composition under 
another: to understand the poem is precisely to understand this muluple doing 
that it represents. 

Elements of this latter view, especially its emphasis on the need to understand 
any action ın the light of historically localized ideologies and conventions of 
discourse, are discernible in writers as different as Kuhn and Foucault. However, 
the school of interpretation which upholds most emphatically the recoverable- 
ness of individual intention-in-writing (because the most alert to the detailed 
transformations of ideological discourse attempted and sometimes achieved by 
individual writers) is that which has crystallized around the Cambridge historian 
of political thought Quentin Skinner, and ıt is essentially his account which I 
have tried to paraphrase above.’ Skinner, while acknowledging that certitude in 
recovering intention is unachievable, is dismissive of the claim, most influentially 
repeated in recent times by Derrida, that intentions are ‘in principle inaccessible’. 
Skinner, on his own account, follows Wittgenstein in holding that intentions are 
not private mental states but ‘publicly legible’ entities, and so in principle, if not 
always in practice, accessible to the interpreter’s understanding. ‘Dogs often 
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disclose by their responses that they are able to distinguish between an accidental 
and a deliberate kick. Derrida ought surely to be able to rise to the same 
interpretative heights.” Skinner draws even more directly on the philosophers of 
speech-act theory, Austin, Grice and Searle, who correlate utterance-meaning 
with the intention of the speaker to bring about (by deploying the literal 
meanings, rules and conventions of discourse) understanding ın the form of a 
recognition by the hearer of that very intention. 

These arguments strike one as so persuasive that it is difficult to resist their 
application to texts. If (i) actions are partly constituted by intentions (what the 
Parisian is doing is turning to face Mecca), (i1) intentions are necessarily ‘legible’ as 
Skinner claims, and (iii) speech-acts in particular are partly constituted by the 
intention to have one’s intention recognized, how can there be a distinctive 
problem about recovering the semantically relevant intentions behind texts? One 
might prefer to do something different—to adopt the ‘free play’ response and 
forget about recovering ‘what the author was trying to say —but the claim that 
one has to do this because intentions are irrecoverable seems just wrong. 

Yet the anti-intentionalist position has recetved such extensive advocacy from 
literary theorists over the last half-century that even a convert to the opposite 
view 1s bound to wonder whether there is after all an element of truth ın it. There 
must also be a suspicion that the divergence ın traditions of interpretative theory 
and practice between disciplines corresponds to some real difference in their 
purposes or their materials, even if it seems intuitively unlikely that these 
differences could turn out to justify so fundamental a divergence as that between 
regarding the recovery of authorial intention as indispensable and practicable and 
regarding it as irrelevant and impossible. In part II I will try to show that there is 
a weakness in Skinner’s argument which, while it is not seriously damaging to his 
overall project, does assume a special significance if one attempts to apply hus 
methodology to texts construed as (intended to be) works of aesthetic value. 


II 


We need to begin by noting some subtleties in Skinner’s positon which cut 
across the usual battle-lines between intentionalist and ant-intentionalist theories. 
On the surface, he accommodates himself to the anti-intentionalist consensus in 
certain respects: I will try to show that these accommodations are illusory, and that 
the reconciliation of what is right in intentionalism and what is nght in 
anti-intentionalism lies elsewhere. 

First, Skinner distinguishes carefully between ‘what an author may have meant 
or intended by an utterance’ and ‘the meaning of the utterance itself’,® correlating 
the former but not the latter with intention The distincton corresponds to that 
in speech-act theory between ilocutonary and locutionary meaning, or (more 
exactly, though Skinner does not use this terminology) between speaker meaning, 
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which is a matter of someone’s intention to communicate by making use of 
public conventions, and literal sentence meaning, which is purely a matter of 
public conventions.’ Skinner highlights the force of the distinction with a familiar 
example, Defoe’s ironical pamphlet The Shortest Way with the Dissenters. The 
locutionary meaning of the text is (he says) perfectly clear, and amounts to an 
assertion that religious dissent should be a capital offence. What Defoe intended 
in writing it, however, was to bring such assertions into ridicule: while affecting 
to perform the illocutionary act of recommending persecution, he was really 
performing the illocutionary act of castigating persecution. To fail to recover the 
real illocutionary intention is to miss the point of the work (qua linguistic action) 
and to impoverish understanding of the political debate to which it is a 
contribution.” But it does not follow from this that the (locutionary) meaning of 
a text itself cannot at certain points be at variance with, or go beyond, the author’s 
intention, or that where it 1s apparent that this is so we are obliged to exclude the 
actual (locutionary) meaning from our understanding of the text. Skinner does 
not give an example, but I suppose him to mean this: that Defoe might have 
mishandled the writing of a particular sentence (or paragraph, etc.) in such a way 
that it cannot but bear a meaning which we know from other sources Defoe did 
not intend. We would have to admit that the sentence bore that meaning, not the 
meaning Defoe had hoped it would bear and tried to make it bear. 

Here Skinner aims to distance himself from the minority of intentionalist 
literary critics who identify the intentions of the author as a determinant of the 
meaning of the text itself. However, I am doubtful that the distance achieved is very 
preat. No intentionalist I am aware of 1s committed to the obviously false view 
that authorial intention is the sole determinant of meaning, which would entail 
that it can make a sentence bear a meaning that is incompatible with any literal 
meaning available to it at the time of writing;'' E. D. Hirsch’s view, for example, 
is rather that meaning is co-determined by authonal intention and by the 
available literal meaning, and that where a text or part of a text can be construed 
in a number of ways the construal, to provide a valid interpretation, must seek to 
recover the author’s intended meaning. The minimal aim is to invalidate 
interpretations incompatible with the author’s intention.'? Moreover, in the 
normal case (to which in this respect the Defoe is an extreme exception) illocu- 
tionary and locutionary meaning enjoy a dense and complex interdependence: 
only certain locutionary meanings can be used to support a given ilocutionary 
purpose, and once an illocutionary intention is grasped ıt is liable to determine, or 
at least influence, the constructions we can place on individual sentences where 
these have a number of alternative literal meanings. The discipline of seeking to 
recover Ulocutionary intention, if adopted at all, has to be sustained at the most 
local levels of textual interpretation. (“The meaning of the text itself’ cannot 
plausibly be identified with ‘the mere aggregate of all possible literal sentence 
meanings in the text. ”) 
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The second and more crucial area of seeming convergence between Skinner 
and mainstream literary theory is the refusal to see any problem for interpretation 
in the existence of relevant intentions which were ‘in the author’s head’ but are 
not inferrable from the public evidence of the text itself. The apparent consensus 
here actually conceals a number of sharply different positions. For earlier 
anti-intentionalist critics like Wimsatt and Beardsley, intentions were irrelevant 
to interpretation precisely because they were in that inaccessible place, the 
author’s head.”* For recent, post-structuralist, critics the intention-bearing author 
disappears entirely: if not from existence, as an exploded Cartesian or Husserlian 
‘transcendental ego’, then certainly from interpretative attention, since meaning 
is determined by language itself, not by any agent’s intention." Skinner also 
indicts ‘a Cartesian picture of the mind’, but Ais point is that all relevant authonal 
intentions are recoverable, because such intentions are intrinsically public. In 
support of this view he invokes what he calls a ‘logically behaviourist, essentially 
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Wittgensteinian argument’. 


Suppose I come to understand that the man waving his arms ın the next field 1s not 


trying to chase away a fly. but ıs warning me that the bull ıs about to charge To 
recognise that he is warming me 1s to understand the intentions with which he ıs 


acting. But to recover these intentions 1s not a matter of identifying the ideas inside 
his head at the moment when he first begins to wave his arms. It ıs merely a matter 
of grasping the fact that arm-waving can count as warning, and that this 1s the 
convention he is exploiting in this particular case. Nothing ın the way of ‘empathy’ 1s 
required, since the meaning of the episode is entirely public and intersubjective. As a 
result, the intentions with which the man 1s acting can be inferred from an under- 
standing of the significance of the act itself 17 


Skinner summarizes the argument with the assertion that ‘the intentions with 
which anyone performs any successful act of communication must ex hypothesi be 
publicly legible’.'® At the same time he acknowledges that ‘it can readily happen 
that, in performing an illocutionary act, my utterance may at the same time carry, 
though without my intending ıt, a much wider range of illocutionary force’.!? It 
will be helpful to unpack the implications of these two statements. The first 1s 
tautologically true, in that if the intentions are not legible the communication 
(where ‘communication’ is understood to mean the speaker’s causing the hearer 
to understand the speaker’s intention in speaking) will ipso facto not have been 
successful. Note, however, that the narrative ofa successful act of communication 
tends to disguise a weakness in Skinner’s argument. The arm-waving man’s 
intentions cannot, as Skinner claims, be inferred from an understanding of the 
significance of the act itself, since that significance 1s itself only determinable when 
the intentions are known or correctly guessed: there are various possible 
significances, and the correct construal of the intention is needed as a condition 
of adjudicating correctly among them. The process certainly begins with the act, 
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but with its morphology, so to speak, and with a knowledge of the semiotic 
conventions, not with its significance. In this example, it is implicitly stipulated 
that the intention and the significance are precisely matched, so it is easy to forget 
the sequence of inference. 

In illustration of the second point, Skinner borrows from Strawson the 
example of an intentional act of warning which also, unintentionally, has the 
force of imparting information: a policeman says to a skater, “The ice over there is 
very thin.” Unintentional supplementary ilocutionary force can occur, according 
to Skinner, because the illocutionary force of utterances 1s determined largely by 
literal meaning and by context, not by intention.” I am not myself convinced by 
this breaking free of the concept of ilocutionary force from the condition of 
intention. It seems to me that cases of ‘unintended ulocutionary force’ such as 
Skinner cites should in some cases be recognized as intentional Ulocutions—the 
intention being, in this example, (secondarily) to inform and, by so doing, 
(primarily) to warn—and in others be assigned to the class of unintended 
perlocutionary effects. At all events, Skinner’s position allows for the possibility 
that the force of an utterance may exceed intention. Does it allow that utterance 
force may fall short of intention? Might there be an intention which does not, or 
does not completely, become ‘publicly legible’ in the form of the utterance or 
other communicative act? 

A possible dismisstve reply is that such a case would not count as a successful 
act of communication, and would not, therefore, come to our attention. 
However, a neat division of communicative acts into successful and unsuccessful 
‘1s scarcely applicable beyond the kind of simple example Skinner cites. The view 
I propose to defend is that any complex text ıs likely to be partly, but only partly, 
successful in communicating what the author intended to communicate. 
Naturally, the actually completed text can in principle be correlated with a set of 
intentions: by definition, the fulfilled ones. My point is that of the complete 
relevant set of intentions, some, in many cases, will not have been fulfilled in the 
completed text. And by ‘the relevant set of intentions’, I mean not ‘all the 
intentions actually fulfilled in the completed text’, but ‘all the intentions which 
would have been fulfilled in the intended text’. That is to say, there is a 
linguistically possible, but not actually realized, other text in which the relevant 
set of intentions would all have been fulfilled. That text, if it were available, might 
help to resolve problems in the interpretation of the actually completed text. It is 
the absence of this other text, the great difficulty in judging how it might have 
differed from the actually completed text, and the starkmess of the choice between 
analysing the actually produced text and speculating about the possible one, 
which give point to much of the older anti-intentionalism of Wimsatt and 
Beardsley and others. 

Skinner’s response to objections of this kind is to draw attention to a 
distinction between intentions in the sense of ‘plans to act’ and ‘intentions in 
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acting’; and to insist that he is ‘not concerned at all’ with the former.”’ One 
immediate rejoinder might be: why not? The historical analysis of other kinds of 
complex action (e.g. the campaign strategy of a general) typically attends both to 
those intentions which are merely plans and to those which are fulfilled, and 
indeed to the relation between planned and executed actions. Why should 
linguistic actions be treated differently? I do not wish to press this point, because 
I think there is an answer to it and that it is important to notice what ıt is. The 
answer is that some linguistic actions have a special status which we express by 
calling their completions ‘works’ and which tends to lead us to ignore relevant 
intentions which are unfulfilled. In short (though I will return to the issue in a 
moment), their completions are treated as self-sufficient objects. In the case of 
directly interactive discourse, the analogy with other complex actions holds up 
better. Gladstone, for example, is reported to have lost a might’s sleep after a 
parliamentary debate because he had ‘mismanaged a material point’.” A political 
historian, pondering the actual speech in Hansard, would presumably be 
interested to know what Gladstone’s unrealized text would have been—perhaps 
more interested than in the ‘mismanaged’ actual text. 

A second objection to Skinner’s defence, already adumbrated, 1s that his claim 
that intentions are necessarily legible in the illocutionary point of the actual 
performance is made true by virtue of a forced and counter-intuitive definition. 
Obviously if ‘intention in action’ 1s understood to mean ‘intention completely 
successfully carried out’, then intention will by definition always be recoverable 
from performance. But this is to legislate away most of the utility of the term 
‘intention’. An intention, of any kind, can give rise or fail to give rise to an action 
in pursuance of the intention. An action carried out by the agent in pursuance of 
an intention can have or lack a certain force. It ıs of course possible to tie these 
together by stipulation in such a way that three of the four possible joint 
outcomes are discountenanced. Skinner’s project of recovering intention is 
directed, reasonably enough, to the outcome in which (i) there is an intention to 
X by means of an utterance and the agent carries out an utterance in pursuance of 
that intention, and (ii) an X-ing force is accomplished by reason of the 
sufficiency-for-purpose of the utterance within the relevant conventions. As we 
have seen, Skinner makes provision for the occurrence of (ii) without (i), in the 
concept of unintended illocutionary force, but makes no such provision for (i) to 
occur without (1i), i.e. for the case in which an intention misfires ın the 
performance of the illocutionary act. 

The Defoe example can be adapted to illustrate the significance of such a case. 
If it had happened that all, or effectively all, contemporary readers_of the 
pamphlet had construed it as a serious proposal, we would be forced to choose 
between saying that Defoe had performed the ilocutionary act of ndiculing 
persecution, but that no one had understood it, or saying that he had intended, 
but failed, to perform it. How can we decide between these two claims, or 
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establish that they are in fact distinguishable’? One difference between them is 
that, according to the first claim, uptake by others of the illocutionary point could 
have occurred on the basis of the locutionary meanings of the text and the relevant 
context, but contingently happened not to occur because of a comprehensive 
failure of the readership to think of the possibility of an tronic illocution; while, 
according to the second, uptake could not have occurred given the same linguistic 
and contextual conditions (or any such ‘uptake’ would be not uptake at all but a 
lucky accident, in the teeth of the conditions, so to speak): only this latter premise 
would justify our saying for certain that Defoe had failed to carry out the 
illocutionary act he intended. The premise could only hold if, inter alia, it were 
true that the relevant context of linguistic practice provided no precedent for 
ironic utterance in relation to such matters (or sufficiently similar ones to allow a 
reader to grasp by analogy what was happening). The fact that the second claim 
can be distinguished from the first 1s already sufficient to demonstrate that 
statements about illocutionary intention (such as the second) cannot simply be 
identified with statements about illocutionary point (such as the first). But now 
suppose that in the latter case Defoe had subsequently circularized all readers 
with the statement, ‘Look, everyone—I intended The Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters ironically.’ This act itself could modify the relevant context (drawing 
attention to a deliberate repudiation of convention) and so change the conditions, 
making it possible for readers to achieve (non-accidental) uptake of the intended 
irony. If it were not possible for a writer to effect a modification in the conditions 
for uptake—I have of course oversimplified the process by which this typically 
happens—the conventions governing Ulocution would be petrified for all time. 
As Skinner himself remarks, language is a resource as well as a constraint; to be 
limited by the available conventions 1s not to be limited to following the available 
conventions.” But what has happened in the imaginary case is simply that Defoe 
has made public intentions which were previously private. 

A third objection to Skinner’s defence is that the distinction between intention 
in the sense of plan and intention in action is not really applicable to the 
production of a complex text. Certainly we can distinguish plans or prior 
intentions from intentions in action. I may form the pnor intention of warning 
someone that the ice is very thin, and this is different from the intention- 
in-action which I execute a few seconds later in saying intentionally, “The ice here 
is very thin.’ If I suddenly change my mind, or drop dead, I will have had the 
prior intention but not the intention in action. But the intentions that are 
unfulfilled in the production of a complex text are not always comparable to 
abandoned or forgotten plans; sometimes they are comparable to ‘mismanaged’ 
or frustrated intentions-in-action. Even a simple intention-in-action, such as the ° 
intention involved in intentionally raising one’s arm, can misfire in exceptional 
circumstances, such as under local anaesthetic or in cases of neurological injury. 
Now, wherever the intention-in-action involved in the writing of a text is located 
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it is clear that it can misfire. It we take the ‘action’ to be the writing of the entire 
text (conceived as an intellectual construct, not a covering of pages with ink), 
then it is evident that what a wnter intends as that acton may partly misfire. If we 
insist that this intention, or ensemble of intentions, 1s really intention 1n the sense 
of plan, and take some later stage—perhaps the composition of individual 
sentences—to represent intentions-in-action, then it is also evident that 
intentions entertained at that stage may misfire: the writer may intend, like Mrs 
Malaprop or Dan Quayle, to make one point but commit an utterance which 
expresses another; and the more extended the passage of text the more likely it 1s 
that better rhetoncians than Quayle will partially misfire. If these sentence-level 
intentions, then, are assigned to the category of intentions as plans, where does 
intention-in-action begin? With the physical act of writing words and other 
marks on paper, perhaps, followed by taking the manuscript to the publisher. The 
intentional performance of these actions cannot be dismissed as intentions in the 
sense of plans. The intentions can still misfire (I could unknowingly wnte in 
invisible ink, etc.), but not in any intellectually significant way. But just because 
of that qualification it is clear that these actions are not the illocutionary acts with 
which the interpreter is concerned. It is of no interest that Machiavelli intended 
to cover paper with ink or deliver a manuscript to a publisher. 

At some point an author ıs likely to reflect, about a sentence or a paragraph, 
‘Well, that’s how Pll leave it’; and that reflection does not contradict but admits 
the point that some relevant intentions may have failed to be performed. Another, 
linguistically possible but not realized, text might have expressed better the total 
set of the wmiter’s intentions in writing the actual text. The fact that a substantial 
text 1s written over a period of weeks or months or years gives opportunity for 
some occurrent intentions, perhaps at the time important ones, the fulfilment of 
which would have done full justice to the author’s historically situated 
perspective, to have gone out of focus or been forgotten. It is also common 
experience that any extended work, as it 1s composed, develops internal, 
argumentative or aesthetic, restrictive structures which require the sacrifice of 
expressive intentions which might have been fulfilled had one hit upon a 
different way of organizing one’s material. 

Skinner could justifiably reply that, as a historian of political thought, what he 
is doing is explaining things that have been said, not exploring or speculating 
about things that might have been said had an author been perfectly successful in 
executing his or her intentions. He might add that Machiavelli, Hobbes and the 
rest may be presumed to have been quite successful enough in carrying out their 
intentions to provide the basis for a historically illuminating explanation. 
Nevertheless, we need to recognize that now-unretnevable intentions may have 
existed and that, however tangential this consideration may be to Skinner’s own 
enterprise, it is not without significance for the theory of interpretation. The 
main reason it 1s of significance is that it helps to explain the conventions which 
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have grown up to deal with the (normal) situation in which a text represents its 
author’s intentions imperfectly. 

The first of these is the convention of supplementary explanation. In conversation, 
utterances are generally not treated as self-sufficient and ‘closed’. It is acceptable 
to say, ‘No, that isn’t what I meant—you’ve misunderstood me (or I haven’t 
made myself clear’); what I meant was .. .’ And these supplementary explana- 
tions are conventionally accepted not as new assertions, requests, etc., but as 
clarifications of whatever was intended to be asserted, requested, etc., by the 
original utterance. There are routine strategies for repairing the various common 
types of communicative breakdown: for example, a speaker may say Tm sorry, I 
can see that the expression ‘P’ may have misled you. A better way of putting it 
would have been ‘Q’. Or ‘You’re misunderstanding me because you’re thinking 
of X in relation to Y (which I know you're concerned about); but I meant X in 
relation to Z’. Or ‘I know it must have sounded as if I was saying that P, but I 
really didn’t mean you to take it that way.’ The allowableness of supplementary 
explanation in conversation seems to be attenuated in special cases: for example, 
apologies of any seriousness are expected to be relatively ‘complete’, and suffer 
a loss of force if it proves necessary to supplement them. They exemplify a 
conversational situation in which normal interactiveness is suspended in favour 
of a somewhat formal declaration by one party. (For this reason, silence is a 
particularly damning response to an apology. It amounts to a refusal to accept that 
the formal intermission has been successfully concluded.) 

In the case of some, but not all, kinds of written text, the convention of 
supplementary explanation 1s regularly applied. The scholar who, like Skinner 
himself, writes ‘A reply to my critics’, often tacitly or openly admits at least some 
points of mismanagement in his original work which have contributed to the 
critics’ failure to grasp what he was intending to say. Any—certainly any 
respectful—rejoinder to criticism of an earlier completed text at least gestures 
towards the possibility of an alternative text which would better have expressed 
the author’s complete set of intentions. (The reply may, of course, also indicate 
changes of mind, or seek to replace weaker arguments with stronger ones, but 
these are not cases of supplementary explanation.) Other scholars are then 
conventionally expected to take account of the reply alongside the original work 
as if these together constituted a kind of extended single work, the author’s 
definitive ‘view’ being abstracted from the complete corpus of text with the aid of 
intentional indications such as Skinner’s statement that ‘if there is anything in the 
following remarks which does in fact conflict with anything I have already said, I 
should like what follows to be taken as the statement of what I actually believe’.* 
The convention, however, does not seem to extend to works of (or works when 
considered as belonging to) ‘literature’. We would think it very strange if we now 
discovered ‘a reply to my critics’ written by Defoe in which he tried to make a 
little clearer just what adventures he had intended Robinson Crusoe to have. We 
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would not consent to abstract a definitive set of intentions from both texts, but 
would want Defoe to have incorporated his improvements into a revision of the 
original. 

The explanation for this difference seems to be that the convention of 
supplementary explanation is abrogated by considerations of aesthetic order. 
Knowing how to recognize the limit of the convention does not mean separating 
texts into boxes labelled ‘aesthetic’ and ‘non-aesthetic’. There is a context in 
which we do not readily accept supplementary authomal explanation of any text: 
the context in which we are considering the text as an aesthetic object or (which 
I would argue 1s for these purposes a close analogue of the aesthetic) as a structure 
of argument. David Pears, for example, tells us that Wittgenstein’s Notebooks of 
1914-16 ‘throw a lot of light’ on the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus,” which can 
only mean: help us to recover its author’s intended philosophical position where 
the Tractatus 1s less than perfectly perspicuous. But there is another kind of 
reading which aims to describe, and perhaps evaluate, the argumentative and 
rhetorical structures of the Tractatus as a linguistic artefact, and to this the 
supplementary value of the Notebooks must be irrelevant. 

The wide, but circumscribed, application of the convention of supplementary 
explanation shows that we are justified in treating ‘literary’ texts (or texts when 
treated as aesthetic constructions) somewhat differently from, say, works of 
philosophy or science, let alone works of political argument which address 
contemporaneous problems (as, according to Skinner, is typically the case with 
even the most abstractly reflectrve works of political theory). Where 
supplementary explanation is unacceptable for aesthetic reasons, both author and 
reader are forced to recognize that whatever, in the author’s intentions, the 
locutionary meanings and ilocutionary force of the text do not allow to become 
manifest is lost forever: there can be no second chance (so far as this work is 
concerned). Conversely, the author cannot, where the aesthetic prohibition on 
supplementation holds, intervene to adjudicate between two interpretations both 
fully consistent with the meanings and force of the text, whereas ın other genres 
supplemental correction of this kind would be entirely appropriate. 

This consideration accounts in part for the convention of multiple uptake which 
has developed mainly but not exclusively within literature. It is understood that a 
‘literary’, or aesthetically closed, utterance, being insusceptible to limiting 
supplemental commentary by the author, may legitimately be interpreted 
variously, to the extent that its locutionary meanings and illocutionary force 
allow. The convention of multiple uptake is, naturally, most operative where the ~ 
text is intrinsically ambiguous (some, e.g. ‘symbolist’, poetry), or an incomplete 
representation of the complete aesthetic event (play texts), and least operative 
where the text is argumentative (satires) or densely historically circumstantial and 
explicit (the realist novel). The other main source of the convention of multuple 
uptake ıs the plausible belief that writers, recognizing that a published text is 
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different from a conversational utterance, have in some cases intended, or 
intentionally accepted, that different readers will interpret their text differently. A 
symbolist poet may attach meanings to her own symbols yet positively intend not 
to foreclose the attribution of other meanings. A playwright may script a dialogue 
between two characters in such a way that particular speeches may have different 
‘illocutionary meanings’ when delivered in different tones or in the context of 
differently directed versions of the scene. These special cases should not be 
confused (as the followers both of Hirsch and of Skinner would no doubt 
speedily point out) with the liberty of readers to find varied significances in a text 
once they have interpreted it. 

Underlying both conventions is the convention of completion. Writers and 
speakers, readers and hearers, are aware that once a text or spoken utterance 1s 
(offered as, or taken as) complete, the other conventions are potentially in play. 
Supplementary explanation may be possible to clarify the wmiter’s intention in 
writing the original text, but will not affect that text’s aesthetic order or structure 
of argumentation. To put the point negatively, there is no convention of seamless 
utterance. Writers tend therefore to be presumed to have intended the semantic 
consequences which follow from completion—though, as I have argued, it is 
precisely because intentions get lost during the process of completion that 
intention cannot be identified with the meaning of the illocutionary act. 

I have tried to show that there are undisclosed and irrecoverable intentions 
whose existence, as a class, needs to be acknowledged by the theory of textual 
interpretation. My objection to Skinner is not to his taking the illocutionary act as 
a key object of historical inquiry. It is to the tight correlation of that act with 
relevant intention. I cannot help feeling that defensiveness against the possible 
intrusion of a ‘natural science’ model of explanation lies behind this identifi- 
cation. For the simplest of all arguments against it is that an intention is in the last 
resort a state of a person, a physico-mental organism: external productions in a 
partially recalcitrant medium, such as texts, or for that matter paintings and other 
expressive artefacts, cannot but be liable to some looseness of correlation with the 
producing intention. To concede that this is so, however, does not necessitate any 
reduction of intention-in-the-light-of-conventions to mere lawlike patterns of 
behaviour. Rather we should celebrate the resourcefulness with which our 
aesthetic, argumentative and conversational practices have shaped themselves to 
take account of the fact of unfulfilled relevant intention. 


Brian Rosebury, Department of Cultural Studies, University of Central Lancashire, Preston 
PRr aHE, UK. 
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has the force of recommending, but of the fact 
that it is recommending something ın 
particular Skinner also, as his example of 
Defoe’s rony illustrates, takes account ın his 
inquiry of what Searle calls indirect speech acts 
(Expression and Meaning, pp 30-57) 1n which 
the author of the utterance exploits various 
conventions of discourse to express a meaning 
other than that which a standard analysis of 
F(p) would disclose I will use the expression 
‘locutionary meaning’ where necessary to 
denote the object of Skanner’s histoncal 
enquiry, excusing this non-standard use of 
meaning’ (from the point of view of speech-act 
theory) by Skannet’s use of the phrase ‘what an 
author means by his utterance’ 

Skinner, ‘A Reply to my Cnucs’, p. 270-471. 
Some intentionalists have, however, denied 
the very castence of literal meaning indepen- 
dent of intenton See Steven Knapp and 
Walter Benn Michaels, ‘The Impossibility of 
Intentionkess Meaning’, ın G. Iserminger (ed ), 
Intention and Interpretation (Philadelphia. 
Temple U.P, 1992), pp 51—64, and the recent 
debate in New Literary History, 25, 3 (1994) J R 
Searle, ‘Literary Theory and its Discontents’, 
pp. 649-654; Steven Knapp and Walter Benn 
Michaels, ‘Reply to John Searle’, pp 669-675, 
J R. Searle, ‘Structure and Intenton in 
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Language: a Reply to Knapp and Michaels’, pp 
677—681. 

E. D. Hirsch, Validity in Interpretation (New 
Haven: Yale U.P, 1967). In Past Intentions and 
Present Meanings’, Essays in Criticism, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 2 (1983) and “Transhistorical 
Intentions’, New Literary History Vol 25, No 3 
(1994) pp. 549-567, Hirsch refines his 
intentionalist theory, drawing on the Krnpkean 
causal theory of reference to suggest that 
‘sometimes to remain true to onginal mtent 
you must reject original mental content’ 
(Transhistorical Intentions’, p 564) If I refer 
in my will to ‘my daughter’s husband’, I may 
mtentionally refer to John Brown, even though 
John Brown only appears on the scene, and 
marries my daughter, after my death: my 
referring intent is satisfied even though the 
referent, John Brown, was absent from my 
mental content. Such ‘intentions of futurity’ 
are expressible in literature through referen- 
tally wide-scope devices such as allegory. The 
objective of recovering historical intentions 1s 
not, therefore, always satisfied by the recovery 
of contemporancously poszmble referents. 
Skinner's relaxed concession that ‘an mgenious 
interpreter might legitrmately claim to find’ 
numerous unintended ‘meanmgs, implica- 
tons, connotations and resonances’ in a text 
differs only verbally, and perhaps in a certain 
difference of tone, from Hirsch’s more careful 
formulation: that different readers can discern 
different significances in the identical meaning 
of the text. (The essentsal verbal difference is 
that Hirsch would not call the legiumacy of 
Skinner’s ingemous reader that of an tsherpreter. ) 
See Slaonner, ‘A Reply to my Cnitics’, p 269; 
Hirsch, VaHdity Interpretation, p. 57 and pasam 
‘The Intentional Fallacy’, The Verbal Icon, pp. 
2—18. 

These views are almost too pervasive to require 
statements see Julia Kristeva, “The System and 
the Speaking Subject’, The Times Literary 
Supplement, 12 October 1973, extracted in A. 
Easthope and K. McGowan, A Critical and 
Cultural Theory Reader (Buckingham: 
U.P, 1992), p. 67, and ‘Terry Eagleton, 
Theory (Oxford. Blackwell, 1983), p. 





16 | hope that a favourable use of the adjective 


‘Wittgensternian’ and an unfavourable use of 
the adjective ‘Cartesian’ will not of themselves 
be taken to resolve the issue in favour of 
Slanner’s position. (Not that I suspect Skinner 
himself of supposing that they do) Their 
combined significance I take to be this. to 
direct our attention to the dependence of the 
propositional content of any expressive 
intention (or even of an occurrent idea which 
there might subsequently be an intention to 
express) on the language then available for the 
formulation of ideas; to repudiate the notion of 
a logically occult, language-independent set of 
expressive intentions ‘inside someone’s head’. I 
certainly do not wish to defend that notion. I 
do believe, following Searle (Intentronallty, 
Cambndge: Cambridge U.P, 1983), that 
intentions are mental events logically prior to 
the language which gives expreasion to a 
particular class of intentions, but this 1s not to 
deny that any intention which can be said to be 
fulfillable by the writing of a text or other 
communicative act will take shape in an 
available language I accept that there are 
intentons an author could not have had (e g 
the intention to formulate a view involving 
concepts for which no linguistic expression 
was available at the time), and that Skinner 
is right to fulminate against anachronisoc 
interpretations which ignore this impossibility 
My argument will simply be that of all the 
expressive intentons which an author might 
possibly have had grven the available languages, 
some will have been his mtentions in writing 
his text, and yet will not have been fulfilled by 
it. We need to be very careful not to confuse 
the Wittgensteinian proposition that an 
intention can only exist '1n a setting’ (Le. that 
the adequate descnpoon of an intention cannot 
just be a descnpton of a neurophysiological 
event but must include the description of a 
content) with the proposition that only 
intentons whose conditions of satisfaction are 
in fact met are really intentions (cf Colin Lyas, 
ittgensteinian Intentions’, in Iseminger 
and Interpretation, pp.139—40). 
Reply to my Critics’, p. 279 
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® Ibid, p. 279. B Skinner, ‘A Reply to my Critics’, p 276; ‘Some 
% Thid, p. 266. Problems in the Analysis of Political Thought 
D Ibid., p. 266. and Action’, Tully (ed.), Meaning and Context, p. 
H Thid., p. 263. 105. 
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Diary entry, 17 December 1852, quoted in ™ Skinner, ‘A Reply to my Cntics’, p. 235. 
Richard Shannon, Glsdsone (London: Hamish Z David Pears, Wittgenstein (London. Fontana, 
Hamilton, 1982), p. 262 1985), p 56 
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MEANING AND THE ART-STATUS OF 
‘MUSIC ALONE’ 
Graham McFee 


PETER Kivy has recently argued that music ‘without text, title, program, or plot’! 
(FAR, p. 361)}-—revealingly called ‘music alone’—is not an artform in the 
traditional sense, i.e. not a fine art, but only a decorative art. By contrast, for Kivy, 
music that has a text is a fine art: ‘the fine art of musical text setting, which is 
basically the art of representing human expression in musical tones’ (FAR, p. 
371). Kivy’s argument is distinctive, first, because of the reason he offers for his 
conclusion of the non-art status of music alone (namely that music alone necessarily 
lacks a semantic dimension) and, second, because of the generality of the claim—if 
this idea can serve as a tool for determining art-status, it looks to have an 
application wider than just music. 

This paper briefly addresses both issues: it defends Kivy’s claim for the 
centrality of a semantic dimension for art (part I), contests his conclusion by 
sketching an account of musical understanding (part I), and (part II) meets 
some objections to such a strategy. It concludes by identifying the conception of 
artistic value to which Kivy’s account of music alone is commutted. 


I 

Historically, a major problem of twentieth-century musical aesthetics (according 
to Kivy) has been to explain the applicability, to what we follow Kivy in calling 
‘music alone’, of a thesis both easily applied to music with a ‘text’ and crucial to the 
art-status of such music: the thesis that applies the idea of meaning to music. As 
noted above, Kivy’s solution to applying this thesis to music alone is therefore a 
simple one—it does not apply! As a result, music alone is not a (fine) art. 

The argument has broadly historical bases: Kivy urges that music (sans phrase) 
is not a fine art: 


Since the end of the sixteenth century there have been two arts of music: the fine art 
of musical text setting . . . and the decorative art of absolute music. (FAR, p. 371) 
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Kivy notes that: 


Recognizing this simple fact frees us from the impossible philosophical task of finding 
a theory... that can enable us to understand absolute music as one of the fine arts. 
In a word, it isn’t. (FAR, p 371) 


Moreover, adopting his conclusion: 


.. . will spare us another dreary round of philosophical books and papers trying to 
understand absolute music as a representational or linguistic art. (FAR, p. 373) 


(I assume he has papers like this in mind.) 

Kivy’s argument, then, is in two parts. The first (not disputed here) is that 
music with a ‘text’ is (or may be, in certain favoured circumstances) art—art, that 
is, in the sense common in aesthetics, elsewhere called ‘fine art’. Moreover, such 
music has this status (when it has) by virtue of its being meaning-bearing in a 
strong sense. For Kivy’s conclusion ıs based on (justified) care about the term 
‘meaning’. This concern with meaning (or this use of the term ‘meaning’) 
distinguishes it from three others, with the consequence that the musical work’s 
meaning is not the social or emotional significance of the work, or something for 
which the music stands or, again, some ‘association’.* Rather, as with meaning for 
words, attributing meaning to music is ascribing a semantics.” 

The second part of Kivy’s argument is that orchestral music lacking such a text, 
music alone, is not a fine art: rather, in certain favoured circumstances, it is a 
decorative art. Further, it fails to be a fine art just by virtue of its not being 
meaning-bearing in the relevant sense. 

To clarify the matter, let us employ a distinction (from David Best*) between 
artistic appreciation and judgement (as appropriate to [fine] artworks) and aesthetic 
appreciation and judgement (as appropriate to all the other things in which we take 
an aesthetic interest). In terms of such a distinction, Kivy’s position is that music 
alone is not a fit object for artistic appreciation.” 

Kivy’s reasons here are crucial® since they mark the artistic/aesthetic drvide for 
us. He takes music alone as: 


. . . expressive of the garden variety emotions. in virtue of possessing them as heard 
musical properties. . properties that are part of musical ‘syntax’ or structure. (FAR, 
P- 357) 


For Kivy, this is really all we need to say about ‘understanding’ music alone. (And the 
scare-quotes are crucial, since a major issue will be whether or not this counts as 
genuine understanding.’) As Kivy notes, music is sometimes presented as having 
‘semantic as well as syntactic properties, meaning as well as form’ (FAR, p. 30) but, 
he urges, such presentation is mistaken. To think otherwise, he claims, is to 
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resurrect the following question: ‘How does absolute music, appearances to the 
contrary not withstanding, manage to represent?’ (FAR, p. 372) He concludes that 
the question is ‘evasion’: we have no reason to expect music alone to be representing. 

Nor is the idea that art has a characteristic semantic dimension an unfamiliar 
one. Those who talk of artworks as symbolic? and who remark, with Paul 
Crowther, that ‘Symbolic formations . . . present a semantic content” are 
probably making the same general point, namely recording the special kind of 
meaningfulness that attaches to artworks. 

Notice that Kivy” treats the semantic in terms of representation (see part I 
below); and also his implication that music alone would be a fine art if only it had 
a semantic dimension. 

Further, notice two important (and correct) features of Kivy’s position. First, 
the account of artistic perception turns on the concepts employed in that 
perception, so that even music alone must be heard under an appropriate battery of 
concepts if it is to be heard (and appreciated) as music. Krvy records the point in 
terms of the hearing of the music’s syntactic structures: ‘to fail to hear that 
syntax... would be to almost totally fail to hear the music’ (MA, p. 114). Second, 
a work lacking a semantic dimension would, for that reason, not be the sort of 
thing one could genuinely understand: there would be literally nothing to 
understand (since meaning and understanding are correlative notions). If music 
alone is, in this way, ‘nothing but’ sound, how could it be understood? 

Putting the question that way seems to invite a particular kind of answer, in 
terms (roughly) of representation, and perhaps of truth-conditions. And I agree 
with Kivy that such an answer is not forthcoming. But critics (formal and 
informal) have wanted to make sense of their experience of music, and in 
particular their experience of music as valuable, where this value ıs greater than 
that associated with the beauty, grace and so forth, of the merely aesthetic 
(fountains and firework displays, for instance): they have wanted, in Cavell’s 
terms, to ask what are ‘its extremities of beauty . . . in service of; and not just its 
extremities but its successions of beauty’?'’ This is a key question because, in 
answering it, we indicate what someone understands in understanding the 
musical work. And if the question were in principle unanswerable for works of 
music alone, why should we value them? And it is just these characteristics that have 
typically been associated with (fine) art. Moreover, critics have explained the 
value of artworks in terms of just these characteristics. 

Still, might Kivy be right? Might the remarks attributing this sort of meaning 
to artworks amount to critics reading something into the artworks (perhaps under 
the influence of some theory)? Defenders of the importance of absolute music 
(and in general those who acknowledge the value, and conceptual distinctiveness, 
of fine art) must hope not. As Kivy’s position highlights, at issue in this whole 
debate is the nature of our relation to artworks (and artforms). In so far as that 
relation is cognitive, in so far as artworks are amenable to understanding, 
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meaning is appropriately attributed to them. To deny this inference is merely to 
quibble about the word ‘meaning’. So then denying that artworks are meaning- 
bearing is urging that our relation to the arts is not cognitive—but, if so, any 
importance for art will be hard to account for.” 

There is a further difficulty. Stress on understanding may hamper giving due 
weight to the sensuous character of artistic experience—stressing the cognitive 
can make the whole issue here appear to concern the rational/intellectual/ 
cognitive. Even if (with Kivy?) we agree that recognition of a cognitive dimension 
to art is fundamental to the artistic/aesthetic distinction, we need not deny the 
essential sensuousness of artistic appreciation. As Kivy once put the point: 


To describe something in artistic terms ts to describe it; but it is to savour it at the same 
time: tO run it over your tongue and lick your lips; to ‘investigate’ its pleasurable 


possibilities ® 


But that aspect of artistic appreciation is not our primary concern here. (Or, 
perhaps better, understanding for the arts should not be viewed as solely cognitive.) 

Thus far, I have given reasons to adopt Kivy’s constraint on art-status: artforms 
must be (possibly) meaning-beanng, for otherwise it will be difficult to charac- 
terize the distinctive mode of appreciation—ariistic appreciation—proper to them: 
in particular, to highlight the connections with value and with intelligibility. 


M 
So Kivy is right to insist that if a ‘form’ is incapable of meaning-bearing (ın the 
relevant sense) it is not an artform. His conclusion then follows from the 
additional premise that music alone is not meaning-bearing. But is this new 
premise true? 

To approach the question indirectly, let us ask: do we (or Kivy) hope that this 
conclusion is true? I suggest that most of us do not, since (as Kivy points out, and 
as we have seen) the issue of the art-status of music alone is ‘inextricably entangled 
in the closely related activity of evaluating it’ (FAR, p. 367): denying art-status 
seems a way of down-grading™ works.” 

Additionally, notice two oddities of Kivy’s position in respect of music alone. 
First, the absolute character of music has been thought its highest claim to 
art-status, aspired to by other arts, whereas on Kivy’s version that is what 
disqualifies it from art-status. Second, Kivy is presumably happy to disqualify 
from art-status ‘pure’ versions of other arts: my fear is that we might end up 
with a sadly impoverished catalogue of artworks (and artforms) since there 1s 
abstract painting and sculpture, concrete poetry (among other kinds), non-literal 
dance, etc. I assume Kivy would just accept this as a nettle to be grasped, urping 
that, for example, Wollheim is simply wrong when he characterizes the 
‘expressiveness’ of a Rothko in terms of ‘a form of suffering and of sorrow, and 
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somehow barely or fragilely contained’. The work, on the contrary, would not 
be representational at all! The prevalence of such accounts of artworks might give 
defenders of Kivy’s position pause. 

But, given the widespread commitment to the art-status of music alone, we 
should prefer (other things being equal) a solution which took music alone to be an 
artform. To achieve that conclusion, we must argue that it is meaning-bearing; 
and our argument must have at least as much plausibility as Kivy’s alternative 
argument. Can that be done? 

One might, of course, think that the answer was that musical works were 
obviously art in the relevant sense: for example, Malcolm Budd urges that ‘The 
vindication of pure music’s eminence as art was achieved not by theory but by 
art.””? But, for me, that idea cannot just be accepted: how is it to be justified? 

We have seen that the heart of the issue is whether or not works of music alone 
are fit objects for understanding (in the relevant sense), i.e. that understanding is the 
key notion here. Yet it is unclear what kind of (transcendental) argument would 
be required to show that all music alone was a fit object for understanding. Here, I 
simply offer one worked example, to illustrate how a musical work might be 
understood, by showing how it might be explained (in the relevant sense).” 

Before doing so, it is helpful to record some characteristics required for 
musical understanding (or artistic understanding more generally). For a part of the 
difficulty is generated by too rigid a separation of cognitive issues (of which semantic 
matters are taken to be a sub-set) from affective ones: artistic understanding must 
carry a suitable emotional ‘charge’ if it is to count as understanding the artwork in 
question—in particular, if it is to involve recognition of the work’s value. 

We have already recognized (and recorded) the sensuous dimension of artistic 
appreciation, and hence the sensuousness of the understanding entailed by it. To 
bring out this point, consider the requirement that an art critic must not only 
possess certain concepts but also must be able to ‘mobilize’?! those concepts in his 
experience. The phenomenon is familiar, I imagine, to anyone who has been 
taught a critical vocabulary for poetry but, at first, cannot see that this vocabulary 
informs the understanding of the poem—and then, quite suddenly, it does. The 
person is now able to mobilize those concepts in the appreciation of the poem. In 
this way we might give substance to the term of art (‘mobilize in one’s experience’). 
But doing so is also accommodating the sensuous dimension. 

Now, what would satisfy us? of the meaning-bearing character of a work of 
music alone? How would we know that someone understood a particular musical 
work? What would be the evidence (given that it need only be evidence for the 
possibility of such understanding—i.e. the claims about the work need not be 
true)? A sufficient condition for someone’s having understood the musical work 
will be satisfied when he or she could explicitly offer us a way of understanding 
it—i.e. offer a critical account of the work, drawing on its features, and bringing 
out its sensuous impact. At least, we will recognize the work as a candidate for 
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understanding” when that person can do so. And accounts which do manifest 
understanding can typically be distinguished from those that do not, although 
without assuming that there is some wholly general method or algorithm for 
doing so. Moreover, that idea of recognition of the appropriate is familiar from our 
picture of the recognition of critical relevance.™ 

So we have already progressed both by connecting understanding with 
explaining (at least in some cases) and by recognizing the affective character of 
such understanding. The next step would be to give a general account of meaning 
and understanding in these terms. As elsewhere,” here I will sumply invoke 
Wittgenstein’s slogan for meaning in language: meaning is what explanation of 
meaning explains. Such a slogan achieves three tesults in the appropriate 
direction:” (i) it treats meaning in terms of understanding; (ii) it makes explicit 
the connection with explanation; (ili) it does not treat meaning in terms of 
reference or truth-conditions. 

Suppose we adopt this slogan, applying it to the meaning of artworks.” Such an 
account does not reduce meaning to representation—rather, it stresses the 
possibility of offering explanation, a feature present here. Or so it seems. Then 
claiming that music alone is meaning-bearing is claiming that it is a fit object for 
explanation.” Is that so? 

As an example, I have selected Schoenberg’s Six Little Piano Pieces Opus 19 
because it exemplifies a kind of work which ıs meaning-bearing but—I take 
it—ought not to be on Kivy’s account and because it is short. In addition, lacking 
the widespread discussion of, say, Cage’s Four Minutes Thirty Three Seconds (1952), 
it can be approached without intellectual baggage.” 

With its stunning brevity, this work (chiefly composed in February 1911) 
onginates from the period when, for Schoenberg, ‘it seemed . . . umpossible to 
compose pieces of complicated organisation or of great length’.*’ As is widely 
recognized, “The most notable characteristic of these pieces is their brevity and 
musical concentration: the longest is eighteen measures and the shortest only nine. ”® 

We can readily imagine the whole of Six Little Piano Pieces described by 
identifying ‘the contours of the melodic line’:® or, to narrow our focus, see the 
last piece characterized as achieving: 


... the furthest degree of dematerialisation of the musical language. It is nothing 
more than a tender short paraphrase on two chords which combine to make a six-part 
chord. .. . Five very small attempts at melodic formation take place; four of them 
consist of only two notes; another, five notes long, encompasses . . . the space from 
high D to the C sharp below middle C. The detailed markings prescribe dynamics 
from p to pppp.™ 


Of course, this is a technical description (although reference to tenderness slips in 
even here). Although, in general, ‘the difficulty of Schoenberg’s music . . . 1s to 
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follow clearly the concentration of interwoven varied melody’,” the problem in 
the sixth of these Little Piano Pieces is what to make of the apparent absence of such 
texture, based on ‘setting an angular five-note melody against a series of bell-like 
chords (built upon the still unconventional fourths)’.” Yet making such ‘formal’ 
points cannot explain its abiding interest (supposing it to have one). Better, 
perhaps, to suggest that ‘Each note is endowed with the weight of an experi- 
ence’: in the sixth piece, ın particular, we see why art might be thought ‘the cry 
of distress uttered by those who experience at first hand the fate of mankind’.* 
For in its brevity and in the remoteness of the tones (the ‘dematerialisation of 
the musical language’ quoted earlier), the sixth piece is experienced as a once 
mournful and desolate (even when we recognize the technique as rooted in the 
‘harmony of fourths’”). 

To return to an earlier question,” what are ‘its extremities of beauty... in 
service of; and not just its extremities but its successions of beauty’? To repeat: if 
we can answer this question, we indicate what someone understands in under- 
standing a particular musical work. Moreover, if such a question is ın principle 
unanswerable for works of music alone (as Kivy seems to think), why should we 
value these works? 

Here I would begin with the kinds of explanatory remarks Kivy himself offers 
to explain the interest of works of music: the difference is that I grant that these 
remarks can function to explain the meaning of the work—hence that they bear on 
the art-status of the work. For such explanations give the content of 
understanding by, as Kivy rightly notes, describing ‘the intentional object of his or 
her musical enjoyment’ (MA, p. 121), bearing in mind that this does not commit 
us to construing it ‘as a representational or presentational object’ (MA, p. 67) 
since (for us) meaning is not essentially representational. Consider a particular 
‘piece of mournful music that moves us deeply’ (MA, p. 161)—as the sixth of Six 
Little Piano Pieces opus 19 does. Now, saying that it ‘moves us by various aspects of 
its musical perfection or beauty’ (MA, p. 161) is—once we give the detail 
here—explaining the mournfulness of the music, bnnging before our audience 
the mournfulness of the intentional object. If we were music critics, we might well 
be doing this in order to explain this work to the audience, to explain the values of 
this work. But we are not simply describing the mechanism, or causal story, as we 
might in explaining how a clock worked by describing its internal structure.” 
Rather, our explanation points to internal connections between the music and 
what is understood. And it is in this case that calling the explanation offered of the 
work an explanation of meaning seems most appropriate: it gives us the content of the 
work, in a fairly uncontentious sense of the term ‘content’. What 1s needed, then, 
is an account of the work itself, which bears on concerns of human life, but 
without representing them. 

What might we value in this particular work, Six Little Piano Pieces opus 19? It 
is fairly easy to (begin to) explain the work, and especially the sixth piece, in a way 
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that brings out its aboutness;* and hence offer a plausible candidate for one 
explanation of its meaning. Since ‘Schoenberg’s “emancipation of dissonance” 
meant the abandoning of a long tradition of harmonic resolution’,® one’s first 
reaction to Six Little Piano Pieces might be that the listener ‘was like a dweller in 
Flatland straining his mind to understand the ways of that mysterious occupant of 
three dimensions, Man’.“ 

On further listening, one might find this intelligible after all—might recognize 
how ‘with a few strokes a picture of commanding power of expression is 
outlined’. But to call it a picture is doubly misleading: first, it is not 
representational (as Kivy and I agree) but, second, it does not ‘conjure up’ some 
image. For the ‘power of expression’ mentioned 1s a feature of the work. Rather, 
describing it will involve describing it, but as experienced: describing its tertiary 
qualities,® as it were. 

Hearing the piece, its alternations of quiet and silence and the apparent 
isolation of the tones offer the listener no way forward: all is melancholic futility, 
where nothing develops nor ‘speaks’ to anything else. There 1s desolation here as 
surely as ın, say, Shostakovich’s Sixth Symphony:” the sense of loss captured by 
the seemingly isolated tones, the waiting for a genuine echo that never comes. 
This is, then (as I called it above), a world both mournful and desolate—sad at the 
passing of greatness, sad at the prospect of what remains to us. 

Understanding such music involves seeing a part of the human condition in 
this ‘world’—as a situation we can find ourselves in, as it were (although we 
might respond to ıt in quite different ways). It is in this sense that, as Scruton puts 
it, a musical work ‘invites us into its mental orbit’.““ And here the emotional 
charge of that ‘world’ is very great, the sense of loss oppressive. As experienced, 
the very brevity of the piece is ‘explained’ by the limited amount of such intense 
emotion that humankind can bear. (And more might be said, in the same vein.) 

Notice too how each of these claims is drguable by reference to the piece itself. 
As with, say, the duck—rabbit, we know what it would be for such a claim to be 
wrong, even though we cannot (with any certainty) actually give examples of 
mistaken claims. 

If these remarks were accepted, they would sketch how someone might make 
sense of this work, as part of a canon including Shostakovich (as well as other 
works by Schoenberg). They would illustrate how the musical work might be 
understood, and therefore that it was a fit object for understanding. In explaining 
the work, these remarks show its meaning: meaning of the musical work is what 
is explained in an explanation of its meaning. And if it is meaning-bearing, it is a 
(candidate) artwork. 


I 
To dispute my conclusion, Kivy might dispute my use of this example: is it really 
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music alone? A reply would centre on four points. First, the distinction between 
music alone and other music remains unclear. As Kivy says, ‘Perhaps . . . there is no 
case of pure, unadulterated music’ (MA, p. 26). But the interest of the whole 
argument, as Kivy acknowledges, rests on our ‘experience of . . . central cases’ 
(MA, p. 26): we do distinguish them. With this in mind, I interpret the 
distinction in its strongest (and therefore most interesting) fashion: so that what 
is not ‘music with a text’, etc., is thereby music alone. To do otherwise 1s to risk 
ending up with a thesis true by definition (a danger Ktvy recognizes: MA, p. 27). 
On Kivy’s own account, we must see what works of music alone have in common: 
we should be able to identify cases ‘on grounds independent of what will emerge 
as the purely musical experience’ (MA, p. 29). And even this idea must be taken 
generously. Consider, the sixth of Schoenberp’s Six Little Piano Pieces opus 19—it 
has a ‘text’, saying (in French) ‘for Mahler’. Does this disqualify it as music alone? 
I am inclined to say ‘No’:” at the least, treating this piece as music alone is arguable. 
So one cannot simply dismiss it.” 

Second, it might be objected that Schoenberg should be excluded as a 
composer of music alone: (i) in general, because he was an expressionist, who 
claimed that ‘A work of art can achieve no finer effect than when it transmits to 
the beholder the emotions that raged in the creator in such a way that they rage 
and storm in him’?’—scarcely a description of music alone! And (ii) specifically in 
respect of the suxth of the Six Little Piano Pieces opus 19 since it was ‘composed in 
the atmosphere’? of Schoenberg’s response to Mahler’s funeral; it ‘expressed his 
reaction .. . [to Mahler’s funeral] . . . musically’; it came about ‘as a result of 
Mahler’s funeral’.* But this consensus 1s not necessarily as informative as the 
writers hope, unless we can infer something of the funeral (or its ‘atmosphere’) 
represented in the work. And why should we? Instead, we can read these comments 
as informative about the atmosphere of the work, just as many biographical 
remarks (ostensibly identifying the artist’s intentions) are best understood as 
indirect ways of commenting on how passages should be read.” And Kivy clearly 
accepts Schoenberg as a candidate composer of music alone (despite the 
expressionism) since his examples include a work by Schoenberg: the Woodwind 
Quintet opus 26 (MA, p. 25). So these cannot be major objections. 

Third, one must not think that, having accepted that a particular work is 
meaning-bearing, one can typically state that meaning in a single sentence. Rather, 
explanations of meaning (like other explanations) answer requests for such 
explanations; and therefore are contextualized in terms of these requests both as 
to length and to content. Fourth, the example was selected for its resonance 
(with me): its detail does little work in the paper. If the principle is accepted, my 
point is made through remarks about the meaningfulness of the intentional object 
for a work Kivy acknowledges as music alone. 

A more likely source of objection would be to my general account of the kind 
of understanding correlative with meaning—in particular, my dismissal of the 
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idea of such understanding as necessarily the understanding of representations.” So 
does speaking of meaning here require that music represent, where (as Scruton 
puts it) ‘representation involves what Frege calls thoughts, which are identified by 
truth-conditions’?* The reply might be quite general, a thesis about meaning and 
understanding as such; or, with Scruton, it might address only music’s capacity to 
be an object of understanding. (Although my own preference is towards the first 
line of reply, I will take what I can get.) In any case, finding musical works 
understandable is what is needed. 

This task merely requires us to show that Six Little Piano Pieces opus 19 has the 
capacity for meaning-bearing, not that it has some particular meaning (e.g. as 
suggested in my ‘readings’ of it). So that nothing turns on the truth (or falsity) of 
any meaning-ascnption—any critical ‘reading’ or account of the musical work can 
turn out to be false. Thus we are not here engaged in attributing some specific 
meaning to the work first, the multiplicity of the meanings of a particular 
artwork is acknowledged; second, finding a speafic meaning-attribution 
inappropriate would not, in and of itself, show that meaning-attribution as such 
was inappropriate—hence, it could not show that the musical work failed to be 
meaning-bearing. 

Moreover, throughout, this discussion focuses on meaning-bearing in a strong 
sense: merely ‘reading-1n’ some account of the work ıs acknowledged to be 
inappropriate. Our question is simply the practical one of how—in this 
case—such reading-in is to be excluded. Conceptualizing the issue in that way, as 
about the truth of meaning-ascriptions, makes the point merely one about the 
practice of the understanding of musical works: we accept that they are objects of 
understanding, and merely dispute how particular musical works are understood 
(we dispute the understandings offered). Yet now the problem has become 
transformed into something like the one Budd (quoted above) identified, a 
problem ‘solved’ by the mere fact of people taking musical works to be 
understandable. 

But acknowledging this as the topic for dispute™ concedes the fundamental 
point, namely that musical works are (potentially) meaning-bearing. Further, it 
articulates the bases of our understanding of such works: that understanding is to 
be located through critical ‘readings’ of the works in question. 

However, this alone does not guarantee enough.“ For it merely argues that 
some critical interpretations of works of music alone might be found. What is 
needed is, further, (i) the evocative value of seeing the works in this way/these 
ways, and (11) the thought that this 1s genuinely a discussion of meaning, which 
turns on locating a seemingly semantic dimension of the ‘story’ here. 

But we have dealt with the first matter in acknowledging that seeing works as 
valuable (seeing the value in those works, we might say) is intimately connected 
with seeing them (or failing to see them) as artworks: different category, different 
kind of value—that is the moral of the artistic/aesthetic distinction drawn above. 
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And that, I urged earlier, is one aspect of Kivy’s insight: that attributing certain 
kinds of value to musical works involves seeing them as art. My claim has been 
that critical discourse can find just these values in music alone, as part of 
understanding such works. 

We have seen, too, how our account describes the (possible) understanding of 
such musical works. This granted, what more is needed to demonstrate that music 
alone has a semantic dimension? The suspicion must be that any denial of its 
semantic dimension is imported along with a prior theory about meaning. And 
that should deal with issue (ii) above—the requirement that the discussion be 
genuinely one about meaning. 

If, with Schoenberg, we consider ‘the totality of a piece as the idea’, we must 
also recognize both that we cannot grasp that idea divorced from grasping the 
music, as a ‘single act of attention’ and that it is a mistake to treat the 
understanding of music as though it amounted to the knowledge of some 
proposition (narrowly conceived). For otherwise one misses out much that is 
essential to the understanding of music (the affective weight, the relation to 
value, the essential connection to the music itself) and suggests what (with Kivy) 
we acknowledge is false: namely that understanding music has a truth-conditional 
character. 

If our view of the meaning of works of music alone 1s plausible, I have only 
achieved half the task set (at the beginning of part II): for is the view as plausible 
as Kivy’s? In reply, my strategy is to highlight one issue where Kivy’s view is by 
no means obvious. For us, expressiveness is part of what musical meaning 
amounts to; for Kivy, music alone has expressiveness, despite lacking meaning in 
the relevant sense. And, as we saw, Kivy’s characterization of the expressiveness of 
music alone treats it as dependent on music’s syntax (in contrast to semantics: FAR, 
p. 357). But the term ‘syntax’ is unclear in this context, for two reasons. First, our 
real grip on the notion of syntax is from our understanding of language, with no 
clear way to apply it more widely. Lacking a discussion of grammar for music 
(note that this must be grammar and not ‘grammar’), we cannot identify genuine 
syntactic features: yet this is essential for deciding the truth of Kivy’s claim 
(which is perhaps why he has the good grace to put quotation marks around the 
term ‘syntax’ in a passage quoted above). Second, in relation to language, syntax 
of itself has no bearing on artistic/literary merit. Indeed, there is no clear sense of 
how syntax relates to value. Here, the ‘syntactic’ (i.e. structural) analysis of a 
musical work agreed to be art (i.e. where that is not the question) resembles 
syntactic analysis of a literary text. If the text is granted to be an artwork, the 
analysis will be necessarily uninformative on that point; while, if the text is not 
acknowledged to have art-status, the syntactic analysis cannot show that it does. 

In conjunction with our earlier comments, these considerations suggest three 
key lines for any elaboration of our position: 
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1. that we see the ascription of meaning as tied to the giving of explanations of 
what is meant (rather than to representation); 

2. that such explanations must in some way connect with what is valuable (for 
humankind) in order to explain the value of art; 

3. that the explanations need not be wholly given in words—e.g. gestures too 
might be used—so that explaining the meaning of an artwork should not be 
thought of as looking away from that work, but rather looking deeper into it. 


Although not elaborated here, this strategy looks promising as a way of arguing 
for the meaning-bearing character of all artworks. Indeed, 1t would be odd to 
acknowledge as art an object whose value was not explicable in line with the 
second point above—unless one considered a work explicable in explicit contrast to 
such a requirement.” For even the artistic merit or value of musical works is 
surely explicable, such that we can teach others to recognize it and to appreciate 
its importance. Indeed, if this were not so, we would have no way to charac- 
terize our inferest in sound sequences ‘expressive of garden variety emotions’, or 
whatever. 

This suggests a way in which meaning might justifiably be attributed to 
musical works (and, by extension, to all artworks). This is an argument I might 
win, if I had more time, more wit and (no doubt) a better understanding of the 
fine details of music than I possess. Still, if that point were not conceded, I need 
not necessarily pack up my tents. For demonstrating that music lacked the kind of 
meaning-bearing which I claim is characteristic of the arts is only an argument 
against me if it is conceded that music is an art in the relevant sense. If very hard 
pressed, I might have to reject that conclusion—as Kivy does! So, roughly, the 
major alternative to my position is Kivy’s; and my hope is that, given that choice, 
aestheticians will enlist with me! 


IV 


The issue for me might be put (following a remark of Wittgenstein’s™) as: ‘Not 
formalism and yet purism in the philosophy of music, that is the hardest thing.’ 
For Kivy’s ‘purism’ (MA, p. 202), with its stress on ‘syntax’, is essentally 
formalist. Kivy’s position was that, as he puts it: 


roughly speaking .. . pure instrumental music, ‘music alone’ as I have called it, is a 
quasi-syntactic structure of sound understandable solely in musical terms and having 
no semantic and representational content, no meaning. (MA, p 202) 


Purther, this conclusion is important because such a semantic content is essential 
(on Ktvy’s view, and mine) for fine-art status. Hence, music alone is not a fine art. 

In this paper, I have followed Krvy in accepting that meaning-bearing is crucial 
to fine-art status. And I have tried to further elucidate this claim. Against him, I 
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have urged—though not argued—that works of music alone are understood (they 
are candidates for understanding) and therefore they are meaning-bearing, in the 
strict sense of the term ‘meaning’ on which Kivy rightly insists. 

If I am correct, many issues remain in this area: in particular, does the 
meaning-bearing character of one work of music alone ensure the fine-art status of 
all music alone (is it an issue for artforms) or must we consider works of music alone 
case-by-case, work by work (is it an issue for artworks)? Appropriately, a parallel 
question arises (in a debate between David Best and myself”) about the 
connection between art and (the rest of) humans lives, since—as Kivy recognizes 
(FAR, p. 372)—both questions concern what is involved in the human valuing of 
artworks, and in their contribution to our lives. 

My chief interest in this paper lies in exploring the artistic/aesthetic distinction: 
Kivy may agree roughly where it falls, and why (part J), but we differ about the 
importance that attaches to finding musical works on one side of the distinction, 
rather than the other. My strategy has been to suggest to others that their preferred 
solution should place works of music alone in the (fine) art category, as candidates 
for artistic appreciation. Against Kivy, I would need to argue that finding that 
music alone is merely decorative art (an object of merely aesthetic appreciation) 
really is down-grading it. But that would be a task for another paper. 


Graham McFee, Chelsea School Research Centre, University of Brighton, 1 Denton Road, 
Eastbourne, BNao 7SR, UK. 
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ON THE AESTHETIC APPRECIATION OF 


JAPANESE GARDENS 
Allen Carlson 


THERE ARE different kinds of Japanese gardens with different features, styles 
and designs that, accordingly, present different issues concerning aesthetic 
appreciation. In this essay I focus primarily on certain types of gardens and only 
on one specific aesthetic issue. The particular types of gardens are often called tea 
and stroll gardens. Such gardens characteristically possess the kinds of features, 
styles and designs that most clearly pose the aesthetic issue in question.’ 

The specific aesthetic issue concerning Japanese gardens can be seen as 
somewhat of a paradox. I introduce it by reference to my own experience: I find 
Japanese gardens of the relevant kind very easy to appreciate aesthetically. In them 
I find myself effortlessly slipping into a state of calm and serene contemplation, 
marked by feelings of quiet joy and well-being. This in itself is not paradoxical or 
even worthy of remark. Japanese gardens are well known, widely acclaimed, and 
by most accounts explicitly designed for precisely this feature; they typically 
induce this kind of aesthetic experience. What is remarkable and yields a touch of 
paradox is that Japanese gardens are in many ways exactly the kind of thing that I, 
and I think many others, frequently find somewhat difficult to appreciate 
aesthetically. Let me explain. 

In general I—and I assume others—find both pristine nature and pure art 
relatively easy to appreciate aesthetically. Neither typically causes me appreciative 
difficulty nor confusion. The relevance of this to Japanese gardens is that such 
gardens, although also very easy to appreciate, are, of course, neither pristine 
nature nor pure art. Rather they are classic examples of things ‘between’ art and 
nature, paradigm cases of the meeting and the mixing of the artificial and the 
natural. However, such cases of interaction between artefact and nature are 
frequently found to be somewhat difficult to appreciate aesthetically. This is 
generally true of what might be called non-artistic cases. For example, many 
individuals have some aesthetic difficulty appreciating farming, mining, urban 
sprawl and other kinds of human intrusions into natural landscapes.? Sometimes 
such intrusions are simply regarded as eyesores, but in many cases, and 
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in appreciation is more a matter of something like aesthetic confusion or aesthetic 
uneasiness. Moreover, many people have similar aesthetic difficulty appreciating 
other smaller-scale intermixing of the artificial and natural, such as, for example, 
graffiti on rocks, initials carved in trees, artificially designed plants and animals, 
and tattoos. And, again, if the particular instances are not especially unpleasant to 
the eye, the aesthetic difficulty is more a matter of confusion than condemnation. 

More to the point, however, are instances of the meeting and ming of art and 
nature that are more clearly artistic, for a Japanese garden is anything but a simple 
human intrusion into a natural landscape. We might think that artistic cases pose 
fewer problems for aesthetic appreciation, but this is not necessarily so. In an 
essay titled ‘Nature and Art: Some Dialectical Relationships’, Donald Crawford 
distinguishes between traditional harmonious relationships between art and 
nature and what he calls dialectical relationships.’ In harmonious relationships art 
and nature serve as models for one another and in a sense reinforce one another, 
but do not interact with one another. By contrast, in dialectical relationships 
art and nature are two distinct and frequently conflicting elements whose 
‘interaction is a determining factor in the constitution of the object of 
appreciation’.* Crawford suggests that certain kinds of environmental artworks 
exemplify such dialectical relationships between art and nature, in particular 
some of the earthworks of Robert Smithson and the placement pieces of Christo 
(Javacheff). Many of such environmental artworks are controversial. As Crawford 
notes, they have been attacked on environmental and ethical grounds, and they 
pose appreciative problems as well. And, as with the non-artistic cases, the 
appreciative difficulty seems to involve uneasiness and confusion rather than 
simply a negative reaction. Thus, environmental artworks that involve 
Crawford’s dialectical relationship between art and nature clearly exemplify what 
I call the problem of difficult aesthetic appreciation.” 

Gardens, and especially Japanese gardens are not, of course, earthworks or 
placement pieces. Do gardens exemplify dialectical relationships between art and 
nature or rather just the more traditional harmonious relationships? As noted, 
Crawford characterizes harmonious relationships as ones ın which art and nature 
serve as models for one another. Within the Western gardening tradition there are 
clear examples of such harmonious relationships. On the one hand, in 
‘French-style’ formal gardens, such as some of those at Versailles, harmonious 
relationships are achieved by art serving as a model for nature. On the other hand, 
in ‘English-style’ natural gardens, exemplified by what are sometimes called 
picturesque or landscape gardens, harmonious relationships are achieved by the 
opposite means, by nature serving as a model for art.° However, in the Western 
tradition there is also another kind of garden, the topiary garden. In such cases, as 
in environmental artworks, clear dialectical relationships exist between art and 
nature. In topiary gardens, nature and art are distinct and in a sense conflicting 
forces, and the interaction between the natural and the artificial is constitutive of 
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the object of aesthetic appreciation. And, again as with environmental artworks, 
topiary gardens are difficult and confusing objects of aesthetic appreciation. 

What about Japanese gardens? Do they, like earthworks, placement pieces and 
topiary gardens, and unlike French formal gardens and English natural gardens, 
involve dialectical relationships between art and nature? A number of 
considerations suggest this. For instance, Japanese gardens sometimes include 
topiary. However, as Josiah Conder notes in his classic study of the subject, ‘the 
clipping and carving of trees and bushes into shapes such as mountains, 
water-falls, boats, and buildings’ is ‘kept within the bounds of moderation’.’ In 
fact, topiary is increasingly unparadigmatic of Japanese gardens. Nonetheless, 
dialectical interaction between the natural and the artificial is yet manifest in what 
Conder calls ‘a sort of surgical treatment’. This treatment, described by another 
author as the necessity for ‘pruning, clipping, shearing, pinching or plucking’ is 
an essential part of any Japanese garden.’ One Japanese authority even notes that 
if one asks ‘a Japanese gardener the secret of gardening, . . . he will hold up his 
pruning shears’.'° Thus, although they do not serve the representational ends of 
topiary gardens, the shrubs and trees of Japanese gardens are yet highly 
artefactualized. And it is not a matter of just a little casual pruning. The vegetation 
of the Japanese garden is carefully formed and shaped to realize distinctive styles 
such as in the ‘ball treatment’ and the ‘fraying treatment’.'’ Moreover, the 
Japanese gardener frequently utilizes complex systems of bending, binding, 
bracing and weighting to achieve certain desired effects. Occasionally he will even 
use chemical retardants or thin entire trees by hand—one needle at a time!” 

Moreover, dialectical interaction between the natural and the artificial in 
Japanese gardens is evident not only in the vegetation, but ın the entire landscapes 
of such gardens. The landscapes themselves are highly artefactualized. For 
example, Conder notes that in designing the kind of garden known as a hill 
garden ‘the hillocks should first be arranged, and then the water channels; the 
principal rocks and stones are next distributed, and lastly the trees and shrubs are 
planted’. And, as with the vegetation, there are distinctive styles and means of 
forming, shaping and positioning hills, rocks and stones, and water. The control 
of water is especially striking. A popular account of Japanese gardens from the 
turn of the century notes that Westerners ‘cannot understand how water, which, 
like the wind, goes where it wills, has had its bed of white stones built for it, and 
has been trained, as pet dogs are, to run and tumble and lie down at the will of the 
master’.” 

.The most obvious way in which Japanese gardens manifest dialectical 
interaction between the natural and the artificial, however, is by, as with many 
environmental artworks, the careful placement of the artificial within the context 
of the natural. An essential aspect of the landscape of the Japanese garden ıs a 
scattering of artefacts throughout them. These include the paradigmatic lanterns, 
bridges and teahouses, as well as pagodas, shrines, wells, arbours and occasional 
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statuary. One Western introductory work on the appreciation of Japanese gardens 
notes that a superficial contact might unfortunately leave the umpression of ‘a 
quaint, tinkling medley of little arched bridges, carp ponds, paper lanterns, oddly 
pruned trees, bamboo blinds, grotesquely jutting rocks, and perhaps a dainty 
geisha’. 

It is now possible to state succinctly what might be called the appreciative 
paradox of Japanese gardens. It 1s this: On the one hand, such gardens lend 
themselves to easy aesthetic appreciation not unlike each of pure art and pristine 
nature. But, on the other hand, they are neither pure art nor pristine nature, and 
moreover they are not even examples of harmonious relationships between art 
and nature, such as the French formal garden and the English natural garden. 
Rather, they, lıke earthworks, placement pieces and topiary gardens, involve 
dialectical relationships between the natural and the artificial, and thus they 
should be similarly difficult and confusing objects of aesthetic appreciation. 
Consequently, the question posed by Japanese gardens is: Why are they not 
difficult to appreciate aesthetically? Or, to put it another way: How do they 
manage to solve so successfully and completely the appreciative problem of 
difficult aesthetic appreciation?”® 

Addressing these questions requires pursuing beyond the intuitive level the. 
theoretical question of why objects that involve dialectical relationships between 
art and nature pose the problem of difficult appreciation. First, it should be clear 
that this is not simply because dialectical relationships involve conflicting forces. 
When conflicting forces are present either ın pure art or in pristine nature, they 
typically give the aesthetic object a dynamic and dramatic quality that makes it an 
easy and natural focus of appreciation. Rather, I suspect the answer lies not in the 
conflict between the natural and the artificial, but simply in the differences in 
their respective natures. I suggest that because of their different natures, each of 
the natural and the artificial lends itself to different kinds of appreciation. 
Moreover, given that in dialectical relationships, as Crawford puts it, ‘both forces 
retain their identity as separately identifiable components of the completed work’, 
the resultant object of appreciation is difficult to appreciate.’? Aesthetic 
appreciation 1s difficult because both of the natural and the artificial are 
independently present, each requires different kinds of appreciation, and thus 
together they force the appreciator to perform various kinds of appreciative 
gymnastics. For example, the appreciator may attempt to force either the natural 
or the artificial component into the appreciative mode of the other or may 
attempt to achieve some blend of the two kinds of appreciation- However, such 
appreciative gymnastics are difficult and marked by aesthetic uneasiness and 
confusion. 

What then is the difference between the kinds of appreciation to which the 
natural and the artificial each lends itself? Part of the answer is suggested by 
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Francis Coleman. In delineating what he calls the critical point of view, Coleman 


opines: 


Suppose we are in the country. We might ask someone who is with us to look at the 
hills and valleys aesthetically, but never critically. ... Only 1f man’s efforts are mingled 
with the products of nature do we speak of criticism or judging or judges. . . . the 
critic supposes that the object could have been otherwise and that it is as it is because 
someone designed ıt to be so. The design rests upon the artst’s judgment, and his 
judgment can be good or bad, faulty or sure.'8 


If Coleman is correct about these differences between appreciating nature and 
appreciating art, then a significant part of the mode of appreciation appropriate 
for the artificial is some dimension of critical judgement. Critical judgement is 
appropriate because the object of appreciation, since it is seen as designed, 1s seen 
as something which could have been otherwise. On the other hand, the natural 
is not seen as designed by an artist whose judgement might have been less than 
perfect, and thus it is not seen as something which, in the relevant sense, 
could have been otherwise. Consequently, the mode of aesthetic appreciation 
appropriate for the natural takes the aesthetic object as given and thus to be, as it 
were, beyond judgement. If this is correct, then one aspect of the appreciative 
difficulty involved in appreciating objects constituted by dialectical relationships 
between the artificial and the natural is the question of the proper role, if any, of 
critical judgement in such appreciation. It is the appreciative problem of exactly 
how and to what extent to judge.” 

If the problem of the proper role of critical judgement is, therefore, part of the 
difficulty in appreciating objects such as earthwork, placement pieces and topiary 
gardens, then the question about Japanese gardens can be put as the question of 
how they manage so successfully to solve or evade this appreciative problem. Of 
course, objects of appreciation constituted by dialectical relationships between art 
and nature may solve the problem in many different ways. However, two general 
lines of approach immediately suggest themselves. They are by following either, 
as it were, the lead of art or the lead of nature. For example, to the extent that they 
successfully deal with the problem, most well-known environmental artworks, 
such as those by Smithson and Christo, do so by following the lead of art in the 
sense of making the artificial component of the work so dramatic that there is 
little doubt about the appropriateness of critical judgement. On the other hand, 
many lesser-known environmental works, such as some by Michael Singer and 
Alan Sonfist, may follow the lead of nature in the sense of making the artificial 
component so unobtrusive that, as in the case of pristine nature, the tendency to 
judge does not arise.” I suggest that Japanese gardens successfully solve the 
problem also by following the lead of nature rather than that of art. However, 
they do so not by means of making the artificial unobtrusive, but rather by 
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making the natural appear in such a way that the tendency to judge is again 
averted. In short, Japanese gardens solve the problem of the role of critical 
judgement by rising above judgement in a way somewhat similar to the way 
nature itself does. Let me explain. 

First, consider the aesthetic appreciation of nature. The idea suggested by 
Coleman’s remarks is that in such appreciation we are not confronted by the 
problem of the proper role of critical judgement because nature rises above such 
judgement by virtue of appearing as something that could not have been 
otherwise. This, however, is not to say that any particular bit of nature appears as 
if it could not have turned out different from how it in fact has. Rather, it 1s to say 
that nature in general has a certain kind of look, a look of inevitability—indeed, 
what we often call a ‘natural’ look. I suggest that Japanese gardens solve the 
problem of judgement because they, as nature, are by and large seen as having this 
kind of look of natural inevitability. This is a common theme in the literature. 
For example, even after becoming completely acquainted with the design and 
construction of Japanese gardens, one commentator describes her reaction as 
involving the following sentiments: 


What luck, what wonderful luck, these people have! They do not need to make their 
gardens: Nature has done it for them. It is not that they are so artistic in composing, 
but only so wise in not changing a single stone or tree from the place ın which it was 
found. 


She continues: 


And so one feels that the garden had to be arranged as it was, . . . that the lake and the 
trickling stream and the cascade must have been set there by the Drvine Landscape 
Gardener Himself, and that the beautiful old trees had grown to that precision of 
shape and loveliness by the help of Nature alone.*! 


As she notes, the general impression is that the garden had to be as it is, that is, 
that it could not have been otherwise. It is thus beyond critical judgement. 
Moreover, who, after all, would attempt to judge the ‘Divine Landscape Gardener 
Himself’? 

This does not mean, however, that Japanese gardens look just like nature. This is 
because, first, in many ways they do not in fact look just like nature And, second, 
because if they did, they would not exemplify dialectical relationships between art 
and nature, but rather simply harmonious relationships such as, for example, the 
English natural garden. The natural garden 1s more or less a copy of nature and 
‚often looks, if not just like, then at least quite a lot like nature. Rather the point is 
that a certain kind of look—a look of natural inevitability—is achieved in Japanese 
gardens and that in the realization of this kind of look such gardens solve the 
problem of judgement. Relevant to understanding this solution is not only seeing 
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that Japanese gardens have this look but also knowing how it is achieved. I suggest 
that the key to achieving the relevant kind of look is a kind of idealization aimed 
at isolating and revealing the essential. In short, the solution to the problem of 
judgement lies in the fact that Japanese gardens achieve a look of inevitability not 
by the creation of a simple copy of nature, but rather by the creation of an 
idealization of nature which attempts to uncover what are taken to be its essential 
qualities. The guidebook for one well-known North American Japanese garden 
puts this point simply by saying that the garden is ‘intended to demonstrate the 
essence of nature’. Similarly, one Japanese authority characterizes the Japanese 
garden as ‘the continuous endeavour to extract the essence of a stone, a tree, a 
view’ which results in ‘a celebration of the elementals’ and ‘a glimpse of nature 
bare’.” Following Millay, we might say that in the Japanese garden, we, like 
Euclid, ‘look on Beauty bare’, although the beauty exhibits a natural rather than a 
geometric facet.” 

If, in light of the idea of focusing on the essence of nature, we reconsider the 
ways in which Japanese gardens are artefactualized, the artificial side of the 
dialectical relationship between art and nature can be seen in a new light. The 
artefactualization, although a separate identifiable aspect of the garden, is yet 
completely subservient to the aim of revealing the essence of nature. Therefore, 
the artefactualization in Japanese gardens, instead of prompting critical judge- 
ment as it seemingly does in many environmental artworks, rather contributes to 
secing the garden as something which could not have been otherwise and is thus 
beyond cnitical judgement. Consider again the pruning and shaping of vegetation. 
This should be seen as aimed at what Conder calls ‘natural prototypes’, i.e. ideal 
forms of, for example, the pine, the maple and the willow—fomms that display the 
essential qualities of the species.” As one authority says: the ‘Japanese gardener 
can emphasize these qualities, eliminate distracting elements, simplify [a plant’s] 
lines, and thus reveal its true nature to the world’.* Another puts the point 
this way: 


There 1s pruning and placing but this results in the revealing of a line which nature 
itself created and then obscured in its own plenitude. ... this pruning . . . allows a 
more natural and, at the same time, more ideal beauty to emerge . . . [that] 1s there 
from the first. It is not created, it is merely allowed to express itself in a louder voice 
and ın plainer terms.?/ 


In a similar fashion, the presence of artefacts within the landscape also aims at the 
accentuation of nature. First, the artefacts are themselves designed and placed, as 
one source says, ‘so as to look as accidental and natural as the landscape itself’. 
Second, as another stresses, by subtle contrast they ‘create within the viewer that 
feeling of nature heightened which is the salient quality of the Japanese garden’.” 

In summary, I propose the following account of how the Japanese garden, 
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although indeed exemplifying a dialectical relationship between the artificial and 
the natural, yet deals so successfully with the problem of difficult and confusing 
aesthetic appreciation that frequently accompanies such relationships: It does so 
by following the lead of nature in the sense of making the artificial subservient to 
the natural. It employs the artificial in the creation of an idealized version of 
nature which emphasizes the essential. It thereby achieves an appearance of 
inevitability—the look of something that could not have been otherwise—and in 
achieving this look, ıt, as pristine nature itself, rises above critical judgement. 
Therefore, to the extent that the problem of difficult aesthetic appreciation is 
correctly analysed as the problem of the proper role of critical judgement in such 
appreciation, the Japanese garden does not result in difficult and confusing 
aesthetic appreciation because the question of critical judgement does not arise. 
And thus, since it is reasonably pleasant in other ways, the Japanese garden lends 
itself easily to aesthetic appreciation in spite of involving dialectical interaction 
between art and nature. 

In conclusion, I note that this account also explains the nature of the aesthetic 
experience typical of the Japanese garden. As described at the outset, when I 
experience such a garden I find myself slipping without difficulty into a calm, 
serene contemplative state, marked by feelings of well-being. Such an aesthetic 
experience is exactly what one would expect to envelop an appreciator who is in 
a reasonably pleasant environment that seems as if it could not have been other 
than it is; moreover, it is the mode of aesthetic experience that quite naturally 
follows the suspension of critical judgement. However, in spite of the initial 
plausibility of this account, it may yet be objected that we simply do not suspend 
judgement, that as a matter of fact we frequently make critical aesthetic judge- 
ments of Japanese gardens. I can only respond to this objection by again appealing 
to my own experience, noting that my aesthetic appreciation of Japanese gardens 
does not characteristically involve critical judgements. However, perhaps I am 
aesthetically perverted by my own theory. Thus, I suggest you find a Japanese 
garden and see for yourself 


Allen Carlson, Department of Philosophy, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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DEFINING ART RESPONSIBLY 
James O. Young 


I] AM PERSUADED by a version of the institutional theory of art which states that 
something is a work of art if and only 1f members of an artworld confer arthood 
upon it, My trouble is that I am horrified by what some members of an artworld 
have accepted as artworks. I find repugnant the suggestion that snow shovels, 
urinals, unoccupied graves behind the Metropolitan Museum, pieces of drift- 
wood and a variety of equally peculiar items are works of art. In short, I am 
unhappy with the suggestion that something is an artwork if it does not share a 
function which is performed by certain paradigmatic artworks. I have the soul of 
a functionalist in the body of an institutional theorist. Elsewhere I have argued 
that the acceptance of something as an artwork by an artworld does not force 
everyone to accept the thing as a work of art.' There is no single artworld and the 
arthood of some work is relative to some particular artworld or other. This being 
the case, I need only find an artworld which agrees with me and I am not required 
to accept the arthood of Marcel Duchamp’s Fountain or Claes Oldenburg’s Placid 
City Monument.? Perhaps I should be content with this relativism, but I am not 
and I will argue that there are reasons why some works should not be accepted as 
artworks. My acceptance of the institutional theory compels me to accept that an 
artworld has the power to transform anything it likes into an artwork. Ideally, 
however, an artworld will like only what has a valuable function. Fortunately, an 
artworld can be given good practical reasons for accepting as artworks only works 
which perform a valuable artistic function. Those who have the power to confer 
arthood should exercise this power responsibly. 

I intend in this paper to do more than simply complain about the arthood of 
works I do not find worthwhile. I hope also to bridge a gap between institutional 
theorists and their opponents. A number of opponents of institutional theories 
have complained that the advocates of such theories lose sight of the point or 
function of art.? According to this sort of objection, the institutional theory leads 
to a situation where something can be a work of art, even though it is of no value 
whatsoever. This essay shows how institutional theorists can, without com- 
promising their principles in any way, ensure that works of art are always valuable 
and that they never lack the functions their opponents associate with art. In order 
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to do this, institutional theorists need only persuade the members of an artworld 
to act responsibly when they confer arthood. 

The institutional theory of art has the consequence that arthood is a relational 
property and not an intrinsic property. By an intrinsic property | mean a property a 
thing possesses independently of any relation it bears to anything else. The 
property of being spherical, for example, is an intrinsic property. Something 
spherical does not depend upon anything else for its sphericalness. A relational 
property, such as the property of being loved, a thing possesses only in relation to 
something else. Something loved, for example, is so only because someone loves 
it. Functional definitions of art have tried to identify the intrinsic (functional) 
property possessed by all artworks. This property might be, for example, the 
capacity to make possible aesthetic experiences, the property of imitating nature 
or the property of expressing emotion. On the other hand, according to the 
version of the institutional theory developed by T. J. Diffey, for example, 
something is a work of art if and only if it is accepted as such by an artworld.* 
Such an institutional definition of art leads to the view that art is a relational 
property since ıt states that something is an artwork (i.e. possesses the property of 
arthood) only in relation to an artworld. A consequence of this view is that 
nothing about a work, in and of itself, makes ıt a work of art and something can 
be a work of art even though it possesses no (intrinsic) property which anyone 
finds valuable. As a result, the works to which I object can be enfranchised as 
works of art. 

In spite of the fact that their theory has this consequence, institutional theorists 
are undoubtedly nght in maintaining that arthood is a relational property and not 
an intrinsic one. A definition of art is a specification of the works which belong to 
the class of artworks. Since functional definitions of art hold that the class of 
artworks consists of those items which possess some intrinsic (functional) 
property or other, the justification for some specification is provided by an 
examination of artworks and the discovery that they all possess the property in 
question. The trouble with this method of definition is that it presupposes that 
the class of artworks has already been circumscribed. Those who attempt to 
define art in terms of an intrinsic property must presuppose that the class of 
works has been identified since they would not otherwise know which works to 
examine in their search for the property common to all artworks. If, however, 
the class of artworks has been identified prior to the start of the search for the 
common intrinsic property, membership in the class of artworks cannot be 
the result of the possession of some intrinsic property. Of course, an artworld can 
specify that artworks are the class of works with a certain intrinsic property, say, 
the property of being human artefacts designed to reward a special kind of 
aesthetic attention. In this case, however, the artworld’s act of specification 
circumscribes the class of artworks, and arthood is a property which exists only in 
relation to the artworld which specifies the intrinsic properties. An institutional 
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theory does not suggest that the members of an artworld inspect artworks 
searching for the property common to artworks. Instead, an artworld’s decisions 
delineate the class of artworks. 

If art (for some artworld) 1s defined as the class of works on which the artworld 
has conferred arthood, the difficulty with which this essay is concerned arises. It 
is possible that an artworld can confer arthood on something with no redeeming 
value. Indeed, artworlds have done so repeatedly. This possibility arises since, 
according to an institutional theory, an artworld can confer arthood on something 
regardless of its intrinsic functional properties. Defenders of versions of 
institutional definitions of art have been sensitive to the present difficulty, but no 
one has adequately addressed it? We need to become clearer about the sort of 
reasons someone can have for conferring arthood on a work if we are to 
overcome the difficulties which can arise if the arthood of some item is not the 
result of any intrinsic properties the item possesses. 

If the institutional theory is correct, one kind of reason for conferring arthood 
is not available. Functionalists and institutional theorists must disagree about the 
sort of reasons one can have for classifying something as a work of art. According 
to functionalists, the members of an artworld can have evidential reasons for 
including a work in the class of artworks. An evidential reason is a reason that 
provides justification for some view. For example, I have an evidential reason for 
believing that a piece of paper is in front of me: I seem to see the paper, I believe 
that I am not dreaming, I believe that conditions of observation are satisfactory, 
and so on. An evidential reason is to be contrasted with a practical reason. A 
practical reason is a reason provided by desires or interests, rather than by any 
evidence. I have no evidential reason for carrying my umbrella on a rainy day, but 
my interest in staying dry furnishes me with a practical reason. 

In holding that something is a work of art because it possesses some intrinsic 
property, functionalists claim that the members of an artworld can have an 
evidential reason for classifying a work as an artwork. They can examine the work 
and find that it possesses the appropriate intrinsic property. They can discover, 
for example, that some work makes aesthetic experiences possible. Their 
examination of the work provides them with an evidential reason. If the 
institutional theory is correct, no examination of a work can provide evidential 
reasons for supposing that it is an artwork. The members of an artworld have the 
capacity to confer arthood on some work in the absence of any evidential reasons 
whatsoever. Anything that pleases the members of an artworld can be included in 
the class of artworks. Even if, however, the members of an artworld can have no 
evidential reasons for including something in the class of artworks, they can still 
have reasons for doing so. These reasons can only be practical reasons. 

Before we examine the practical reasons the members of an artworld can have 
for conferring or declining to confer arthood upon some item, we need to say a 
little more about the process by which arthood is conferred. There are two 
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processes by which the members of an artworld can convert something into a 
work of art. The first of these processes would have the members of an artworld 
make decisions on a case-by-case by basis. They would be presented with 
individual works and (arbitrarily) decide whether or not to baptize them as 
artworks. The decision to baptize something as a work of art is arbitrary since, if 
this is the process by which works become artworks, the artworld is not guided 
by any general principles in its conferment of arthood. The alternative process 
would have an artworld adopt general guidelines which determine the 
membership of the class of objects which possess arthood. The guidelines in 
question will specify the characteristics works must have before the artworld 1s 
prepared to recognize it as a work of art. By adopting such guidelines, the 
artworld in effect states that it confers (the relational property of) arthood on 
anything which meets certain criteria. Once an artworld adopts a set of 
guidelines, all those works with the required characteristics are transformed into 
works of art. This is true even of unexamined works. 

For several reasons, the second method of conferring arthood is and ought to 
be adopted by any artworld. Perhaps the most important reason is that the 
recognition that an artworld adopts general guidelines for arthood enables 
advocates of an institutional theory to rebut a commonly heard objection to their 
view. Opponents of institutional theories frequently ridicule the position on the 
grounds that there are no meetings of the artworld where the status of various 
artworks is discussed and determined.° If we say that arthood is conferred upon a 
variety of objects by the adoption of guidelines, this sort of objection can be 
circumvented. Of course, an artworld never explicitly adopts guidelines which 
specify the class of artworks. Nevertheless, it makes perfect sense to say that the 
use members of an artworld make of the concept of art reveals an implicit 
acceptance of certain general guidelines which ci ibe the class of artworks. 
The behaviour of artworld members manifests the guidelines which they accept 
as circumscribing the class of artworks. 

If we hold that an artworld confers arthood by adopting guidelines which 
circumscribe the class of artworks, it becomes possible to meet a commonly heard 
objection to institutional theories. Intuitively it seems that a work which has 
never been examined by more than one person (the artist who has created it) can 
still be a work of art. This seems to conflict with the view that something 1s an 
artwork only in relation to an artworld. (Presumably, an artworld cannot have just 
one member.) If, however, an artworld confers arthood by accepting guidelines, a 
reply to this sort of objection immediately suggests itself. A work which has not 
been inspected by an artworld is an artwork when it is the sort of thing that the 
artworld’s guidelines classify as an artwork Using a counterfactual conditional, 
we can say that something is a work of art if, were it presented to an artworld, it 
would be accepted as an artwork. 

If we accept that the artworld confers arthood by adopting guidelines which 
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specify the membership of the class of artworks, we are faced with the pressing 
question of which guidelines they should adopt. There are no evidential reasons 
why an artworld should accept one set of guidelines rather than another. 
Consequently, if they can have any reasons, these will have to be practical reasons. 
I suggest that the members of an artworld have an interest in maximizing the 
production of valuable artworks and that, in selecting guidelines, they should 
choose those which maximize the probability that good works of art will be 
produced. Although arthood can be conferred upon anythıng at all, most 
members of most artworlds find only works with a certain range of characteristics 
valuable. If an artworld adopts guidelines which state that they will recognize as 
art only works with these characteristics, they will maximize the chance that they 
will be presented with works with these characteristics. The adoption of such 
guidelines will have a variety of other good effects. In particular, advocates of the 
institutional theory can avoid the situation where the question of what counts as 
a work of art is completely divorced from the question of what counts as a good 
work of art. With any luck at all, the works which I find so worthless will be 
disenfranchised and lose their arthood. 

The adoption of some guidelines will have all sorts of deleterious effects. In 
particular, one sort of guideline an artworld could adopt will have just the sort of 
consequence that I, at any rate, want to avoid. This sort of guideline would state 
that anything is a work of art which is produced by a recognized artist for 
presentation to an artworld. A recognized artist will be someone who performs 
the role of an artist in the context of the artworld.’ As soon as this approach is 
adopted, we are faced with the possibility that something is an artwork even 
though it is totally worthless. If an artefact 1s created for presentation to an 
artworld by a recognized artist, then it 1s a work of art, no matter how useless it 
is. Since, as will emerge, an artworld can have practical reasons for wanting to 
avoid the enfranchisement of useless works, an artworld is well advised to seek 
another sort of guideline by means of which they will confer arthood. 

An artworld is much better advised to adopt guidelines which confer arthood 
upon works which perform some valuable function rather than on those created 
in a certain institutional context. A pair of examples will illustrate how practical 
benefits can result from judiciously chosen guidelines which define membership 
in some class. Here we are concerned with an institutional definition of art, but 
every definition which specifies the conditions for membership in a class is an 
institutional definition. That is, the membership of any class is the result of 
decisions made by those who constitute the classes. 

Consider, for example, the class of works of upholstery. Certain works do not 
group themselves into the class of works of upholstery. Instead a group of people 
(call them the members of the furnitureworld) group a variety of things 
(chesterfields, sofas, divans, easy chairs, recliners, etc.) and call them works of 
upholstery. They could sort through everything in the world one item at a time 
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and decide whether or not to include it in the class of works of upholstery. It ts 
probable, however, the furnitureworld will adopt guidelines which circumscribe 
the membership of the class of works of upholstery. There are no evidential 
reasons for adopting one set of guidelines rather than another, but there are 
practical reasons why some guidelines are better than others. ‘The fumitureworld 
could say that anything is a work of upholstery if it is produced by an upholsterer 
for presentation to a furnitureworld public. If the members of the furnitureworld 
adopt such a guideline, they open up the possibility that something is a work of 
upholstery even though it is something upon which they can only sit at the peril 
of their lives or health. Practical concerns about their comfort and safety will 
probably lead the members of a furnitureworld to adopt guidelines which confer 
upholsteryhood upon only items which perform a specific function. In particular, 
these guidelines will confer upholsteryhood only upon artefacts which provide a 
comfortable place to sit. 

Another example similarly illustrates how practical reasons can and should 
influence our choices of definitions. Suppose that the members of the 
scienceworld are trying to decide what counts as a work of science, i.¢. a scientific 
theory. The scienceworld could adopt guidelines which only confer membership 
in the class of scientific theories on those theories which are testable, progressive 
and enable us to predict the future. On the other hand, the scienceworld could, if 
it liked, accept guidelines which confer sciencehood upon alchemy, astrology and 
phrenology. There is no evidential reason why beliefs which are untestable, 
unprogressive and unable to predict the future cannot be included in the class of 
scientific theories. There are, however, good practical reasons why a scienceworld 
should not count such beliefs as scientific theories. If we tell scientists that they 
can create scientific theories without producing something which is testable and 
so on, the result could easily be an increase in the production of works which are 
not able to perform the functions which we have an interest in science 
performing. Scientists might easily produce theories which do not help us cure 
diseases, keep buildings upright and aircraft from crashing. Granting agencies 
could not refuse to fund a research programme simply on the grounds that it 
would result in untestable hypotheses. Consequently, although membership in 
the class of scientific theories is determined by the guidelines a scienceworld 
adopts, there are practical reasons for being careful in selecting guidelines. 

Just as there are practical reasons for restricting membership in the classes of 
works of upholstery and scientific theories, so there are practical reasons for 
conferring arthood only on works which perform valuable functions. We can 
expect, of course, disagreement about the functions artworks are expected to 
perform. Some people will want art to make aesthetic experiences possible, others 
will expect a work of art to express or convey emotion and still others (including 
Aristotle, Pope, Reynolds, Ruskin and myself) will limit the application of the 
concept to art to works with a cognitive function: artworks should help us 
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understand humans, human relations and the world we live in. Here I cannot 
hope to persuade others to share my view, but it is not important that I do so. I 
simply want to argue that ıt is important for an artworld to classify as works of art 
only works with some valuable aesthetic function, i.e. a function of the sort that 
artworks are able to perform for attentive audiences. Unless an artworld does so, 
the link between being an artwork and being valuable will be broken. In all 
probability this will tend to work against the production of good artworks. On the 
contrary, if an artworld decides that there is a close link between being an artwork 
and being valuable, it encourages the production of good artworks. 

Guidelines adopted by an artworld not only circumscribe the class of artworks. 
They also provide guidance to aspiring artists. At very least it is inefficient for an 
artworld to say to aspiring artists, ‘Bring us some things. Then we'll tell you 
whether we are prepared to confer arthood upon them.’ Given no guidance, 
artists are likely to present as candidates for arthood a variety of things which an 
artworld is unlikely to accept as works of art. My experience, as someone who has 
taught aesthetics to art students, is that young aspiring artists are in dire need of 
guidance. Many of them have no clear idea about what they are trying to 
accomplish. An artworld 1s more likely to be presented with works it is prepared 
to accept as art works if it says to artists, ‘Don’t bother bringing candidate 
artworks to us unless they perform such-and-such a valuable function. If your 
works perform the function, we'll confer arthood upon it. Otherwise we are 
simply not interested.’ Most aspiring artists are likely to be interested in doing 
something that an artworld finds valuable. If, however, we cannot count on the 
public-spirit of artists, there is still a certain cachet associated with having one’s 
classified as works of art. If the only way to have one’s works categorized as 
artworks is to have them perform a particular function, then one is more likely to 
create works with this function. If this gentle persuasion does not work, more 
drastic steps can be taken. Once an artworld has adopted the sort of guideline I 
suggest, students who submit bags of ashes as their art projects (as one student at 
my university did) will receive failing grades. Individuals who propose to create 
works without a valuable function will be denied support from granting agencies. 

The tendency on the part of artworlds to break the link between being a work 
of art and performing a valuable function has damaged the public standing of 
the arts. In many countries the proliferation of works such as Duchamp’s 
readymades, and the willingness of certain artwords to accept them as artworks, 
has led to a situation where artists are regarded as charlatans or worse. The low 
esteem in which artists and the arts are held has a number of unfortunate 
consequences. The audience for artists diminishes, the arts become an attractive 
target for budget-cutting governments and young people who potentially are 
talented artists become more likely to seek alternative career paths. The desire to 
avoid any of these consequences provides an artworld with practical reasons for 
adopting guidelines which categorize as artworks only works with a valuable 
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function. I am not suggesting that an artworld encourage artists to pander to the 
tastes of an unsophisticated audience. But I am saying that an artworld ought to 
be able to explain to any public why works of art are important. If the link 
between being art and being valuable is broken, this becomes difficult and there 
will be negative consequences. 

If the proposal advanced here is adopted, and an artworld adopts guidelines 
which confer arthood on only works with some valuable function, artworks will 
share some intrinsic property. We will not, however, have to give up on the 
institutional definition of art. Although all artworks will have in common an 
intrinsic functional property, they will not be artworks by virtue of possessing this 
property. Arthood will remain a relational property something possesses because 
it is classified as a work of art by an artworld. One will be able to have an 
evidential reason for believing that something is an artwork one will be able to 
look at a work and see that it has the property characteristic of art. There will still 
be, however, no evidential reasons for believing that artworks must have this 
characteristic property. 

Even if no art world ever again confers arthood on valueless works, a large 
number of such works have already been enfranchised. It might seem as though 
we have to live with the arthood of Fountain, primed canvasses and similar items. 
Fortunately, this is not the case. If an artworld can transform a unnal into a work 
of art, it can change it back into a mere plumbing fixture. In order to effect this 
reversal, an artworld need only adopt a new set of guidelines and thereby draw 
anew the boundaries of the class of artworks. An artworld cannot have any 
evidential reasons for adopting a new specification of the membership 1n the class 
of artworks. Nevertheless, once the members of an artworld realize the practical 
reasons for effecting such a metamorphosis, they can be expected to dis- 
enfranchise all those works which do not perform a valuable artistic function. 

If the members of an artworld are satisfied with the present state of the arts, 
they will not be interested in the proposal I have made in this essay. If, on the 
other hand, members of an artworld find that many artists are creating works of 
little or no interest, they will be more sympathetic to my suggestion. Those who 
are not worried about the art being produced are free to go on conferring arthood 
indiscriminately, or on whatever catches their fancy. The members of an artworld 
who are unhappy with much of what 1s being called art are likely to use restraint, 
and exercise responsibly their power to confer arthood. 


James O Young, Philosophy Department, University of Victoria, PO Box 3045, Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada V8W 3P4. 
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NOTES 


1 See my ‘Artworks and Artworlds’, British 
Journal of Aesthetics, Vol 35 (1995) 

2 Iam not the only one troubled by the arthood 
of Duchamp’s readymades. See, for aample, 
T. J. Diffey, ‘On Defining Art’, in his The 
Republic of Art and Other Essays (New York: Peter 
Lang, 1991), pp. 6ofL, P. N. Humble, “The 
Philosophical Challenge of Avant-garde Art’, 
British Journal of Aesthetics, Vol 24 (1984), and 
Harold Osborne, ‘Aesthetic Implications of 
Conceptual Art, Happenings, Etc.’, Brttsh 
Joumal of Aesthetucs, Vol. 20 (1980). 

3 Richard Wollheim provides an example of 
someone who presents this sort of cntiasm of 
the institutional theory See his Peinting as an 
Art (London: Thames and Hudson, 1987), 
p 16. 

4 This version of the institutional theory of art 
was first articulated in T J. Diffey, “The 
Republic of Art’, British Journal of Aesthetics, Vol. 
9 (1969). It ıs reprinted and elaborated in 
Diffey’s The Republic of Art and Other Essays 
(New York. Peter Lang, 1991). 

5 Stephen Davies provides the germ ofa solution 
to the difficulty in his Definitons of Art (Ithaca. 
Comell U P, 1991). He writes (p. 113) that a 
‘good reason for confernng art status on a piece 


is that the piece would serve the point (or one 
of the points) of art’ The trouble with this 
suggestion 1s that talk about the point or poms 
of art can reintroduce functonalism. If the 
institutional theory is correct, art does not have 
a pomt independently of the decisions of the 
artworld Still, Davies 1s on the nght track and 
his suggestion is developed below 

Sec, for example, Wolbetm, Painting as an Art, 
p- 15 

It would be unfair to attribute to George 
Dickie the view that we ought to adopt a 
guideline which says that something 1s a work 
of art providing that it 1s created ın a specified 
Institutional context Nevertheless, this gude- 
line captures the spirit of his version of the 
institutional definition of art. See, for example, 
The Art Circe (New York Haven, 1984), 
pp 8of 


~d 


I profited from discussion with several colleagues 
while writing this paper, particularly Thomas 
Heyd and Michael Picard. Kenneth Rankin made 
a useful sugeesnon when I read the paper to a 
departmental serninar. Peter Lamarque made two 
valuable suggestions for the improvement of this. 
essay 
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HEARING MUSICAL WORKS IN THEIR 


ENTIRETY 
Nick McAdoo 


THE PARADOX that I want to explore in this paper can be simply stated: our ability 
to grasp any piece of music as a perceptual whole, and consequently as an aesthetic 
one, seems frustrated at every turn by the temporality of its object. Thus, on the 
one hand, the very intelligibility of musical discourse must depend on our 
Capacity to hear each sound not only in relation to the sounds of the immediate 
phrases that surround it, but also to the sounds of the larger temporal wholes of 
which these are a part such as those of entire melodies, whole symphonies and 
even the sounds of an entire musical epoch as when we hear a melody of Brahms 
opening onto the whole horizon of Romantic music and beyond. On the other 
hand, all that we ever actually hear as far as our everyday perceptual powers go 
seems to be one bnef snatch of music at a time, coming towards us from a silent 
future and disappearing into an equally silent past. This, in essence, is the 
conclusion of the nineteenth-century musicologist Edmund Gurney who has 
recently been the subject of an article by Jerrold Levinson,! himself an advocate of 
such a view. 

If we accept, along with Gurney and Levinson, that musical perception must 
be limited to the successtve snatches of the fleeting ‘now-moment’ the con- 
sequences for our appreciation of music are dramatic. As Levinson says: 


What is crucial according to Gurney, is involvement in the musical progression from 
point to point, the local movement from note to note and phrase to phrase. The 
essential form of music 1s located there .. . and not ın architectonic vistas beyond 
aural experience.” 


Prom this it must follow, as Levinson points out, that the many musical theorists 
who believe the main job of musical analysis to be the revelation of large-scale 
structural relations are largely wasting their timel 

In this paper, I shall argue, contrary to Gurney and Levinson, that what limits 
our power to grasp music as aesthetic wholes is not in the end a problem about 
the limits of our everyday perceptual powers but rather about the limits of our 
powers of musical sensitivity? Nonetheless, as the late Frank Sibley would have 
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argued,‘ insofar as such sensitivity must ultimately depend upon our everyday 
powers of perception to grasp a multitude of sounds spread over tıme, the 
separating out of aesthetic from non-aesthetic aural Gestalten is not so easy, for if 
it is the case that we can only ever hear the temporal flow of sound in brief 
snatches at a time, then it will indeed follow that our aesthetic Gestalten will be 
similarly restricted, however sensitive our musical ear. It will therefore be a 
further aim of this paper to contrast the Gurney/Levinson account of aural 
perception with that of Husserl and Merleau-Ponty, who both argue, on the 
contrary, that large-scale aural Gestalten are quite possible. 
As a preliminary, however, we must first deal with Wittgenstein’s caveat that: 


Here it 1s easy to get into that dead-end in philosophy, where one believes that the 
difficulty of the task consists ın our having to describe phenomena that are hard to get 
hold of, the present experience that slips quickly by, or something of the land. 


It would clearly be a mistake to think that our actual experiences of the elusive 
‘now moments’ of sound can ever add anything to the meaning of our musical 
descriptions since meaning, as Husserl remarks in a similar vein, remains 
‘untouched by the flux of our subjective picturing’. Nonetheless, trying to hear 
the tune as a whole is clearly not reducible to the bare thought of the tune, as 
even Ryle came to concede when reconsidering the parallel case of hearing a tune 
in one’s head, in a paper given to the Colloque de Royaumont in 1961. Originally, 
Ryle had argued in The Concept of Mind that this can only mean thinking how the 
tune goes without its being played or humming it 


But what stopped me was that I did not know what more to say on this notion of 
thinking how the tune goes. For a person can say, even with an air of surprise ‘it was 
almost as if I really heard the notes’. . . It is because of this concept of the 
quasi-sensory vivacity of auditory imagined notes, among other things, that I was sure 


of not having succeeded in finding my way. 


Ryle’s difficulties in explaining our sense of the vivid presence of the absent tune 
must surely originate in the same dilemma that confronts all aspects of musical 
understanding, namely that such understanding must come to rest in heard contrasts 
spread over time and no mere conceptual grasp of the structure and expressive 
properties of, for example, a discord, melody or theme and variations can stand in 
their place. In this respect, music certainly seems to differ from most other 
temporally extended objects—drama, football matches, philosophical argument, 
historical events, our own lives perceived as a totality, etc_—insofar as in most of 
these cases, synoptic wholes of a kind, however provisional, can usually be obtained 
by conceptual synthesis, as when we summarize the theme of a play. 

A contrast is sometimes also drawn here between our experience of music and 
static visual art forms like those of painting, architecture and landscape. Levinson, 
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for example, in his article on Gurney points out that it is central to Gurney’s 
philosophy of music that: “Whereas one can have a single sweeping perception of 
the whole of an (architectural) arabesque or fagade, with music one can have only 
a series of perceptions of the parts of the work as it unfolds in time.” 

However, such a contrast is deceptrve. No matter how much one stands back 
from attention to detail and endeavours to see the painting, fagade or landscape in 
a single sweep of the eye, there is always a temporal dimension. This is because in 
reality, the sense of ‘wholeness’ is derived from either (i) the eye rapidly flitting 
over the whole surface or (ii) if ıt does momentarily settle, from the relationship 
between the momentarily focused point and the vaguer halo of recent perceptions 
that have only just passed into our peripheral vision—in much the same way 
as Husserl, in The Phenomenology of Internal Time Consciousness, speaks of the 
‘now-point’ of temporal perception as surrounded by a ‘halo’ of fresh memories 
and expectations (or ‘retentions’ and ‘protentions’ as he designates them in order 
to signal their special kind of vividness”). If this ıs indeed the case, then ıt would 
seem that the visual arts are in much the same boat as music when it comes to 
seeing works as aesthetic wholes since they too will depend on a perceptual and 
not a merely conceptual synthesis, which can only yield itself in time. 

Before examining whether Gurney’s view is really as inevitable as Levinson 
takes it to be, perhaps we should try first to locate the source of the problem. This 
surely lies in the Parmenidean type of response to the Heraclitean flux—namely 
that it appears to be an analytic truth that nothing can be perceived as both past 
and present at one and the same tıme. If this is the case, then it would seem that 
any attempt to account for the perceived unity of temporal objects must be 
doomed to failure, as is classically illustrated by Hume’s bizarre description of 
human experience in terms of a sequence of timeless ‘atomistic? moments. As 
numerous commentators from Kant onward have pointed out, unless we can 
supplement this picture with the presence of a consciousness that transcends such 
moments, we could never see the relationship between them. On the Humean 
account even the very notion of ‘time passing’ itself, let alone any idea of 
following something like a melody, becomes quite unintelligible. 

Prom a phenomenological point of view, then, it is the seeming logical 
impossibility of something’s being simultaneously both past and present that is 
itself self-contradictory. Seen thus, the prima facie response to the problem, as 
exemplified in Brentano’s account of temporality,!° is to reject the discrete 
atomistic model and posit a temporally extended ‘now moment’ incorporating 
both memory of the immediate past and expectation of the immediate future. 
However, as Husserl points out in his critique of Brentano,!! the allocation of 
time-consciousness to memory and anticipation solves nothing since it fails to 
explain how we actually perceive temporal succession and alteration. Furthermore, 
the appeal to memory simply reproduces again the whole problem in its entirety 
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because insofar as acts of memory take place ın the present, then we will still only - 
be able to remember a snatch of music at a time. 

Equally, however, we cannot mean that the sound of the previous and 
anticipated notes are all simultaneously present in our perception at any one 
time—any more than we could see, for example, a landscape from all possible 
positions simultaneously. Of course, if such a feat were possible: 


then, instead of a melody we should have a chord or simultaneous notes or rather a 
disharmonious jumble of sounds such as we should obtain if we struck all the notes 
simultaneously that have already been sounded. ” 


Nor can the sound of the previous notes be like some kind of echo reverberating 
in the background because, as Husserl again points out: 


echoes .. do not belong to retention as such but to perception The reverberation of 
a violin tone is a very weak violin tone and is completely different from the retention 
of loud sounds which have just been. ? 


The move that is made at this point by Husserl and also anticipated by Gurney 
in The Power of Sound (1880), is to make a clear distinction between (i) memory 
and anticipation proper, which are fundamentally non-perceptual, and (ii) a 
temporally expanded ‘now-moment’ which freshly contains the immediate 
future flowing towards it and the immediate past trailing behind it, without 
which the ‘now-moment’ could have no intelligible identity. Levinson aptly 
characterizes this latter notion in terms of: ‘the sort of vivid apprehension of a 
musical unit which goes beyond what is literally heard but stops far short of . . . 
mere intellectual contemplation of a recollected structure’." 

However, while both Gurney and Husserl are agreed as to the phenomeno- 
logical necessity of a vivid perceptual present that extends, albeit problematically, 
over time, where they diverge is over its temporal scope. For Gurney, as we have 
seen, the most that we can ever hope for 1s a fleeting perception of transitional 
passages. Levinson, following Gurney, even goes one step further in putting a 
figure of around half a minute on the maximum possible duration of such an 
experience, depending on the nature of the music'’—a point to which I shall 
return. 

Husserl’s analysis, on the other hand, holds out the promise of something 
much less empirically restrictive insofar as our ‘time consciousness’ is able to 
‘focus on the flow, on a section of the flow or on the passage of the flowing 
consciousness from the beginning to the end of the sound’.® Thus, there will be 
occasions on which, in some extraordinary sense: ‘the whole melody appears as 
present so long as . . . the notes belonging to it, intended in the one nexus of 
apprehensions, still sound’.!” 
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To understand the temporal scope opened up by Husserl’s account we need 
first to look at the emphasis he places on the nature of the temporal object 
itself —an area that is inevitably glossed over in Gumey’s more psychologically 
oriented picture. For Husserl, just as with spatial perception, it is always the 
object itself that I see and not the absurd idea that hypnotized European 
philosophy for so long of some ‘picture of the world in my head’,” so is it too 
with temporal objects like pieces of music—i.e. ıt is always the free-standing 
piece itself that I hear and not just some sound ‘in my head’. At the same time 
however, both spatial and temporal perception are always necessarily from a 
spatio-temporal position (not to mention a cultural, emotional and bodily one) in the 
sense that I can only ever hear the piece of music from a point in time, such as ‘at 
the beginning’ or ‘somewhere ın the middle’ of it, just as I can only ever view the 
landscape at any one time ‘from over here’ or ‘over there’. Nonetheless, to 
reiterate, from a phenomenological point of view it is always the music itself at 
which my heanng is directed. Thus, as with my perception of the landscape, my 
positional view onto it will always be aiming at something more comprehensive, 
characterized by Husserl! as ‘intuitional fulfilment’ whereby ‘thoughts repose as if 
satisfied in the sight of their object’.” 

Much of the force of Husserl’s argument here depends on the persuasiveness 
of the analogy between spatial and temporal perception. Thus, ın characterizing 
our attempts to grasp temporal objects as percerved totalities, Husserl suggests 
that ‘the further we withdraw from the now .. . the greater the blending and 
drawing together’, leading to ‘a kind of temporal perspective (within the originary 
temporal perspective) analogous to spatial perspective’.” Merleau-Ponty 
elaborates on this in his celebrated exegesis of Husserl’s idea of temporality in The 
Phenomenology of Perception: 


Time, in our primordial experience of it, is. . a mobile setung which moves away 
from us, like the landscape seen through a railway carriage window. Yet we do not 


really believe that the landscape 1s moving; the gate keeper by the level-crossing 1s 
whisked by, but the hill over there scarcely moves at all. 


In the same way, each note or brief snatch of a musical theme may appear to rush 
past while the presence of the theme itself asserts its perceptual presence rather 
like the distant hillside. Furthermore, as with the visual perception, we may 
choose to shift our focus from one to the other. 

What makes all this possible is revealed in Husserl’s famous ‘Diagram of 
Time’ whereby each moment of ‘lived experience’ contains within itself its 
immediate past (without which there could be no awareness of time), which in 
tum contains the immediate past of that moment and so on, stretching back like 
a ‘comet’s tail’ to the beginning” of our consciousness of the temporal object and. 
also forward, via our expectations, to its conclusion. Thus, the snatch of music 
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that we actually hear at any one time becomes increasingly modified and enriched 
as the rest of the melody before and after becomes implicated in it—just as, of 
course, every other part of the melody 1s being modified continuously as future 
expectations are made present and flow back into the past. As Husserl puts it: ‘As 
the recollective process advances, the (future) horizon is continually opened up 
anew and becomes richer and more vivid. . . . Everything new reacts on the old.’ 

This extraordinary potential of partial intuitions to ‘reach through’ to the 
object of which they are a partial intuition is well characterized by Merleau-Ponty 
when he says that: 


I do not posit the past or construct it . . . I reach it in its recent, yet already elapsed, 
thisness. . What is given to me is A transparently visible through 41, then the two 
through Az, and so on.... In short, since in time , being and passing are synonymous, 
by becoming past the event does not cease to be? 


Perhaps another way of putting this, in order to ward off the logical objection that 
our perception of x cannot simultaneously be both past and present, would simply 
be to say that even if ‘being past’ is not ‘being present’ it is still a form of ‘being’, 
namely ‘being past’. Even this move is not without its problems, however, since 
despite the phenomenological necessity of an expanded ‘now moment, we may still 
need to go some way towards meeting the logical demand by conceding that the 
temporal ‘halo’ that surrounds the ‘now moment’ cannot literally be a perception, 
but rather a quasi-one. It is surely this underlying tension that accounts for the 
rather strained language of Husser!’s neologisms like ‘retention’ and ‘protention’, 
Levinson’s ‘quasi-hearing’™ and Ryle’s ‘quasi-sensory vivacity of auditory imagined 
notes’.” Equally, however, as we have already seen, such experiences cannot simply 
be constituted by memory and intellectual constructions. When, for example, we 
hear the simple tune return at the end of Bach’s Goldberg Variations, while we 
cannot literally be hearing all the variations through which it has been run ‘at a single 
glance’, yet neither could a mere conceptual synthesis be adequate to the task. The 
theme and variations must in some way assert their presence as a totality—perhaps 
more like a synoptic feeling, e.g. of celebration or profundity, than a perception, 
although a feeling that must be grounded on the complex interaction of sounds that 
constitute the music’s total identity. 

At this point it is tempting to turn to empirical psychology. I referred earlier to 
Levinson’s speculation that the maximum time-span of the vivid ‘now moment’ 
might be around half a minute ‘depending on the nature of the musical matenal 
involved and the quality of its internal connections’. This point needs further 
development, especially in relation to what is a commonplace of the psychology 
of perception that the most items we can hold together at any one time in our 
‘short-term memory’ is about seven. However, the crucial point of interest here 
is not, of course, the precise number of such items but rather that they may vary 
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spectacularly ın scope, depending on whether we are talking simply about an 
arbitrary collection (like a random list of words) or something that is internally 
connected like the sentences of a paragraph held together by a single train of 
thought or even a collection of paragraphs held together by a central theme 
and so on. In much the same way, we may see many of the formal structures of 
music—e.g. melody, counterpoint and recapitulation, or the repetitiveness 
that characterizes much traditional Eastern music and modern Western 
Minimalism—as, in part, strategies for music to transcend its own temporality. 
Indeed, this may well be part of the art of music, to make us continuously aware, 
throughout a piece, of its total perceptual identity. 

If this line of argument is accepted, then the Husserl/Merleau-Ponty view that 
a partial intuition may in some way reveal the total temporal ‘presence’ of the 
musical work seems far more persuasive than the Gumey/Levinson view that 
partial intuition is all. Furthermore, if the latter were correct, why should such a 
restriction not apply equally, for example, to reading convoluted prose and 
ultimately to thinking itself? This would then entail the even stranger 
consequence that our grasp of extended linguistic expressions like novels and 
philosophical arguments would be similarly limited to their particular twists and 
turns and never able to get a synoptic grip on the whole. By contrast, the great 
strength of the Husserl/Merleau-Ponty view is that it underpins what, at a 
practical level, we all already know: far from there being an insoluble problem we 
find it in general only too easy to observe time passing, often in very large chunks, 
and it is this that makes possible the further aesthetic capacity to hear melodies as 
melodies—unless, of course, they are too avant-garde. Thus, for all that our 
capacity to listen to music is quite extraordinary when viewed phenomen- 
ologically—indeed a main purpose of this paper has been to try to get the reader 
to marvel at just that—nonetheless, at the practical level of listening to music the 
paradox melts away. 

Perception, then, just is the ability to hold a lot of elements, both spatial and 
temporal, together. However mysterious this may appear from the logical point of 
view, the fact is that we can all do it, providing only that we have normal powers 
of intelligence, sight, hearing, etc. Of course the actual mechanism of perception 
will inevitably be atomistic in some sense both at the level of Husserl’s time-line 
and at the neurological level, and that is what causes the problem. Nonetheless, 
while the mechanism is atomistic we all know that that 1s not perception. How 
one gets from the atomic elements of perception to its experienced unity (both 
temporal and spatial) is indeed a considerable problem for the philosophy of 
perception, where it has clearly stretched philosophers like Husserl and Merleau- 
Ponty to the limits. But how one gets from, for example, the themes, variations 
and movements of a string quartet to its aesthetic unity as a whole must be a 
problem not for the philosophy of perception but for the aesthetics of music— 
even though, as we have seen, the aesthetic account is ultimately dependent or 
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what account we give of our everyday non-aesthetic aural perceptions. From an 
aesthetic point of view however, the ingredient needed to hear a melody as a 
melody is not just a highly attentive perceptual synthesis, as Gurney and Levinson 
seem to be suggesting, but a capacity for musical sensitivity, which can be learned 
and improved upon. 

Of course if we accept the Husserl/Merleau-Ponty view that the perception of 
large-scale aural wholes is within our grasp (which is what then makes feasible 
our aesthetic perception of large-scale musical units), this does not mean that such 
music will not continue to make enormous demands on us at a practical level. 
Here, an instructive parallel can be drawn with a remark of Ilham Dilman’s 
concerning Wittgenstein’s celebrated argument against the idea of a logically 
private language. What Wittgenstein’s argument demonstrates is that, contrary to 
the empiricist view, getting to know the minds of others is basically not an 
intransigent logical problem but a practical one: “The obstacle to knowledge of 
another person’s mind is not a logical gap which no reasoning can bridge, but the 
other person’s unwillingness, reserve, mistrust or insincenty.’™ 

Thus, just as we often get to learn about people the hard way, so is it too with 
music. It is not that it is phenomenologically impossible to hear pieces as wholes, 
as Gurney and Levinson seem to think, but rather that it can be very difficult at 
times. If there is a limit to our ability to hear pieces of music ın any ideal sense as 
totalities, however, this will not be so much for the psychological reasons given by 
Gurney and Levinson but rather because of the limitations that history and 
culture inevitably place upon us. l 

Finally, contrary to the misplaced empiricist belief that our sense of the vivid 
presence of something must depend on an ideal of one-to-one correspondence 
(the source of empiricist problems wıth temporality and much else), what we also 
know from experience ıs that it is often the case that the sparsest perceptual 
and mental images will evoke the most vivid sense of larger spatio-temporal 
presences, as embodied in the artistic commonplace ‘less means more’. This may 
be seen in the following Japanese poem: 


To the yearning seekers of blossoms 
With pride would I offer 

A delight of the eye, 

The green from under the snow 


In a mountain village in springtime. 


Here, the whole presence of spring in all its plenitude is evoked through the power 
of a single image: ‘the green from under the snow’. As with such literary images, so 
with the snatch of melody that evokes a larger musical presence— a quite 
remarkable phenomenon and no less remarkable for being so commonplace. 


Nick McAdoo, Philosophy Department, The Open University, Walton Hall, Milton Keynes, 
MK7 6AA, UK. 
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AESTHETICS VS. IDEOLOGY: 


THE CASE OF CANON FORMATION 
Kanavulil Rajagopalan 


I 


IN HIS fascinating and highly stimulating paper on the issue of canon formation,! 
Willie van Peer questions the currently fashionable tendency to view the literary 
canon exclusively in ‘political’? terms. According to the author, this trend has been 
pursued too far, and, what is worse, has very little to commend itself. Much as I 
sympathize with his concerns, which I take to be entirely genuine, I am of the 
opinion that the specific arguments he comes up with contribute little towards 
proving the point he wishes to make—that ‘the politicized view of the canon” will 
not survive a close scrutiny of concrete cases (like the one he examines at length 
in the paper) and that, in the ultimate analysis, what does explain adequately how 
the literary canon comes into being and is able to stand the test of tme over a 
reasonably long period is the intrinsic aesthetic quality of the literary masterpieces 
in question and not extrinsic motivations such as political interests. In what 
follows, I shall attempt to take a closer look at van Peer’s arguments with a view 
to showing how they go astray and thus miss the target completely. 

Before proceeding further, I will clarify what it is that I am not trying to drive 
home. I am not saying that the thesis that van Peer wishes to uphold will not hold 
water no matter what further arguments one might come up with. In other 
words, I do not rule out a priori the possibility of there being better arguments for 
sustaining the thesis,* or for that matter, that the thesis itself 1s unassailable in spite 
of the kind of (in my judgement) weak argument he adduces in its favour. My 
point is rather that the putative ‘hard facts’ he musters in his paper do not lead to 
the sort of conclusions he thinks they do. Rather, as I wish to show, they only 
create more problems than he is successful in solving. I even suspect that, when 
pursued to their logical extremes, some of his claims may in fact turn out actually 
to backfire and do exactly the opposite of what he expects of them. 


I 


In my view, a major problem with van Peer’s approach to the issue at hand has to 
do with the systematic confusion he makes between ideology and political action. 
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The two are treated throughout his paper as though they are interchangeable. I do 
admit, though, that when all is said and done, they may even turn out to be 
indistinguishable at some level of abstraction. But ıt seems to me that the 
differences between them, at least as they are generally understood, are of 
particular relevance in a discussion about a topic such as canon formation. 

One important difference that immediately springs to mind is that ideology is 
generally understood as operating at a largely unconscious level, whereas political 
choices are under any interpretation choices made consciously. The fact that 
many of those who participate in a political movement may well have been 
misled, say, by false promises or massive propaganda bordering on brainwashing 
does not rob the point of its essential thrust; they do know what they are doing, 
although they have ın all likelihood been ‘taken for a ride’. Furthermore, there is 
also a general assumption that ideologies contain an element of falsehood,” so that 
one would expect every right-thinking person to combat them in order to prepare 
the grounds for science or theory, or whatever it is that one may wish to posit as 
a bulwark. Both these key elements are present in 2 number of definitions of 
ideology. Thus, as Terry Eagleton puts it," 


[...] nobody would claim that their own thinking was ideological, just as nobody 
would habitually refer to themselves as Fatso. Ideology, like halitosis, is in this sense 
what the other person has. It is part of what we mean by claiming that human beings 
are somewhat rational that we would be puzzled to encounter someone who held 
convictions which they acknowledged to be illusory. 


Notice, however, that the two attributes of ideology we have chosen to highlight 
together conspire to make the whole business of detecting the presence of 
ideological formations a highly tricky one. This is so because there can never be 
any absolute guarantee that our own thinking is innocent of all ideological 
connotations. In point of fact, part of what makes ideologies (even the most 
repellent among them) the sort of thing that otherwise perfectly sensible people 
appear to be perfectly at ease entertaining’ is that it is not the presence of ideology 
per se that makes one feel miserable but the consciousness thereof. (Notice, however, 
that the moment ıt is brought to consciousness it ceases to be itself, given the first 
of its definitional attributes.) Ideology is in this sense rather like contradiction, 
about which Wittgenstein remarks somewhere that what is problematic about it 
is not its presence in one’s own thinking but the detection of that presence. 

Van Peer certainly recognizes political action as conscious, voluntary and 
deliberate. At the outset of his paper, for instance, he nghtly characterizes as 
‘political action in the very sense of the words” the selection and evaluation that 
precede the decision as to whether or not a given literary piece 1s to be regarded 
as part of the canon.” But then talk of ‘the politicized view of the canon’ all of a 
sudden gets equated with the view that texts ‘closely mirroring the prevailing 
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ideologies of the dominant groups of its time’ should, eo ipso, form part of the 
corresponding literary canon. No doubt the two go hand-in-hand, but it is 
important to stress that neither entails the other, contrary to what van Peer seems 
to think. Let me explain. Those who hold that the process of canon formation 
reflects the power structure prevalent during a given period of time are not 
necessarily saying"? there must have occurred some well-calculated and behind- 
the-curtains manipulative political action orchestrated by the powers that be. 
Ideologies can spur political action, and indeed they often do. But they can also lie 
dormant over long periods of time and act silently, unnoticed even by those who 
act according to their dictates. This is especially the case when the status quo is 
under no threat or there is no challenge to its integrity forthcoming (in the form 
of conscious political action, usually, but not necessarily, initiated by those who are 
marginalized by the Establishment). Nevertheless, even when they are not 
consciously activated, ideologies can and, for all one knows, invanably do 
underwrite given power structures. 

This means, among other things, that canon transformation must also be brought 
into consideration alongside canon formation, if we want to get a clearer picture 
of what is going on. Unlike canon formation, which can, in theory at least, be 
understood as the process whereby, say, a newly burgeoning literary tradition 
comes to elect certain of its works as constituting its prized crème de la crème, canon 
transformation is a response to an outside stimulus. It follows, furthermore, that 
any explanation as to the transformation of the canon, as opposed to its 
(hypothetical)'' original formation, will probably require that we take into 
account a number of hitherto unheeded factors, including those customarily 
understood as external to it. (By external factors we mean factors other than purely 
aesthetic ones.) The reason for this, I believe, is that, once constituted, canons are 
essentially inert and highly resistant to change. As we shall see below, the 
ideologies that deny the role of external factors are also the ones that seek to 
minimize the idea of radical changes in the canon. 


I 


Let us now zero in on van Peer’s argument for aesthetics as the only key to an 
understanding of canon formation. His whole case rests on the enormous, 
historically attested success of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, both in the Bard’s 
own contemporary England and in times and climes far flung. This is rather 
curious, says the author, given that traditional Shakespearean criticism has 
systematically sought to downplay its literary qualities, which is, ın his view, a 
precipitate judgement ‘based on a careless reading, fed by a repressed 
emotionality, or a cynical disbelief in any utopian vision of the relationship 
between men and women’.” Here we seem to have a concrete case where the 


scholars and critics, presumably the guardians of the literary tradition in question 
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and ever vigilant watchdogs of the canon that holds it together, failed to bring the 
weight of their ideologically motivated intervention to bear on the actual course 
of history. (Incidentally, this also brings out the important links between a literary 
canon and its corresponding literary tradition—the former ensuring the latter’s 
organic unity; more on this below.) What the actual course of history attests to is 
that what prevailed in the end was the (presumably) spontaneous reception of the 
play at the hands of the masses, not the élitist treatment meted out to the play by 
a select coterie of self-appointed literary pundits. 

The facts of the matter thus laid down, van Peer can now triumphantly 
conclude that, if the pundits and the ideology they represented had had their way, 
the history of English literature would have been very different from the one we 
were all taught at high school. Instead of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet that today 
enjoys pride of place in the English literary canon (it is not at all obvious whether 
it is the play or the playwright that has a place guaranteed in the Hall of 
Fame—but never mind that), we would have had, say, Arthur Brooke’s rhymed 
novella The Tragicall Historye of Romeus and Juliet, which probably served as the 
Bard’s principal source of inspiration and whose moralizing tone was, according 
to van Peer, more in keeping with ‘the prevailing ideologies of the dominant 
groups of its time’.’’ By contrast, the text of Shakespeare’s play ‘radically 
undermined such ideologies’."* Contrary to what one might expect on the 
strength of the thesis that affirms ideological determination of canonicity, 
Brooke’s version has not even had ‘the faintest chance of becoming canonical’? 
whereas the one by Shakespeare ‘has enjoyed canonical prestige which—although 
attempts have been made to downgrade its status—can hardly be denied’.'® 

There are several unstated assumptions in van Peer’s reasoning. Let me spell 
out three of them: (i) literary critics invariably speak for and in the name of the 
‘prevailing ideologies of the dominant groups’; (1i) the ‘prevailing ideologies of 
the dominant groups’ are generally at odds with the interests of the public at 
large; and (iii) it is always possible, with reference to any work of art, to separate 
the aesthetic wheat from the ideological chaff. I shall consider each one of them, 
but in reverse order. 

Proposition (iii) is nothing but the Kantian postulate of the possibility of pure 
and disinterested aesthetics. In the ultimate analysis, this is just what is being 
challenged by those who van Peer is concerned to refute. In the words of one 
writer on the subject, we are dealing with ‘the massively resistant tautology of 
literary history: that works ought to be canonized because they are good’.” 
Among those who are in the adversary camp are Bruns, who regards the canon 
not as a literary category, but as a ‘category of power’; Ohmann,”? according to 
whom the concept of canon 1s reducible to class-conflicts; Altien, for whom 
canons are simply ‘ideological banners for social groups’;” and Krupat, in whose 
opinion the canon is quite simply the ‘institutionalisation of [...] particular verbal 
artefacts that appear best to convey and sustain the dominant social order’.”’ 
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Proposition (ii) does not make explicit whether or not the clash of interests 
occurs at a conscious level for both parties. Because of the conflation of ideology 
and political action mentioned earlier, the question may appear at first to be 
unanswerable. But there are several passages in his text where van Peer’s analysis 
seems to imply that the parties involved are fully conscious of what is going on all 
the time. I have serious doubts on that. It is not even the case that the élite literary 
pundits know what they are doing and the ‘mob’ does not; those who manipulate 
things and those who are at the recetving end of manipulation are equally acting 
under the spell of one and the same ideology. Both parties are, in other words, 
equally guilty of connivance with the order of things. Evidently, my source of 
inspiration here is Michel Foucault. 

The only moment the above state of affairs is brought to consciousness is when 
there is the threat of 2 rupture. The threat to the canon, understood as a system, 
is always the result of conscious political action. This becomes clear as soon as we 
shift the focus of our attention from canon formation to canon transformation. It 
is only when we examine the process of canon transformation that we can have a 
glimpse of how unconscious ideologies are galvanized into conscious political 
action. This leads us to the following question: given that, as I said, canons are by 
nature inert and resistant to change, how in the end are we to explain the changes 
that they do undergo from time to time? 

Depending on which end of the ideological spectrum you are located, you 
might suggest different answers. The answer from the political Right is summed 
up in the following famous remark by T. S. Eliot: 


The existing monuments form an ideal order among themselves, which is modified 
by the introduction of the new (the really new) work of art among them. The existing 
order is complete before the new work arrives; for order to persist after the 
supervention of novelty, the whole existing order must be, if ever so slightly, altered; 
and so the relations, proportions, values of cach work of art toward the whole are 
readjusted; and this is conformity between the old and the new. 


Notice, first of all, that Eliot is primarily concerned to explain how an ideal order 
can nevertheless undergo changes. Eliot’s thesis boils down to the claim that 
canons are moved by an internal purposiveness that guarantees that the change is 
always from one ideal order to another ideal order, which is, come to think of it, a rather 
strange way of putting things. If pressed to offer a rationale, he would probably 
have gone ‘Ténnysonian and said, well, ‘God fulfils Himself in many ways/Lest 
one good custom should corrupt the world’. And God prefers smooth transitions, 
not cataclysmic ones. Thus, in his essay on Matthew Arnold, Eliot says” ‘from 
time to time, it is desirable that some critic shall appear to review the past of our 
literature and set the poets and the poems in a new order. This task is not one of 
revolution, but of readjustment.’ 
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As a matter of fact, Eliot so radically reduces the importance of canonical 
changes that one way of capturing the essence of his approach is by describing it 
as ‘structuralism at its conformist and conservative best’. For it is by reducing the 
importance of change, of history, that Eliot can concentrate on motivations purely 
internal to the system—to wit, internal purposiveness—as responsible for the 
almost imperceptible (as he assures us) ‘readjustments’ going on in the system. 

As Guillory has remarked,” ‘few writers of our century seem more oppressed 
than Eliot by the feeling that canon is by its very nature closed and that it can be 
reopened only by the most elaborate and even covert of strategies’. 

How do thinkers on the political Left, view the phenomenon? Well, to igs 
with, they dismiss the very idea of the Great Tradition as ‘false consciousness’” 
and a ‘bourgeois invention’. For them, the tradition and the canon that codifies 
it must be overthrown, and the only means to achieve this goal 1s political action, 
aimed at eradicating false consciousness and knocking off false idols. 

If the Left insists on a total overhaul, the Right appears, at first blush, to be 
saying that all that is needed and can effectively be accomplished is occasional 
refurbishing. This was, as we saw, the essential thrust of Eliot's reflections. But 
Eliot’s own record as a ‘canon-buster’ would seem to give the lie to his 
preachings. 

What makes Eliot’s point of view different from that of those who are impelled 
by the leftist ideology is that he is convinced that his own intervention 1s strictly 
from within the tradition, since on his account no change can be the result of 
pressures from the outside. That is to say, Eliot would see his own role as 
someone responsible for a major shake-up of the existing canon, as that of a 
reformer who was acting in the name of the very Tradition he helped reform. 
Rather than knocking off consecrated idols, Eliot was directly concerned with (or, 
at least, saw his own role ın such a light) restoring the old order by driving away 
the usurpers. In other words, Eliot’s view of the ‘readjustment’ of the canonical 
order commits him to what one might describe as pure, de-politicized aesthetics. 
It is de-politicized all right, but certainly not innocent of ideological 
connotations. It is tempting to ask at this juncture if the very gesture of 
de-politicization itself may not after all turn out to be the result of (essentially 
unconscious) ideological motives. 

We are finally in a position to consider proposition (i): that, as a matter of 
general rule, literary critics speak on behalf of the dominant ideology. Within a 
Foucauldian view of the organization of power structures that I have been 
assuming, this idea too is highly problematic. Just as the responsibility for the 
maintenance of given power equilibria is equally and indistinguishably shared by 
those who benefit from it as well as those who are left out, so too are the ‘pockets’ 
of resistance. This is implicitly recognized by van Peer when he cites William 
Hazlitt to the effect that Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet was definitely an all-time 
box office hit. Nevertheless, it is important to point out that van Peer himself is 
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at a loss when it comes to explaining such a statement by Hazlitt—who was 
someone, by all accounts, who had a place assured in the select coterie of the 
literary élite of his period. The author is forced to consider Hazlitt to be the odd 
one out and dismiss the whole thing with the rather evasive remark: ‘This is in 
itself somewhat strange’.”” 


IV 


Before concluding this discussion, I will recapitulate the main points of my 
critique and also make some final remarks on van Peer’s case against the view that 
canons are ideological formations. The thesis of disinterested aesthetics itself is, 
as I have argued in the foregoing paragraphs, an offspring of a certain ideology. 
Furthermore, contrary to what van Peer seems to think, power is not vested in 
one group of people who use it against the interests of those who do not have 
it. The haves and the have-nots bear an equal share of responsibility in the per- 
petuation of power structures. 

This means that the last paragraph of van Peer’s paper, where one reads a confi- 
dent set of assertions which I quote below in their entirety, is full of non sequiturs 
and unwarranted argumentative leaps. 


What this analysis does show is that the claim that the canon is composed of works 
chosen out of political motives 1s simply wrong. As the case of Romeo and Juliet amply 
demonstrates, the canon may contain works that are absolutely at odds with the 
central values of the traditional society from which they emerged. I do not see how 
the Foucauldian approach can honestly deal with such a falsification of its claims 
without at the same time having to give up one of its most basic tenets, i.e., that texts 
are always imbued with the power of dominant groups in society. Even the most 
central literary texts of Western culture, those in the canon, may directly go against 
the grain of that culture’s ideology Any assertion to the contrary 1s simply false 


First of all, it is certainly not true that critics always represent the ideology of the 
dominant groups in a society. Even if they did, it has nothing to do with the fact 
that some of those very works slighted by the critics do attract public attention. 
This is so because, in any society, one is bound to encounter a certain schism 
between a high culture (usually identified with the intelligentsia) and a low 
culture (identified with the masses at large). Ironically enough, in many contexts 
it is the high culture that runs counter to the vested interests of the local power 
groups, who are nevertheless quite happy to promote the low culture to keep the 
masses happy and divert their attention from more serious issues. In such cases, 
cultural artefacts that aim at pure aesthetic indulgence are frequently elected as 
the right candidates for official sponsorship. A quick glimpse at the recent history 
of countries in Asia, Afnica and Latin America, as well as Europe, that have been 
through tough dictatorships will readily confirm the point I am making. 

What must not be lost sight of is that the opposite of the process just examined 
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somehow seems to hold good: works that get the stamp of approval from the 
powers that be are frequently rewarded with public popularity. (The case of the 
Oscar awards may help clarify matters here. An academy award is a sure guarantee 
of a film’s success at the box-office, although—and this only confirms the earlier 
point—nothing follows from the fact that a film failed to make it all the way, 
despite all the recommendations.) 

What goes on in cultural contexts under dictatonal regimes affords us a good 
point of reference in relation to which we may go on to visualize what goes on in 
all cultures tout court. Dictatorships are explicit political instruments whereby 
vested ideological interests are promoted and maintained. Lacking such explicit 
instruments of self-aggrandizement, the powers that be in the so-called ‘open’ 
societies are forced to look for more covert means of achieving the same goals. 
Part of the motivation for promoting popular culture, and with it the attendant 
values of selfless sacrifice and total devotion to ‘altruistic’ causes (among these 
values one may also consider Platonic love—the very theme of Romeo and Juliet, 
according to van Peer), is, as noted above, to ward off potential dangers to the 
status quo. It does not thereby become any the less ideological,” because ideology 
at its political best is ideology that successfully passes for something else—say, 
unalloyed aesthetics. 
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Values of Art: Pictures, Poetry and Musi. By 
MALCOLM BUDD. The Penguin Press. 1995 pp. 
213 £2000. 

THERE ARE few more tantalizingly elusive 

questions in aesthetics than that concerning the 

values of art. It is one thing to enquire, in an 
empirical spirit, into the instrumental values of 
art, the actual effects, beneficial or harmful, 
short-term or long-term, that exposure to the arts 

can have on individuals or societies This is a 

question of great importance to educationalists, 

among others. But Malcolm Budd, in this 
difficult and deeply engaging study, tells us carly 
on that he ıs not concerned with instrumental 

values but with ‘the value of a work of art as a 

work of art’, which ‘does not consist in the work’s 

actually accomplishing some valuable end ın the 
case of one, some or many of us’ (p. 5). Budd's 
approach 1s resolutely abstract and his austerely 
analytic methodology allows him to encompass 
art of all kinds, art per æ, timelessly and 
universally. Nor does he offer, and in the nature 
of his enquiry he does not need to offer, any 
particular case studies which might illustrate in 
detail what values inbere ın specific works 

The first chapter sets out the central thesis, 
which ın its initial formulation is as sumple as it is 
striking: the value of a work of art as a work of art 
is the intrinsic value of the expenence the work 
offers Of course, a great deal of unpacking 1s 
needed, indeed is supplied, for the deceptrvely 
simple idea of ‘the experience the work offers 

The appropriate expenence requires a full under- 

standing of the work (‘umbued with an awareness 

of ... the aesthetically relevant properties of the 
work’) and is a type, not any person’s actual 
experience. Also, Budd 1s opposed to aestheticism 

or formalism in charactenzing the value of art a 

work's subject matter is as mmportant as its formal 

properties, and there is no commitment in the 
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thesis to a specifically aesthetic emotion as a 
response to art 

What about the more familar cognitive values 
associated with great works of art, such as, in 
Budd’s own words, ‘the invigoration of one’s 
consciousness, or a refined awareness of human 
psychology or political or social structures, or 
moral insight, or an imaginatrve identuficaton 
with a sympathetic form of life or point of view 
that 1s not one’s own’ (p 7)° These, interestingly, 
are admitted as aspects, rather than consequences, 
of the expenence a work might offer so need not 
be set aside as instrumental values, indeed, they 
can ‘partly consutute’ the intrinsic value of the 
experience What this means ıs that ‘experence’ 
in Budd’s thesis is very generously concerved. 
This would have to be so for other reasons as 
well After all, the expenences on offer from 
poems, triple-decker novels and kinetic sculp- 
tures are likely to be pretty diverse Can the 
notion of ‘experience’ bear this kind of weight 
without dissolving into a catch-all for amy land 
of response—affective, emotive, umaginative, cog- 
nitve or simply reflecove—that attention to art 
invites? 

It is worth pausing a bit longer on this core idea 
of experience before turning to the particular 
instances—pictures, poetry and music—which 
Budd uses to flesh out his thesis That there 
should be some connection between art and 
expenence is hardly surprising, but the difficulty, 
as always, is to make ıt precise. Budd's thesis is as 
promising as any I have seen but questions 
remain, certainly about its sufficiency in an 
explanation of artistic value but also about its 
necessity There are many activities, not normally 
considered artistic, which also have as their 
principal (and non-instrumental) value the 
intrinsic value of the expenence they offer. 
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mountain climbing, enjoying heute cuisine, 
Highland dancing, most sports. These are things, 
like art, which people find pleasurable ‘for their 
own sake’, nor is the pleasure merely sensory in 
any passive or non-reflective way, cach involving 
to be fully appreciated. Budd never claims he ws 
offenng a sufficient condition for artistic value so 
the existence of these other non-artistic activites 
which seem to share the values of art should not 
pose a fatal objection. What it means, though, is 
that Budd has characterized a generic value which 
art has in common with other things, he has not 
found a value specific to art. (There is one factor 
which might have served to set art apart from the 
activites I have listed, namely the role of 
compotion in art but, because of worries that 
this might point only to an mstrumental value 
(pp 13-16), Budd is curiously reluctant to give 
communication any essential place in the 
defimition he offers.) 

We cannot quite leave the sufficiency issue 
there for a further question arises: how do we 
know, on Budd's account, that we are evaluating a 
work of art as a work of art (which his definiendum 
requires)? To make sure it is artistic value we have 
identified would seem to presuppose a 
determinate conception of art itself However, 
Budd—no doubt well-advisedly—refises to be 
drawn into the ‘what is art?’ quagmire. His 
strategy is: T specify a disunctrve value—a value 
that works of art can possess, and which 15 
possessed to a high degree by all great works of 
art, I then count an evaluation of a work of art as 
an evaluation of it as art in so far as the work is 
being evaluated with respect to the distinctive 
value I have specified’ (pp. 3-4). One danger is 
that ‘distunctrve’ here might simply beg the 
question; in fact, as we have seen, the value 
identified 1s not quite as distinctive (to art) as 
Budd might have hoped But the strategy itself is 
msky because in the wrong hands it could yield 
altogether the wrong kind of values: being worth a 
lot of money, being admired by connoisseurs, and 
so forth We know these are inadequate because 
of other things we know about art This suggests 
that there is a lot more lurking behmd Budd's 
strategy than appears on tts face 


The problem of the necessity of the account 
brings us back to the focus on expenence. Is ‘the 
intrmsic value of the experience a work offers’ of 
necessity what makes a work of art valuable as art? 
No doubt if ‘experience’ were given its broadest 
posmble construal it would be hard to detach ıt 
from an account of the value of all types of art. 
But Budd proposes one telling constraint on 
artistic value, that ıt be a ‘sentment-dependent 
property’, which he defines m terms of ‘affective 
response’ (p. 38). This rems in the idea of ‘experi- 
ence’ but at the serious cost of compromising the 
necessity and universality of the theory. While the 
values of the visual and musical arts might well 
reside essentially in the affective responses they 
vite, it seems far from clear that thts is true also 
of, for example, the literary arts (as well as the 
motley of art forms commonly called ‘con- 
ceptual) No doubt readers of novels undergo 
characteristic affective responses (emotional and 
imaginative), but no full or adequate account of 
literary value, 1¢. the artstic value ascnbed to 
works of literature, should grve pnmary focus to 
the ‘experience’ these works offer in this more 
narrowly concerved sense. Of course, this might 
be a reason, for those who share Budd’s 
mtuitions, for doubting whether literary works 
are ‘works of art’ in strato sensu. But again one 
must be careful not to beg the question. 

When Budd comes to examine particular art 
forms it is perhaps significant that he has nothing 
to say about novels and among the literary arts 
concentrates on poetry and tragedy, where 
‘experiential’ values seem more important 
Nevertheless, the chapters on pictures, poetry and 
music are unmensely rich and sugpestrve. In the 
discussion of pictures Budd ıs principally 
concerned to see off Formalism, particularly the 
extreme kind proposed by Clive Bell and Roger 
Pry. You will not find a more incase and 
devastating attack on the idea of ‘significant form’ 
anywhere In fact, ıt has to be said that Budd 1s at 
ishing theories or points of views which conflict 
with his own. Hume gets the treatment twice 
over. on the standard of taste and on the tragic 
emotions. There is a withering assault too on 
many aspects of Kant’s aesthetics. These critical 
sections of the book should be required reading 
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for anyone, at any level, engaging with such 
topics. For one thing, they illustrate the 
uresistible power of analytical reasoning in the 
hands of an acknowledged master. 

A general theme in both the chapters on 
pictures and on poetry 1s the indissolubility of 
what Budd would think of as misleadingly called 
‘form’ and ‘content’ ın an adequate response to 
the works as art In the case of pictures this means 
offering an explanation of the very nature of 
pictonal representation, including the difference 
between its reltonal and non-relational aspects, 
and the ways that viewing such representations 
differs from viewing a corresponding scene in the 
real world. In the case of poetry Budd attends to 
slightly different concerns: how important a 
poet’s sincerity 1s to the value of the poetry and 
how important it 1s whether or not a reader shares 
the overall philosophy or outlook of the poem in 
trying to evaluate it. The task 1s to resist falling on 
the one side into formalism or on the other into 
an undue concentration on imtellectual content 
which ignores the poetic medium I can only 
recommend that you read for yourself the 
exquisite balancing act that Budd displays on this 
hoary dilemma. 
with a profound account of how the depiction of 
access to suffering or adversity but also display ‘an 
extraordimary ability to articulate thoughts and 
feelings appropriate to the lands of people they 
are’ (p 121). Budd is surely mght that it us thus 
combination of immediacy and artfuiness in tragedy 
which accounts for its power and appeal. 

Finally, the chapter on music highlights an art 
which unequivocally grounds its value on the 
experiences it offers. Budd’s premise 1s that music 
(at least what Peter Kivy has called ‘musc alone’, 
Le without accompanying words) 1s an abstract art. 
What that means 1s that it is not of the essence of 
music to represent or refer to anything or be 
about anything other than itself So what 1s 
musical 
experience that music invites? It 1s ‘the experience 
of.. the intramusical meaning of a musical work, 
that is, the work’s audible musical structure, the 
musically significant relations (melodic, harmon- 
ic, rhythmic and so on) that obtain amongst the 
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sounds and mlences that compose the work’ (p. 
127). From this austere base, the challenge is to 
explain why music should be held in such high 
esteem. The answer Budd proposes is the familiar 
one, that music expresses emotions, but it is grven 
an added twist, namely that music is (or 1s often) 
the expression of ebstract emotion. 

This 1s home terntory for Budd, who has 
published a much praised book on the topic of 
music and emotion; there is no doubt that some 
of the most subtle thoughts ın this book are to be 
found on this theme. His core idea us: ‘when you 
hear music as bemg expressive of emotion E ... 
you bear the music as sounding like the way E 
feels’ (p 136). It is not entirely clear how what he 
elsewhere calls this ‘cross-categorial likeness 
perception’ ss supposed to take place or whether 
trying to concerve of something's sounding like a 
feeling is any easier than trying to concerve how 
sounds can express emotions in the first place, 
which 1s the problem it ts supposed to explain 
Budd develops and transposes this core idea in 
many and subtle ways For example, ın its first 
ramification, it is only the quality of emouon that 
you hear the music as expressing (say, sadness as 
an abstract property) rather than a real or 
imagined instance; in other cases the music’s 
that feeling in the hearer, albeit one still lacking a 
definite object, ın a third type of case, a hearer 
might ‘imagine the feeling being undergone’, 
thus hearing the music as expressing an occurrence 
or instance of the feeling (p 151). 

For all rts concision there 1s exceptional depth 
of thought in Budd’s treatment Anyone who has 
wrestled with the question of how music can 
express emotion should look to Budd for 
enlightenment. But there can be no denying that 
this is a pretty tough book, unremitting in its 
spare analytical progression. While, for that 
reason, I might hesitate to recommend it to 
someone starting out in philosophy or aesthetics, 
I would put it top ofa reading list for those deeply 
engaged in the subject. 


PETER LAMARQUE 
Unversity of Hull 
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Arte e Cogniztome. Introduzione alla Prycolopsa 
dell Arte. By ALBERTO ARGENTON Cortina 1996 
Pp 350 

ALTHOUGH ARGENTON’S book on art and 
cognition is written as a mere introduction to the 
psychology of art, it is of interest to those famuliar 
with the field. Argenton, who teaches art 
psychology and literature at the University of 
Padua, offers a well-organized bird’s-eye view, 
and he bases his presentation on thorough 
references to the literature, both historical and 
contemporary. As 2 part of his European and 
American maternal he has a large resource of all 
but unknown Italian writings. There is also a 
conspicuous difference between the more 
eropincal Anglo-Saxon approach and the more 
conceptual Latin way of treating psychological 
subjects. Much care goes to the definition of 
terms. It ıs a useful complement of what is being 
wnitten in English. 

The book ws concetved strictly from the 
perspective of cognitive psychology, which aims, 
however, at covering the entire range of intel- 
lectual, motivational and emotive aspects. Thus, 
after sketching briefly the Freudian approach, 
Argenton takes care of gestalt psychology by 
embarking on ample citations of my own work. 
His histoncal account discusses experimental 
aesthetics, as mtroduced by Fechner and Wundt, 
and covers the school of Daniel Berlyne, much 
dependent on mformation theory. Tob deal with 
aesthetcs, these experimental studies relied on 
the hedonistic expedient of asking observers 
to state their preferences—an approach much 
favoured at the time, even though it neglected to 
enquire what exactly it was that aroused the 
pleasure or displeasure. 

Argenton’s book assumes the universality of 
aesthetic form, which can be derived from the 
physical equipment of the human body and 
the inherent formal principles of simplicity, 
symmetry and equilibnum. These conditions of 
the organism must respond, in tum, to the 
particular characterisucs of the medium 
employed by the artist 

The universality of the basic prinaples shows 
most purely ın the early stages of art. Argenton 
selects as his prototypes not only the artwork of 
young children but especially the Paleolithic wall 


paintings of Lascaux. This is a dubious choice, 
because although these paintings display some of 
the universal formal features, they are clearly not 
the products of a truly early style Also, next to 
nothing is known about the socal and ritual 
motives to which they are due, and therefore no 
reliable generalirations can be denved from them. 

The Italian language has to cope, just as does 
English, with the twofold meaning of the term 
‘representation’. On the one hand it means a 
man-made figuration of an expenenced observa- 
tion, on the other it ts best called a mental image. 
Here we meet what psychologists have called 
cognitive maps, namely organized structures 
serving as a guide for orientation To be useful, 
such a map must be more than an inventory of 
elements; it must be a truly interactive gestalt 
of all the components, operating as a whole This 
apples particularly to the artist's mental mages, 
which grow at various levels of completeness to 
test versions of 2 possible solution. 

Gone are the days when the doctrine of 
Benedetto Croce banned, in Italy, the approach 
‘from below’, as Fechner called 16 but Argenton 
supplements his cognitive presentation with the 
rich heritage of Italian literature. I was delighted 
to see that he describes the artistic process with 
the same quotation from Dante's Purgatorio that I 
also used for decades to this purpose: 


E ioa hu. P mi son un che, quando 
Amor mi spira, noto e a questo modo 
ch’ e’ ditta dentro vo significando 


which is roughly translatable as “And I told hım: I 
am one who when Love breathes with its 
mspiration I take note of what he dictates in me, 
and I go significating’. Argenton also relies on the 
prose statements of Eugenio Montale and other 
writers. 

As a psychologist he is quite willing to describe 
art as functional. He refers to the ornamental 
shape of Indian mandalas as a means of concen- 
tration and meditation, and he gives Preud’s 
interpretation of what the analyst saw as the 
mission of Michelangelo’s Moses As an example 
he describes Nalewitch’s Suprematst Black Square 
as 2 conveyor of ‘staticity’ and the Black Sphere as 
conveying dynamics. 
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In her useful Preface, Lucia Pirro Russo, 
professor of developmental psychology at Paler- 
mo, notes that Argenton ttes his first chapter 
‘Cognition and Art’ and the last one ‘Art and 
Cognition’ Histoncally, most psychologists have 
used the arts sumply as demonstration material for 
ther theses, but increasingly art theorists and art 
historians have relied on what they have learnt 
from perception and other psychological findings. 
Argenton gives us an example of how to use a 
balanced contnbution of both to convey a larger 
image embracing science and art 


RUDOLF ARNHEIM 


Ann Arbor, MI 


Prismatic Thought. Theodor W Adorno, By PETER 
UWE HOHENDAHL. University of Nebraska 
Press 1995 pp 287. £38 00. 

ADORNO’S PHILOSOPHICAL aesthetics has thus far 
been unevenly received in the English-speaking 
world, The only eusting English translation of 
Adorno’s major treatise, Aesthetic Theory, was 
recently withdrawn by its publishers because of 
its maccuracy (although another attempt 1s to be 
published shortly) Beyond this, however, the 
difficulty has sometimes been the comparative 
unfamilianty of an English-speaking audience 
with a German philosophical tradition which 1s 
the very element ın which Adomo’s thought lives 
and moves As 2 result, isolated theses or polemics 
have often been extracted from Adorno’s work 
without a proper sense of their philosophical 
context. Yet perhaps the most substantal obstacle 
to a proper English-speaking reception of 
Adorno’s aesthetic theory has been its double- 
edged relation to what is generally understood by 
‘philosophical aesthetics’ itself. Against a whole 
range of formalist or expressivist or mimeticist 
theones, Adorno insists on the histoncity of art 
and aesthetic evaluation Yet against aesthetic 
relatrvism he insists upon the possible ‘truth- 
content’ of works of art and on the impossibility 
of simply junking traditional categories of 
aesthetic judgement such as ‘beauty’, whose 
aporias he regards as ineltminably bound up with 
persisting soctal antagonisms 


In recent years there have been signs that things 
are beginning to change. The work of philo- 
sophical critical theonsts such as Jay Bernstein 
and Peter Dews has begun to address the 
connections between Adorno and classical 
German philosophy in a way which had 
previously happened only in the German 
literature. It 1s one of the strengths of Peter Uwe 
Hohbend2hl’s new book that ıt has a due sense of 
the compleaty of Adorno’s intellectual affili- 
ations. The complementary temptations to slot 
Adorno brusquely into a narrative of the develop- 
ment of Western Manusm, to see him exclustvely 
from the standpoimt of second-generation critical 
theory, to assimilate him to deconstruction or 
postmodernism, or, finally, to pursue a dogged 
discipleship—all] are here resisted with exemplary 
caution. Hohendahl is able to tread carefully 
because he is well acquainted with the many 
conflicung currents of the literature in both 
English and German Understandably, perhaps, 
he devotes more attention to the Amencan than 
to the German reception. We are offered a useful 
sketch of the main lines of the former. It would 
have been interestung to have had more of 
Hohendahl’s views on the latter. The relationship 
between Adorno’s thought and Heidegger’s, for 
example, 1s often mentioned, but is always dealt 
with rather obliquely. Hohendahl suggests, at 
several points both that Adomo’s thought 1s 
closer to Hesdegger’s than their respective 
political affiliauons might suggest, and that 
Adormo’s critique of Heidegger can be compared 
to Dermda’s There have been (at least) two 
Important recent books on Adomo and 
Heidegger ın German—notably Hermann 
Morchen’s, which Hobendahl cites but whose 
arguments he hardly discusses, and, in a reading 
informed by deconstruction, Alexander Garcia 
Duttmann’s. More explicit discusmon of the 
central arguments of these works might have 
avoided an occasional feeling that the criucal 
philosophical questrons are never quite tackled in 
this book, which devotes more energy to it 
nuanced topographies of the literature. We too 
often hear that ‘this 1s not the place’ for the 
discussion of some decisive sue, only to find 
that we never do arrive at such a place 

Yet this is to reproach Hohendahl for failmg to 
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do something which he does not set out to do. 
The book aims to illuminate Adorno’s oeuvre from 
what are usually thought of as its margins. It 
emphasizes shorter essays which are little 
discussed Hobendahl devotes welcome attention 
to several important untranslated essays, notably 
from the early 19408 His first two chapters, on 
‘contexts’, demonstrate the advantages of this 
method, offomng timely ts of 
Adormo’s American exile and of his work on 
educational theory in the post-war Federal 
attention to the broader cultural contexts of 
Adomo’s work. Hohendahl ts also nght to suggest 
that Adorno’s work on classical German literature 
has been unjustly neglected, and bis patent 
examinanon of Adormo’s mterpretanons of 
from interminable re-presentations of his scuffles 
with Brecht and Lukács. 

It would be pointless to dwell longer on this 
book’s strengths, and so instead I will focus now 
on one key issue about which I disagree with 
Hohendahl. This concerns the supposed linearity 
of Adomo and Horkheimer’s theory of history 
and its supposed consequences for Adorno’s 
aesthetic theory. Hohendahl suggests that the 
‘cntique of Western enlightenment (in Dtalectic of 
Enlightenment) presupposes that the history of 
Western civilization from Homer to the present 
can be narrated as a singular and linear dialectic 
development centred on the concept of 
rationality’ There are two problems here. a 
hermeneutic one and a broader philosophical 
one. On the first issue, it 1s clear what prompts 
complaints of this kind The work is indeed 
extraordinanty ambitious. Yet it ıs not in truth 
some overweenming syncretic grand narrative, but 
a collection of what were explicitly named m 
the ttle of its mimeographed first edition 
‘Philosophical Fragments’. Its structure 1s 
specified not by historical narrative but by 
metacritique. In this sense it performs the 
Opposite manocuvre to the linearity complained 
of by Hohendahl. It offers an artifice whereby we 
can come to see that ‘archaic’ and ‘modern’ are 
not self-sufficient categones but mutually 
dependent ones, and consequently that linear 





narratives of a transition from ancient to modern 
must miss their mark It ıs not telling a story 
which runs from A to B, but conducting a 
metacritique which lays bare the conditions 
malang possible the perennial dualism m Western 
thought between concept and intuition, sgn 
and image. The work, in other words, is 
fundamentally marked by having emerged 
from Adomo’s and Horkheimer’s plans for a 
dialectical logic conceived of as a metacritique of 
transcendental epistemology. 

The broader philosophical problem which 1s 
raised here is that of how easy it really is to bid 
farewell to philosophy of history, together with all 
its much-abused metaphysical mplications. What 
often happens when people claim to be blissfully 
free of any philosophy of history 1s that they have 
just substituted another kind of philosophy of 
history, one which relies on an unbndgrable gulf 
between thought and being and so feels free to 
dissociate ‘epistemological’ questions completely 
from ‘merely’ historical or sociological ones. This 
issue really needs to be considered through 
Adorno’s suggestion in Negative Dualectics that 
‘universal history must be construed and denied’ 
denied, because straight teleology cannot escape 
dogmatic rationalism; construed, not just because 
the globalization of capital is already energetically 
construing it for us, but also because the idea that 
the relationship between philosophy and history 
is one of sheer contingency ıs no less 
metaphysical In this context Hohendahl’s 
reference to Adormo’s ‘conception of history 
(negative telos)’ ıs unfortunate, because it risks 
charactenzing Adomo’s theory as performing a 
simple reversal of a Whig theory of progress—an 
idea which Adomo’s essay on Spengler is careful 
to dispel. Here a discussion of Michael 
Theunissen’s important essay on ‘Negativity m 
Adomo’ might have done much to clanfy the 
designed umpossibility of taking Adorno’s blacker 
statements with absolute literalness Statements 
that ‘the present world is false to its inmost core’ 
excite our mmediate resistance This 1s what they 
are supposed to do. They are practical 
demonstrations of what Adorno elsewhere, and 
equally emphatically, calls the ‘unthinkability of 
complete despair’. 

The consequences of this reading mm through 
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to Hohendahl’s account of Adomo’s aesthetic 
theory. ‘Adomo clings to the idea of aesthetic 
progress, the idea of development—sometmes 
even linear development.’ ‘Because of his 
conception of history (negative telos), Adorno 
tends to think of the “more advanced” literary 
mode of production as the only kgitmate mode.’ 
Adorno’s account of the history of art is 
predicated not on progress but on irreversibilrty. 
The use of the diminished seventh chord as a 
shock tactic was killed off by nineteenth century 
piano music, but this does not mean that a 
contemporary piece without such chords is better 
than Beethoven. It is less a desire to protect the 
‘radical arucubtnon of the mdrvidual [modernist] 
work’ which fuels Adormo’s insistence on 
reversibility than his insistence that works of art 
are cognitrve Adorno no more thinks Schoenberg 
a ‘better’ composer than Bach than he thinks Kant 
a cleverer man than Plato ‘Progress’ 1s not the 
issue, nor 1s ‘decline’, but rather irreversibility: 
the impossibility of writng philosophy as though 
transcendental thought had never been, of wntng 
music as though the death of the diminished 
seventh had never happened Autonomous art us 
not better than heteronomous art, but the auto- 
nomuration of art ıs an historical process which 
cannot be wished away. It may be, however, that 
such 2 notion of irreversibility would remain too 
‘linear’ for Hohendahl’s tastes. Hobendahl ts at all 
points painfully aware of the actual and possible 
objecnons of postmodernists to Adorno’s 
thinkang It is to this book’s credit that it 
recognizes the unpossibility of fully sanitizing 
Adorno to meet postmodernist cntena Those 
who want to read Adomo through Kant, Hegel 
and Marx, of course, will wish that Adarmmo’s 
potential arguments against postmodem views 


SIMON JARVIS 
Robinson College, Cambridge 


Classical Music ond Postmodern Knowledge By 
LAWRENCE KRAMER Unrversity of California 
Press. 1995. pp. 297. £27.00, 

LAWRENCH KRAMER is a specialist in nineteenth- 


century culture. Indeed, his earlier book dealing 
with that period, Musi as Cultural Practice 
1800-1900 (Berkeley, 1990), forms an essential 
background to the current publication—not only 
because there is a fair amount of overlap in the 
repertones discussed (the new publicauon 1s 
about postmodern approaches, not postmodern 
music), but also because both draw heavily on the 
ideas of Dernda, Austin, Lacan and Bourdieu 

Kramer begins by telling us that our classical 
music tradition ts in trouble. It is losing prestige 
and appeal, it ıs devoted to abstract values, it is 
removed from real world mterests and it does 
nasty things to us. He says ‘When I identfy with 
aesthetic autonomy I lose my identty’ (p. 239). 
Moreover, he wants to show that we are misusing 
or, rather, mishearing music, and that we must 
interact with it in a new way. 

Kramer’s first move is to attack the habit of 
thought that leads us to construe the world m 
terms of subjects and objects. He chums that it is 
that view which persuades us that we are separate 
from artworks which are ‘out there’ and 
autonomous Kramer then mvokes the ideas of 
Lacan and Kristeva to argue that such separation is 
typical of the adult ‘symbolic’ world, and that 
what we need to do is recuperate attitudes from 
an earlier phase of our development—the 
so-called ‘imaginary’ phase This phase is 
domunated by the ‘immediacy of the ego’, which 
leads us to construct our identites by drawing in 
fragmentary impressions from the mymnad 
interactions of life. 

Later on, m the adult ‘symbolic’ phase, identity 
1s constructed not by a drawing in but by a 
keeping out, by observing the boundaries of 
binary oppositions (male/female, father/daughter, 
etc }—that is, through 2 process of distancing 
from the ‘Other’. 

Kramer observes that music and musicians 
have often represented the ‘Other’ of the societies 
in which they operate. But this, on its own, is not 
enough for music to grve us genuine access to ‘the 
real’, we have to resist the logic-governed 
‘symbolic’ aspects of music if we are to leam more 
about ourselves than the symbolic order would 
normally allow This means that we must attempt 
to get beyond what he calls the ‘logic of alterity’ 
in art—that 1s, beyond those binary oppositions 
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such as form/expression, absolute/referental, 
masculine/feminine and so on—that play such a 
mayor part m how we construc art. 

Kramer’s next move is to seize upon what he 
calls the ‘tmmediacy’ of music. This offers a 
‘hermeneutic window’, 2 means of petting under 
the skin of the symbolic order, as ıt were, and 
resisting the message of identity-as-separanon- 
and-repression that it entails. But ‘only music that 
listeners identify closely with their own Lives, 
music they find meaningful, can do this’ (p. 20). 
And the solution to this 1s not to abolish other 
types of music but to change our way of hearing 
so that we inhabit the symbolic order ‘with a 
disseminal energy that may ın the end transform 
it’. This 1s ‘the utopian project of postmodernism’ 
(p 21). (Of course, as with many postmodem 
theories and works, the complex appeal to a New 
Order requires a rather old-fashioned attitude 
for its appreciation, an attitude that 1s both 
progressrvist and modernist.) 

Even at this stage of the argument several 
difficulues are becoming apparent Firstly, the 
nature of the ‘immediacy’ of what we aall 
music—as opposed to some isolated pulsating or 
mimetic sonic event—may not be quite so 
obvious as it seems. (It was Sir Thomas Beecham 
who said that most people didn’t understand 
music, they just liked the noe it made.) 
Secondly, Kramer derives the social relevance of 
music too readily from its supposed immediacy 
Something is made relevant by circumstance, 
need and interest; relevance ıs not embodied in 
‘immediacy’ like a quality, particularly when we 
use ‘Immediacy’ to mean no more than the 
attnbute of being nondisturbing Thirdly, some 
mediation between our ‘imaginary’ and our 
‘symbolic’ aspects may be necessary for us to feel 
well mentally but why is such a mediation 
necessary for us to be able to ‘listen welll’ 
(p. 23}—unless music, along with all culture, is to 
be considered as no more than a therapy of 
identity? 

As for the exact mechanics of the mediation 
between music, society and identity, Kramer 
offers us two central ideas The first, adapted 
from the work of J. L Austin, is that music 
sometimes behaves like a speech act. The second, 
denved from the theories of Pierre Bourdieu, 


asserts that an element of music can be translated 
into different contexts and can thus acquire a 
chain of meanings which are related but different. 
In this way culture 1s able to act through music as 
it takes on the aspect of a ‘cultural trope’. 

On music as a speech act, Kramer tells us: 


Deeds of music seek receptive listeners As 
part of its ulocutionary force, the music 
addresses a determinate type of subject and in 
so doing beckons that subject, summons ıt up 
to listen...[the subjects] pleasure in listening 
thereby becomes a vehicle of acculturaton 
(pp. 21—22) 


Of course, no distinction 1s made here between 
the results of what one might call institutional 
‘beckoning’ and those of informal ‘beckoning’— 
between, say, the change of status that 1s initiated 
by the striking up of the Wedding March in a 
might result from 2 chance encounter with a nice 
tune on the radio. Kramer seems not to be 
interested in these distinctions (though I think 
most would consider that only the first example 
had the potential to be wlocutionary and that the 
second was perlocutionary, in Austin’s sense) We 
can also see that Kramer anthropomorphizes 
‘deeds of music’ so as to make them, on their 
own, seem to ‘seek’ listeners, as might human 
performers seek out a human audience In so 
doing he has managed to avoid precisely those 
complex social forces and institutions that make 
some kinds of seeking expected, understood and 
socially important. Culture, and the institutional 
supports of acculturation, are cunously missing 
from this psychologired account of music in 
society. Creating an agenda for changing the 
impact of music on individuals will not, on its 
own, transform the import of certain lands of 
music in society. 

‘Cultural troping’ is the term gtven by 
Lawrence Kramer to the process by which a 
musical idea acquires a chain of different but 
related meanings as the situation in which it 1s 
presented changes. These related musical 
likenesses have ‘the “sonorous value” of a 
metaphor, and more particularly of a metaphor 
with a substantial mtertextual history’ (p. 97). Of 
course, the pomt of metaphors 1s that they are 
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designed to supplement and deepen our under- 
standing of an idea already present we should not 
have to search around for something to htch 
them on to for no good reason, for if such were 
the case 1t would not be clear that they were meta- 
phors, nor that their pnncipal purpose was to 
iluminate somethme, else. 

The question of what constitutes a ‘good 
reason’ for making such connections lses at the 
heart of the difficulty of accepting some of the 
interpretations of music presented in this book 
For example, we are told (p 96) that the text of 
Beethoven’s Ode to Joy ‘tropes an’ the movement 
from a single note to sonorous harmony in 
Haydn's Crestion. Of course, one can see that both 
works exemplify the topic of how a single thing 
(whether a musical note or person) might gain by 
warmly embracing the many, but this does not on 
its own make Beethoven’s piece a metaphoric, 
connected transformaton of the meaning 
signified by Haydn’s work. To hold such a view is 
to confuse a tropos with a topes More generally, 
mnce the title of the book contams a reference to 
‘postmodern lenoteledge’ (my rtalics), we might on 
occasion have been given some venfication 
procedures to assure us that we had, indeed, 
acquired knowledge ratber than, say, participated 
in a meticulously asserted fantasy. 

In spite of its general deconstructivist stance, 
the book tums out to be surpnsingly traditional 
when it sets the limits of interpretation for some 
of its discussions of particular pieces of music 
Sometimes it is intention that holds sway, as 
when Kramer tells us that ‘Mendelssohn makes a 
range of interpretations tacitly available’ (p. 133) 
and that Haydn ‘ought to know’ (p. 81) whether 
the opening of his Creation serves the function of 
an introduction or not Elsewhere it seems to be 
the limitations of the text that dictate the 
approach, as when Kramer offers ‘a necessarily 
Walpurpisnighf (p. 126) And for those of us who 
associate deconstruction with the dogma of 
undecideability, ıt ıs somethimg of a shock to be 
warned (on p 173) that there are certain things 
‘that should be ruled out in advance’ In fact, it 18 
exactly the wealth of traditional musicological 
insights in the book that make it such a sumu- 


lating read. Philosophically it 1s an adventurous 


attempt to draw together many deconstructivist 


approaches, but its synoptic agenda should not 
tempt us to take it as gospel. 


ANTHONY PRYER 


Goldsmiths’ College, University of London 


Nietzsche and Schiller Untimety Aesthetic. By 
NICHOLAS MARTIN Clarendon Press. 1996. pp. 
219. £30 

Nietzsche’s The Birth of Tragedy and Schiller’s 
Letters On The Aesthetic Educahon of Man are 
known ın the field of aesthetics as supreme and 
foundational works. Both are regarded as 
insightful and evocative, but, by those who 
impose narrower standards of philosophical 
cogency, as unsystematic and relatively intractable 
pieces of wntng Nicholas Maron goes in search 
of further affmities between the two, and finds 
much that is illuminating He states well their 
shared fundamental ums’ 


Both texts present an aesthetic reform 
programme, an aesthetic prescmption for a 
diseased culture, which combines psychology 
and aesthetics with a philosophy of history 
In each case the result is an ingeniously 
constructed model which makes any pon- 
tve future development conditional upon 
aesthetic educaton 


This book is in the senes Oxford Modem 
Languages and Literature Monographs: the 
author 1s a Germanist and quotes from his 
sources (critical as well as primary) in the origmal 
language As the scholarly documentation 1s 
thorough, many pages seem to contain as much 
German as English. This Imguistic hurdle will 
not trouble specialists, but is likely to deter others 
who would benefit from reading the book. I am 
thinking of the widely spread Nietrsche-studies 
community as well as philosophical aestheticians. 
Martin belongs primarily to neither group, which 
is precisely why his scrupulous approach to the 
two works and their ummediate contexts has 
something to teach them Some steps towards 
greater accessibility might have been worthwhile, 
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though as it stands the book has much to 
recommend it 

Balanced between the Asthetuche Briefe and Die 
Geburt der Tragodie, the book elucidates each 
mdependently, but is also a successful exercise of 
the ‘compare and contrast’ method. There have 
been few studies linking the aesthetics of these 
two authors (only one book-length study, 
according to Martin, and that in 1908), partly 
because the rude and dismissive remarks about 
Schiller ın Nietrsche’s later writings—he calls 
him, for instance, ‘der Moral-TIrompeter von 
Sdclangen’—have lodged themselves in the 
collective memory Martin argues persuasively 
that Nietzsche's later (post-1876) use (or rather 
abuse) of Schiller ts one-dimensional—‘he 
represented a metaphysical and ethical! idealism 
which had become repugnant to Nietzsche’ (p 
47)—and not terribly interesting 

With the focus on writings pre-1876, Martin 
unravels a number of different strands in 
Nietzsche's Sctillerbild, including conventional 
and eulogistic early remarks and purely 
emblematic passages in which Nietzsche praises 
Schiller’s character while engaging little with his 
work. ‘Nietzsche continues to lionze Schiller as a 
heroic, lonely figure out of step with his ume, 
who struggled to overcome it yet ultumately failed 
to find the right formula for doing so Here, as so 
often, he might be descnbing himself’ (p. 25). 
(We are more familiar with the idea that 
Nietzsche treats Schopenhauer in just this way, a 
parallel which Martin usefully draws) Then in 
Dre Geburt der Tragddie Nietzsche helps himself to 
Schiller’s distincuon between maw and 
sentimerialisch, though hardly in a straightforward 
fashion, as Martin’s lucid explanation shows. 


The reason why Nietzsche was unable to 
equate his pairing of the Apollinian and the 
Dionysian with Schiller’s narve—-sentimental 
anuthesis was because neither the Apollinian 
nor the Dionysian is a ‘sentimental’ (reflect- 
Ive) impulse. Both the Apollinian and the 
Dionysian are ‘narve’, that is to say, unreflect- 
harmony of both Schiller's ‘narve’ and 
Nietrsche’s Dnonysus-Apollo painng is 


ruptured by the advent of reflection and 
specializanon (p 35) 


Martin 1s especially penetrating ın the central 
chapters, where he asks what lands of wnung 
Schiller and Nietzsche have given us ın these 
works, and how they are to be read. Disillustoned 
by the course of political events—in one case 
the French Revolution, in the other the 
Pranco-Pmussian War and the foundation of the 
German Reich—the two authors sought nothing 
less than a regeneration of humanity through the 
aesthetic. Each ‘re-invented’ the Greeks, not for 
the purposes of a descriptive history of the past, 
but to provide a contrast with the trough of the 
present-day and a glimpse of cultural peaks yet to 
be attained Despite many differences of detail, 
the two essays have a sumibr tradic structure: a 
harmonious and fulfilled Greek past, a penod of 
corruption in which contemporary culture 
remains sunk, and a future revivification for 
which the Greek past serves as an cormplar 
But—a point sometimes mussed—neither author 
calls for a return to the first stage in the trad 

Martin correctly understands the extent to 
which Nietzsche has contemporary concerns in 
mind even when he appears to be theonzing 
about the distant past “Die Geburt der Tragodie ıs 
not ultmately about pre-Socratic Greece—it 1s 
about the psychology of aesthetic experience and 
its applicability to late nineteenth-century 
Germany’ (p. 141) We can infer that Nietrsche’s 
less admired secnons on Wagner are, for better or 
for worse, integral rather than pempheral. The 
insight here about reading Nietzsche seems to be 
of a more general application So often his alleged 
topic is selected and twisted about with seeming 
arbitrariness, until we realize that he 1s merely 
provoking his reader and perhaps himself with it, 
what difference his wnting can make here and 
now 1s always the real point In Martin’s book 
Nietzsche’s method comes to seem less 
idiosyncratic. Though Martin does not put it 
quite like this, it is as if the two pnme texts under 
discussion become more comprehensible when 
viewed as instances of one broader genre 

The interesting and radical feature of this genre 
is that ıt advocates the aesthetic by practising it 
rather than arguing for it. Nietzsche and Schiller 
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tell us an involving story thinly disguised as 
history, and seek to persuade by the power they 
exert on our imaginations. ‘Schiller’s and 
Nietzsche's views of history are pmmanly 
aesthetic constructs...History has become an 
Imaginative construct or model, against which to 
measure modern man and with which to light the 
way out of his dark labyrinth’ (p. 98). Their very 
cavalier and aestheticired approach to ‘history’ 
comes over as a deliberate and necessary choice, a 
strength, grven their aims, rather than a weakness 
‘neither text 1s intended to be a piece of empirical 
scholarship. Scholarship 1s part of the very 
problem they are attempting to overcome’ (p. 97). 
This interpretation seems right and us valuable 
Nor 1s ‘scholarship’ a vague term here: Martin has 
done his research on the tradition of German 
classical leaming, and 1s able to put Nietzsche's 
rebellion from it into a proper context. His 
discussion also has resonances for anyone 
interested in the later Nietrsche’s complex 
attitude to the Wissenschaft he left behind, or in 
the question of the lasting effect Nietrsche’s 
‘drationalist’ revision of Greek culture has had on 
subsequent chssical studies. 

Quite properly, Martin wishes to give a cnitical 
assessment of the value of the two texts as 
‘contributions to aesthetic theory in their own 
right’. The least satisfactory element of this ıs the 
attempt, near the end, to discuss Kant’s aesthetic 
theory, a task for which Martin has netther the 
room nor a sufficiently philosophical approach. 
His treatment of vital and contested Kantian 
themes such as the connections between the 
aesthetic and the ethical, and between the 
aesthetic and the cognitive, seems boxed in by 
Schiller’s rather limited understanding of Kant. 
On matters of internal coherence in Schiller and 
Nietzsche, Martin does a much better job 
Particularly striking is the point that ‘their shared 
insistence on liberating art from concepts and 
moral edificanon would seem to conflict with 
their common desire that art do useful work as an 
instrument of personal and cultural revitalization, 
of “Erzehung”’ (p. 16). But then how 1s art 
supposed to become useful? Neither Schiller nor 
Nietzsche gives any idea of the socal and political 
reality in which art could fulfil its exalted role of 
developing in us (or a few of us, anyway) our 


greatest potential for humanity. Martin makes this 

a cniticism, but can also see its positive side. It is 

precisely the failure of anything ın the political 

arena to realize human ideals that prompts 

Schiller and Nietzsche to place the aesthetic in a 

position of autonomy and absolute pre-eminence. 
Martn ends thus: 


Both of these fascinating and brilliant essays 
persuasively connect the expenence of art 
with what it is to be a human being The 
thrust of both 1s that there ıs a deep-seated 
structural analogy between human nature and 
the nature of artistic creation and aesthetic 
expenence. One does not have to be an artist 
to realize this ruth (p. 203). 


Yes, but ıs this a truth? If one asks for an 
argument, what have Schiller or Nietrsche to 
offer? We sec, finally, why these two works must 
have the status they do ın aesthetics. They are 
aesthetic through and through, m their scheme of 
values, their aims, their assumptions, their 
compostion and their effect. Aesthetics dare not 
disown writings that elevate the aesthetic so 
convincingly. But, recognizing that they succeed 
by deliberately eluding argument and scholarly 
rigour and the pursuit of facts, aesthetics as a 
discipline is bound also to remain suspicious of 
them. 


CHRISTOPHER JANAWAY 


Birkbeck College, University of London 


Combative Styles: Romant Writing and Ideology Two 
Contrasting Interpretations By BRUCE WOODCOCK 
and JOHN COATES. The University of Hull 
Press pp. 151 No price given 

THERE ARH Paine and Blake on the one hand, and 

Burke and De Quincey on the other. And there us 

Bruce Woodcock on one side and John Coates on 

the other Woodcock looks after Paine and Blake 

from a leftish ‘angle’, Coates after Burke and De 

Quincey from a nghnsh one. But in these phrases 

the word ‘angle’ refers to their obvious sympathy 

for therr charges he who drives fat horses must 
himself be fat Although it ıs emphasized that 

Paine was engaged in combat with Burke, and 
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Blake with a whole range of tendencies, Coates 
and Woodcock do not themselves engage in 
combat, nor bnng into contention with one 
another the views which subtend their exposi- 
tions The subtitle, Romantic Writing and Ideology, 
might lead one to expect something on the lines 
of Jerome McGann’s work, or that of his 
epigones. Nothing of the sort the word ‘ideology’ 
is used here in a non-Manust sense (‘it is not 
discreditable ... to have an ideology’, p 37). In 
any case, Burke and Paine hardly constitute 
‘Romantic’ writing in McGann’s sense or 
anybody else’s, though they do make it into the 
‘Romantic period” 

This book seems to have two main purposes 
One is to expound the beliefs of the chosen 
authors. The other is to show how all adopt a 
style which is itself formative of a ‘way of seeing’ 
(Raymond Willams). In support of this second 
purpose, there ıs some reference to Dernda on 
Nietzsche ın the Introduction, though nothing 
especially Derridean about the expositions and 
analyses which follow In the Introduction the 
expository um predominates and there is much 
‘Life and Background’, as the authors advertize. In 
the chapters that follow, there is an uneven 
predominance of analysis of style. 

Coates on the techniques of Burke’s late prose 
is both sharp and orderly He descends on the 
analysis of some actual passages by way first of a 
consideration of recent views of Burke’s rhetoric, 
then of Burke’s own views and those of his 
contemporaries We are reminded, in the words 
of Brian Vickers, that ‘the link between rhetoric 
and real life remained unquestoned unt] the 
18003 at least’. Indeed But rhetonc was 
nevertheless an object of suspicion not only to 
some of Burke’s radical detractors, but to 
powerful elements in that philosophical tradition 
to which Burke’s friend Hume belonged—even 
though Hume himself had a typically shrewd 
respect for the passionate uses to which language 
was customarily put. There are complicated 
currents here, and it mught have been worth 
referring to some of the philosophical arguments 
within the period. Nevertheless, Coates has used 
to good effect 2 knowledge not only of Burke’s 
views and of the history to which he refers, but 
also of the classical sources and rhetorical precepts 


he invokes. The result is a series of readings 
which are both rounded and cogent. 

Woodcock on Pame has the lesser wnter and 
charge and offers us a few tolerable flowers of 
style. With Blake he has a great writer and thinker 
to contend with, but in 2 chapter on ‘Reason and 
Prophecy—Paine, Blake and the Dialectic of 
Revolution’ he succumbs to the temptation to 
think of these two as like-minded. Since we had 
already been told in the Introduction (p. 36) that 
Paine and Blake were ‘two great contemporary 
fellow-travellers’, the mere sight of this 
chapter-heading should be enough to induce 
alarm and meredultty. Can it be true that Blake is 
pursuing something like the Reason of Paine, 
only ın a more prophetic style? Yet this really is 
what Woodcock seems to believe. There ts so 
much in Blake that is profoundly and very 
consciously inimical to the cast of mind of Paine 
and those who influenced him (‘Mock on, mock 
on, Voltaire, Rousseau’) that it ıs hard to credit 
that such a view can be put without some arguing 
It seems that a certain lack of real engagement 
with Blake might be to blame, since the analysis at 
this point is of a superficial content-based land, 
rather than stylistic. In extenuation it must be said 
that in the early nimetes 2 certain type of 
left-wing ‘Old Histonast’ wrtng about Blake 
crept into acceptance under the cloak of the 
so-called New Historicism, and perhaps this is 
what Woodcock feels to be the sharp end of Blake 
studies 

Coates on De Quincey’s ‘High Tory’ prose 1s 
again sharp, compelling and detailed The 
Classical examples to which De Quincey did not 
wish to turn are brought in evidence of his 
historically minded Tory attitude: Socrates, on the 
one hand, had too rauonalistic an attitude to 
truth, Longinus’s belief that the Sublime was the 
echo of a noble soul was too individualisuc De 
Quincey, wishing to commemorate a nation’s 
heroic moment—the struggle with the 
Revolution and with Bonaparte—wrat to a writer 
who treated of an analogous moment: Herodotus 
The ensuing analyses are extremely attentive 

For whom is this somewhat fragmentary book 
written? It can hardly be for the ‘specialist’, since 
there is little that is extensively new here except in 
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certain parts of Coates’s treatment of De Quincey. 
I suspect that this book 1s chiefly amed at the 
newly emerged type of unrverstty Romantiasm 
course where political and expository prose 
features alongside the Big Sıx Poets and, of 
course, women’s writing With due caution about 
its handling of Blake, ıt will usefully occupy a 
place on the book lists for such courses. 


EDWARD LARRISSY 


University of Keele 


Engaging Characters Fiction, Emotion, and the 
Cinema. By MURRAY SMITH Clarendon Press 
1995 pp x + 265. £35.00 hardback, £13.99 
paperback 

IN THIS welcome and important book, Murray 

Smith discusses the nature of our responses to 

fictional characters in film As he convincingly 

shows, our engagement with characters is central 
to our understanding of and reactions to films, yet 
the topic has generally been neglected within film 
studies; and insofar as it has been discussed, ıt has 
usually been within the framework of Brechttan 
or psychoanalytic theories Smith critictres both 
types of theory and mstead draws on cognitive 
psychology for his theoretical apparatus, a source 
that 1s findamental for the neoformalist school of 
film studies Neofornalism has, however, tended 
to downplay the role and importance of emotons 
in spectatorul responses, and Smith sets himself 
to remedy this deficiency Drawing on recent 
work within the philosophy of the emotions, he 
supports a cognitivist view of the emotions, and 
convincingly shows by a close reading of 

Melville’s Le Doulos that our emotional responses 

can fundamentally condition our reading of a 

film’s narratrve He also argues that some films 

can get us to re-examine our moral commitments 
by getting us to sympathize with characters we 
would ordinarily condemn. 

The central concept of engagement is sub- 
divided mto many other concepts Drawing on 
Wollheim’s work, he distinguishes between 
empathy or central imagining (roughly, imagining 
from the perspective of a character) and acentral 


imagining (roughly, imagining that something is 


the case). The former, he argues, is much less 
important 10 our responses to characters than the 
folk theory of identificanon would have it 
Acentral imagining 1s distinguished in tum into 
recognition (the construction of characters), 
alignment (the degree to which we have 
information that a character also possesses) and 
allegiance (whether we positively or neganvely 
evaluate a character). He holds that talk of 
‘identification’ often hides an ambiguity between 
alignment and allegiance to a character He also 
argues convincingly that the point of view shot 
does not invariably give access to a character’s 
subjectrve state or tend to win our allegiance to 
her: shots from the point of view of the killer in 
horror films are common, but they serve to 
occlude information about the killer and do not 
tend to ally us with him 

Aspects of Smuth’s theory are problematic. 
There ıs an unclarity ın the relanon between 
idenufication and engagement Sometimes the 
notion of engagement seems to be presented as an 
analysis of ‘identification’, allowing us to 
distinguish between its different senses (p 73). 
Certainly, it cannot be an analysis what gets 
covered by the notion of engagement is wider 
than jdennfication Engagement includes recog- 
nition; that is, constructing a character from the 
cues the film gives us about her. Recognition 
perhaps involves identification in the sense that 
we identfy one thing as another (for example, we 
identify a particular character as a man, a gambler 
and a womanizer), but identifying someone as 
something 1s a very different sense from that in 
which we identify with someone. More usually, 


engagement seems to be presented as a concept 
that should replace that of identification in a more 


adequate explanation of our responses to fiction 
than can be given by using the latter notion 
(p. 93) Smuth thinks, for instance, that the notion 
of identification rules out the posmbility of 
identfying with several characters at once. But in 
fact, ıt 1s 2 commonsense thought that I may 
identify with more than one character in a fiction: 
after all, some ficuons work by presenting two 
characters in conflict, with both of whom we can 
identify, but who embody very different values 
He also believes that it tends to conflate distunct 
ways of engaging with a character. But one can in 
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fact distinguish between different senses of 
‘idennficaton’ in a way that allows one to capture 
the nuances of our interactions with characters. In 
one sense of the term we identify with a character 
when we care about what happens to her and in 
another sense we identify with ber when we 
imagine the world from her perspective, and we 
can in tum subdivide this into imagining the 
world from her perceptual, epistemic or 
motivational perspective. Thus it is not so clear 
that we need to abandon the notion of identi- 
fication for explanatory purposes. 

Setting aside the question of its relation to 
dentification, the noton of engagement has its 
own problems Central imagining ıs held to 
include not just simulation of others’ mental 
states but also mimicry, affective and physical, and 
autonomic responses, such as being started But 
mumicry need not involve exercise of the 
imagination, and autonomic responses certainly 
cannot, or else they would not be autonomic. 
Purther, for the most part the notion of allegrance 
gets cashed out in terms of one’s moral 
approbation or disapprobation of a character. But 
clearty I can identify with characters because of 
many of their qualities besides moral ones. they 
may be physically attractive, witty, interesting, 
wild or whatever. Smith deals with these as 
factors that tend to enhance allegrance—moral 
approbaton—rather than as showing that 
allegiance is really a matter of wanting a 
character’s life to go well, where the desire need 
not be a moral one. As a result, he takes films that 
encourage us to ally ourselves with morally 
reprehensible characters as tending to get us to 
reconstrue our moral assessments, whereas all 
they need be doing is showing that our 
sympathies can be based on other than moral 
characteristics Thus he tends to see such films as 
more subversive than a wider and more accurate 
notion of allegiance would take them to be. 

These reservations should not occlude the 
considerable value of this book It develops an 
onginal, complex, articulated theory and frintfully 
applies it to a wide vanety of films, including ones 
by Bresson, Buñuel, Preminger, Eisenstein, 
Melville and pre-eminently Hitchcock, whose 
The Man Who Knew Too Much receives extensive 
discussion Smith, whose traning is in film 


studies, has a remarkable grasp on recent 
philosophical work on the emotions and 
imagination The result ıs an umpressrve work that 
in its lucidity and careful argumentation sets 
mtellectual standards that most current film 
theory does not come even close to matching. 


BERYS GAUT 


University of St Andrews 


Spirits Hovering over the Ashes. Legacies of Postmodern 
Theory. By H L HX. State Unrvermty of New 
York Press. 1995. $16.95. 

IN 1961, Peter Beagle published A Fine and Private 

Place, his first novel. It was a charming and 

melancholic, if slightly pretentious, story of the 

ghost of a historian, buried in a New York 
cemetery, who spends his afterlife musing on his 
experiences, his discipline and his culture in 
general If the character had studied philosophy, 
not history, be would have wntten a book very 
like H L. Hix’s elegiac Spirits Hovering over the 

Ashes. 

The ttle is taken from Wittgenstein’s Culture 
and Value. “The culture will become a heap of 
rubble and finally a heap of ashes, but spints will 
hover over the ashes’. The book is made up 
of a senes of ruminations on postmodem 
transformations of Western culture: chapters 
include ‘Postmodern Censorship’, ‘Postmodern 
Sex’, ‘Postmodemm Colour’ and, perhaps most 
significantly, ‘Postmodern Grief”. Hix’s book, in 
sharp contrast to some of the wilder works about 
postmodernism, is mournful m tone. ‘post- 
modern theory is, ın part, grief over the losses 
from the technologically induced metamorphosis 
of a culture’. Each chapter embroiders this sense 
of loas, each begins with a ‘touchstone’ quotation 
from Shakespeare, symbolic of the abandoned 
ashes of Western culture. Hox rounds up all the 
usual postmodem suspects—the book has an 
mmpressively wide range—and tes them into ths 
overarching sense of toss. 

His picture of postmodernism, however, is too 
depressing and simplistic. Postmodernism can be 
seen as the ‘dancing yes of affirmation’, as Dermda 
writes m Ulysses Gramophone. More polemically, 
postmodernism can be usefully understood as 
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the situation in which ‘contexts, procedures, 
definitions, distinctions and categories which 
used to be the unquestioned province of privilege 
groups have become open to negotiation and 
debate’ (Gerald Graff and Michael Warner, The 
Ongins of Literary Studies in America London. 
Routledge, 1989, p 153) Hres beloved culture is 
falling to rubble not because of technology, but 
because, whatever its intrinsic value, it was a 
culture used as a way to exclude the less 
privileged. Hix's blindness to this is perhaps 
reflected in hss failure to consider in any depth 
postmodern feminist thinkers like Cixous or 
Irigaray, and his lack of appreciation for what 
postmodern thought has done for post-colonial 
work ın literature, history, geography and 
philosophy. It is ın these areas, and in the breaking 
down of limiting disciplinary barners, that 
postmodern thought has been most fruitful. It 
can be argued convincingly that postmodernism 
was called into being by ethical considerations 
arising from the excluston of people from cultural 
and political discourse. 

Indeed, ethics and virtue are the underlying 
themes of Spints Hovering over the Ashes, They 
appear throughout the work and form the subject 
of the long penultimate chapter Here the book 
is at its least convincing and there is a key 
omission. The postmodern thinkers Hix dis- 
cusses, such as Derrida, Knstewa and Lyotard, 
draw a great deal from the ethical philosophy 
of the Lithuanian—Prench Jewish philosopher 
Emmanuel Levinas, who just is not mentioned 
here Instead, Hix seems to draw an uneasy line 
between the work of Richard Rorty and Alasdair 
MacIntyre. On the one hand, like Rorty, he 
understands virtue as both necessary and 
contingent. On the other, be suggests that moral 
action can only take place in relation to a tradition 
of ethical thought. He writes 


I am arguing not for a new moral prinaple, 
but for a new strategy of enacting the casting 
ones...Even when we use the guidelines 
articulated by the great ethicists like Aristotle 
and Kant, we use them only as poets like 
Seamus Heaney and Donald Justice use the 
strictures of sonnet form inhented from 


Petrach and Shakespeare. as spaces in which 
to create therr own work. 


In a sense, this is rather a disappomtng 
conclusion. There has been a lot of exceptionally 
Interesting work on postmoderm:sm/post- 
structuralism and ethics in the hst five years; 
it ts one of the central contemporary questions. 
Hm does not draw on work by Robert 
Bernasconi, Simon Critchley or Tina Chanter on 
these issues Different approaches, such as those 
of Levinas, Gillian Rose and Zygmunt Bauman, 
play no part m his argument. 

Spirits Hovering over the Ashes has beautiful 
elegiac tone, occasionally spoilt by a simplistic, 
overly pedagogic phrase. It covers a wide range of 
writers and artists in all genres from Plato to now, 
and binds them together ın interesting, innovative 
ways Indeed, the book 1s a model of how to draw 
constructively and simultaneously on philosophy, 
poetry, law, panting, novels and phys However, 
perhaps because of its melancholic approach to 
postmodernism itself, 1t seems never to quite 
achieve the heights to which ıt aspires 


ROBERT BAGLESTONE 


University of Whales, Lampeter 


Aesthetic Value. By ALAN GOLDMAN. Westview 
Press. 1995 pp x + 198. £29.50 hardback 
£10.95 paperback. 

AN ILLUMINATING way of presenting the issues of 

value 1s through the divide between realism and 

non-realism The most interesting sections of 

Professor Alan Goldman’s new book are to be 

found ın those chapters ın which he does this, in a 

subtle examination of aesthetic judgement which 

relates it to both consensus and individual taste, 
discussing en route such topics as interpretanon, 
intentions, representation, expression, arousalism 

In music, taste and, though not under that 

heading, reception. He links these with evaluation 

which he evidently believes to be central to our 
experience of the arts—nghtly in my view. It 1s, 
however, 2 book about art and value rather than 
the more generally aesthetic 

Goldman says that interpretatons link art to its 
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evaluation, aiming at ‘enhancing appreciation 
of the works they explain’ (p. 6). I have two 
problems with this. firstly, it ıs not clear to me 
that, ın general, interpretation ‘explains’ works of 
art, though interpretation that connects closely 
with the intentions of the creator might well, for 
it is that which would show us why the composer 
or painter did what he did. Secondly, under a 
particular interpretation a work may appear more 
flawed than had been previously realized Arnold 
Kettle argued that George Eliot’s mechanistic 
philosophy weakened Middlemarch. This is an 
Mterpretative judgement which had not occurred 
to me before I read Kettle, and its consequence is 
to dilute my admiration for a novel of which I am 
very fond Goldman, like some other aesthet- 
cians, is mclined to think that interpretation 
should be designed to increase our appreciation 
(p 103), which 18 all very well uf appreciation 
means, on occasion, judging the work more 
harshly There are more sinister mdicatons that 
Goldman thinks that pleasure is intrinsically 
involved with our care for the arts (p. 176) 

Goldman denies that aesthetic properties 
supervene on the non-aesthetic or that the latter 
can be criterial for the former on the grounds 
that everything depends upon context. A 
non-aesthetic property which is a dement in 
one work will be 2 merit in another We have 
to engage with the work as a whole (pp. 12-13), 
and such judgements are relative to style and 
taste Goldman points out that if we define an 
ideal critic as one to whom aesthetic properties 
appear as they are, for whom the distinction 
between how things appear and how they are in 
reality does not obtrude, a difference of opinion 
between ideal critics will render a realist position 
incoherent Realism about aesthetic properties 
needs consensus. The non-realist can explain 
agreement without reference to real independent 
aesthetic properties by refermng to socal 
pressures, consensus over taste and style etc. 
(pp. 36-37) whereas the realist cannot explain all 
disagreements. Goldman leans to the non-realist 
side. 

If a distinction between what 1s the case and 
what I think to be the case 1s to be reduced to the 
distinction between a judgement which coincides 
with the consensus on a particular work of art and 


a judgement of mdividual taste, then realism 
collapses, as Goldman observes (p. 37) However, 
the critic can stil] make the important distinction 
between how things are and how things appear 
but does not need to postulate values independent 
of human interests (indeed, it ıs hard to think 
what those would amount to) Goldman is 
unconvinced by the account which depends on 
the emstence of paradigm or stereotypical 
examples of works of art. On this there is no 
rational difference of opinion over the status of 
Bach or Shakespeare, and a failure to appreciate 
them simply convicts you, not so much of a 
different or even a poor taste, as of crassness or 
provincialism. There 1s no room for difference of 
taste here, merely room for ignorance, bigotry, 
provincialism or stupidity. On this view the 
situation is not markedly different from 
recognizing the colour of a surface. A failure to 
recognize a Bntsh pillar box as red suggests 
erther a problem with colour vision or a problem 
with colour predicates. Likewise with a failure to 
recognize Bach as a supreme composer. Failure to 
grasp this looks like a failure to see what 1s there 
or a failure to understand what a supreme 
achievernent in the arts is. If the consensus came 
to register that these figures were not really 
outstanding, then we would certainly conclude 
that our concept of art had shifted. About other 
cases a difference of opinion may be allowed and, 
in such cases, there may be no independent fact of 
the matter. Though I adore the music of Berlioz, I 
concede that other very musical people disagree 
on his ments. Goldman’s own example, well 
chosen, 1s Tohakovski’s Aatheteque, which some 
find maudlin and others powerful. This us a work 
which evidently ıs not hors concours. Goldman 
objects that there 1s no clear notion of a defect of 
sensibility which would explain why somebody 
does not see why Bach 1s supreme comparable to 
the physiological defects which makes some- 
body’s colour vision abnormal (p. 32). There are, 
of course, cases where failure can be explained by 
inattention, personal failings and the lke which 
make me unreceptive (p. 38). The analogy with 
the way that poor light or poor sight makes me 
unable to idenufy 2 colour may not be exact but 
it would be pernickety to demand a very exact 
correspondence here The parallels are close 
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enough; just as there can be differences of 
opinion about shades and no truth of the matter 
as to whether this is green or blue, turquoise or 
not, so there may be such differences over the 
matter of the pre-eminent ment of Berlioz’s 
music. I remain unpersuaded by Goldman’s 
objections to the ‘paradigm theory’ The contrast 
so Important to the realist 1s retained in this form 
of ant-realism by posting that, in cases which are 
acknowledged supreme, there is a distinction 
between how things really are and a personal 
reaction to them; in perhaps many works of art, 
there 1s no such ‘objective’ or ‘Independent’ value 
but merely indrvidual likes and dislikes (Of 
course, matters are complicared by the fact that 
there are also cases of art where the dispute 1s to 
whether they belong to the first category or the 
second ) 

Goldman 1s attracted to the idea of the work of 
art 2s a workd (p. 8) which demands our complete 
and fully absorbed engagement, and he returns to 
this idea at intervals (see p 151) . Its a weakness 
in the book that the idea is not worked out but 
remains something of an uncashed metaphor. 
There looks to be some substance m speaking of 
‘the world of Othello’ but rather less in speaking 
of ‘the world of Sibelius’s Fourth’. Interpretation 
of art presumes that we bring our own ideas, 
concems and background to the work, as 
Goldman humself stresses when he speaks of the 
personal element ın artistic appreciation, but this 
sits oddly with talk of ‘complete’ engagement. 

The book 1s intended for the advanced under- 
graduate. It may prove rather too concentrated 
The debate on realism 1s compressed and there 
are areas where, it seems, the author has suddenly 
recalled bis brief and inserted a rapid guide 
through various available pontons. It ıs more 
suitable for a readership of professional philoso- 
phers, teachers of aesthetics and graduates With 
this reservation, ıt is much to be recommended It 
forced me to think hard about issues on which I 
had made up my ound. You cannot ask for much 
more from a book of philosophy 


R A SHARPH 


University of Wales, Lampeter 
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Shakespeare and the Mannenst Tradition: a Reading of 
Five Problem Plays By JEAN-PIERRE MAQUERLOT 
Cambridge Unversity Press. 1995. pp. 197 
9 illus £35 00 

RENAISSANCE CRITICS were fond of making 

compansons between panting and poetry, and 

the use of analogies and metaphors drawn from 
different art forms continues to be an important 
part of modern critical rhetonc It is easier, 
however, to throw off a bnef and suggestive 

companson than to argue systematically for a 

senes of formal correspondences between works 

produced by different cultures in quite different 
media. Jean-Prerre Maquerlot has attempted the 
difficult task of showing that our understanding 

of five Shakespeare plays written between 1599 

and 1604 will be improved by placing them in 

relation to a style of Italian painting that began to 
develop in the 15208, a style which was later 
chnstened ‘Mannenst’ His opening chapters 
discuss the charactenstics of Mannenst painting 
and how these might be analogously percerved in 
stage plays. The later chapters consist of readings 
of Jultus Caesar, Hamlet, Troskus and Cressida, All’s 

Well That Ends Well and Measure for Measure Some 

of the obvious problems and pitfalls associated 

with this approach are identified and discussed by 

Maquerlot himself others he seems less aware of 
To begin with, the absence of any agreed def- 

inition of Mannensm among art histonans makes 

the transfer of the term to another field easter in 
some ways but also less helpful If one simply ests 
characteristics such as ‘off-centredness’, ‘disson- 
ance’, ‘dispanty’ and ‘ostentanon’, one may end 
up with aesthetic generalities which ignore the 
specific requirements and posmbilites of partic- 
ular media. Maqueriot says he 1s amaous to avoid 
this sort of idealism but he is not helped by his 
decision to treat Shakespeare’s plays purely as 
literary texts rather than as scnpts for theatrical 
performance. He is mght in saying that 

Mannensm can only be defined against a High 

Renaissance norm, an achieved classical harmony 

from which Mannemnsm self-consciously departs, 

but then he has to concede that the rapid 
evolution of Elizabethan theatre meant that no 
such norm, equivalent to the work of Leonardo, 

Titan and Andrea del Sarto, had been established 


by the time Shakespeare was wnting these plays. 
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Maquerlot proposes that the theatrical norm 
against which Shakespeare's ‘Mannerist’ plays 
react should be thought of as ‘rhetorical 
formalism’, the fondness for patterned language 
and thinkang which links the work of Marlowe, 
Kyd, Lyty and the early Shakespeare 

It is true that onportant changes were takang 
place in the drama at the end of the sixteenth 
century, but I remain to be convinced that 
‘Mannerism’ is the best way of describing or 
accounting for them. It seems more obvious to 
sec these changes as arising from the interaction 
between different dramatsts and plays at 
parocular moments From 1599 onwards, the 
plays Marston wrote for the newly revived boys’ 
companies challenged Shakespeare’s popular 
achievement by offering a quite different and 
more self-consciously sophisticated style of 
theatre. 

Shakespeare responded to that challenge by 
imitating for a brief period some of the 
charactenstics of these recently successful ‘private 
theatre’ plays. The concept of a Mannerist 
reaction to a previously masting norm actually 
makes better sense when applied to a later 
dramaust lke Webster than to Shakespeare 
himself Shakespeare becomes the dommant 
‘classical’ figure against whom Webster must 
define himself by means of self-consciously 
off-centre vanations. 

As Maguerlot’s subtitle indicates, he has 
chosen to apply his ‘Mannenst’ bel to a group of 
plays previously labelled by some critics as 
‘problem’ plays. The membership of this group 
varies depending on which cnuc one consults, 
and I think Maquerlot 1s too ready to accept that 
his chosen plays do constitute a self-evident 
‘problem’ group with shared characteristics which 
distinguish them from the rest of Shakespeare's 
work. In order to maintain this position, he has to 
pass over the differences between Julus Caesar 
and the rest of the group, whilst srmultaneously 
exaggrrating the differences between Julius Caeser 
and the English history plays which ummediately 
preceded it Julius Caesar is the one play in the 
group which does not show the umpact of the new 
indoor theatre plays and the one play which 1s not 
coloured by a cynical attitude towards love and 
sex. It seems odd to equate its deliberate 


classicism with the anticlassical tendencies of 
Mannerism. The careful ambiguity with which it 
dramatizes political choices and actions does not 
seem to me essentially different from the kand of 
ambiguity we find m Richard IT. 

For Maquerlot, Othello marks the end of 
Shakespeare’s Mannenst period. He argues that 
Mannensm ts incompatible with the full tragic 
experience which depends upon moral and 
emotional absolutes. He concedes that later 
tragedies like Antony and Cleopatra or Conolenus 
have the ambiguity of Mannerist art but says that 
the protagonists do not have the 
sclf-consciousness about their identity and 
actions as Hamlet, Brutus and Troilus. Since the 
later plays compel the audience to become 
self-conscious about the problems of identity and 
choice facing the protagonists, I am not sure that 
the distinction he makes amounts to very much. 
The late romances, he argues, wtegrate art with 
nature rather than persistently drawing attention 
to their own artificiality in the manner of the 
problem comedies. Again, one could argue that in 
both groups of plays there is a deliberate tension 
between the real and the artificial, and that the 
simultaneous increase of both realism and 
self-conscious artifice is a Mannerst characteristic 
shared equally by all the late comedies 

Maquerlot’s analyses of Mannerist paintings ın 
the first part of the book are excellent and his 
comments on Shakespeare’s plays are both 
sensitive and sensible His modesty about the 
quality of his English is quite unnecessary since 
the book is much better written than many 
volumes of Shakespeare cntcism produced by 
native speakers I was left wonderng, however, if 
the invocation of Mannerism really made all that 
much difference to what he had to say about hus 
chosen plays. Many of his points could have been 
equally well made without the slightest reference 
to Mannerism, and the analogies he draws do not 
seem to me to result in an important new view of 
any of the plays The immediate theatrical context 
still seems a more fruitful source of valid insights 
mto the different phases of Shakespeare’s career 


fame 
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Art and the Committed Eye. The Cultural Functions of 
Imagery By RICHARD LEPPERT. Westview Press. 
1996 pp. 348. £4850 hardback, £1600 
paperback. 

IT 15, by now, labourmg the obvious to state that 

the undergraduate art history degree in Britan is 

changing In part these changes are mtellectual 
and disciplinary, as the ideological and 
methodological shifts of the 19808 and 1990s are 
more fully registered ın course curricula It is 
widely recognized, and particularly ın North 
Amenca, that the impact of Bnush scholarship 
has been decisive in this regard. But the changes 
are also pedagogical, admunistratve and 
economic. Ever increasing class sizes have led to 
the need to re-think teaching structures More 
and more, North Amencan models are being 
adopted or modified ın the shift from semmars to 
lectures, from terms to semesters, and—however 
tentatrvely—from reading lists to textbooks. 
Though often met with a mixture of disdain and 
fear for declining standards of literacy, an 
affordable and comprehensive primary text does 
offer one solution to the practical difficulty of 
large numbers of students scrambling for the 
same books and articles in the library So, it 18 mto 

a cautious but growing market that Westview 

Press, the academic division of Harper Collins m 

Britain and the USA, has bunched (with some 

fanfare) Richard Leppert’s most recent book 
With its accessible prose, extensive scope, large 

format and numerous illustrations, Art and the 

Committed Bye is being marketed as a primary text 

the ‘definitive “new historical” introduction to 

art history, ‘supplying the battery of ideas typically 
lacking in historical survey books’. Such 
expansive claims are hard to meet, mdeed, they 
almost invite fault-finding. Surely, with its 
emphasis on plurality of perspective and its 
distrust of all-embracing narratives, the 'new art 
history’ is the least likely discipline to welcome 
one man’s definitive account of anything. At the 
very least, such a book would have to take 
substantial notice of the artistic production of 
women and people of colour Yet with an 
exclusive focus on white European and American 
artists, and its inclusion of only two women 
painters (out of sixty-eight), Leppert’s text 
reiterates long-standing areas of marginalization 
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One might also expect such an introductory text 
to question the hierarchiratron and definition of 
art within the extended sphere of visual culture 
But though the book’s ttle refers broadly to art 
and imagery, the text itself frames its analysis solely 
in terms of painting. While a few prints and 
drawings, book illustrations and even a fashion 
plate are discussed, they are subsumed under the 
heading of pamting 

To make such criticisms, however, 1s not to 
meet this book on its own terms. For despite the 
implicit and explicit claims of the publishing 
gloss, Leppert’s goal ıs not to produce ‘new art 
history’s’ answer to the survey text, but to 
introduce readers to the art of looking at art, as 
socially situated and fully embodied subjects. In 
this he succeeds bniliantly, and his text ıs to be 
welcomed, as ıt already has been by scholars and 
teachers such as Marcia Pointon, Janet Wolff, 
Simon Shaw-Miuller and David Lubin. 

In a series of thematically organized readings of 
familiar and unfamultar magres from the fifteenth 
to the twenneth century, Leppert addresses ‘the 
complex relanon between the “look” of painungs 
and the variety of social and cultural uses to 
which paintings have been pur (p. 455) The 
function of artworks 1s ummediately situated within 
a framework of power relattons in which artists, 
patrons and viewers—then and now—are 
implicated Class, gender and race are identified 
as the pnmary lod of difference which paintings 
seck to mediate. Recognizing the inherent 
‘interested-ness’ of art, Leppert ıs quick to 
acknowledge the impact of his own interests on 
the interpretive process. ‘the reader must re- 
member that these interests are not coterminous 
with the “everything” of art—but neither are they 
trivial’ (p 7) Certainly, they are not. A wide range 
of fundamental issues about the nature of viewing 
pictorial imagery 1s raised in the Introduction. 
Questions about the relation of the self to the 
material world, the interaction of sight and 
language, and the selective and naturalixing role 
of representation, are posed alongside interroga- 
tions of the historically specific nature of looking 
and the impact of the maternal circumstances of 
viewing upon the semiotic process These ideas 
and others are developed in the book’s three main 
sections, which deal with Seemg, Objects and the 
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Body. Chapters on floral, vamtas and animal 


paintings explore the physical, psychic and 
personal tes of human beings to material objects. 
Images of meat and blood are used to highlight 
the corporeal character of the act of seeing. 
Anatomical studies link art with a politicized and 
eroticized knowledge of the body. Leppert 
discusses portraiture as a tool for managmg 
culture and identity, tying this process to the 
representation of class and race. Otherness is 
addressed as a contradictory site of fear, protest, 
fantasy and control. The closing chapters on the 
female and male nude address the gare, desire and 
sexuality. 

Leppert’s shall is to be able to convey the 
complexity of the concepts he introduces without 
entangling the reader in an overwhelming web of 
implications. While he does not raise issues 
simply in order to abandon them, he chooses 
carefully which common threads of argument to 
draw out (power and the self are key strands), 
leaving the others to tantalize. Art and the 
Commuted Bye is a book about ideas; it is not a 
book of theory. Cntcally informed by vanous 
aspects of Foucault, Barthes and Baudnlhard, the 
text remains primanty rooted m the material 
substance and history of images. This interaction 
of discourse and matenality ıs at the heart of 
Leppert’s project, and it is where he is most 
compelling. At various points throughout the 
book, notably m his reading of flower paintings 
by Jan Brueghel, Rachel Ruysch and Vincent Van 
Gogh, Leppert links formal and political analyses 
Investigation of brushstroke 1s related to the 
labour theory of value. ‘In a culture where ume us 
money, sweat must show or at least be assumed, 
since the control of labor is perhaps one of the 
most obvious manifestations of power’ (p. 54). 
Light 1s presented as ‘less an issue of mere 
technique than a deeply informative way of 
envinioning history’ (p. 56). At one point Leppert 
quotes from the Archaeology of Knowledge to 
mtroduce Foucault's interpretation of painting as 
‘shot through...with the positrvity of knowledgr’ 
His analysis is at his most archaeological when 
he takes up Foucault’s challenge to show 
how discursively produced knowledge 1s ‘em- 
bodied in techniques and effect’ such as the 
handling of light, depth, proportions and colour 


Passages such as the author’s conclusions on 
flower-paintings, ın chapter two, are highly 
accomplished instances of this analytic technique. 

Many of Leppert’s readings have the virtue of 
being both clearly stated and astutely nuanced. 
The tone 1s stimulating and the delineation of 
meaning is persuasive without being overly 
authoritative. This ts important in 2 teachmg tool 
which secks to encourage thought as much as to 
impart historical information. For this reason, the 
success of Art and the Committed Bye does not 
depend on the reader's agreement with all of the 
author’s interpretations. In his discussion of the 
female nude, for instance, my own feelmg was 
that Leppert’s eagerness to de-essentialize the 
male gare, and acknowledge female agency and 
power, left him overly dismissive of the interplay 
between sexualization and objectification. It 1s to 
Leppert’s credit that his emphasis on interpretive 
response as ‘located within personal and general 
history, embedded in experience and belief, never 
the same in two indrviduals, and established 
within the complicated dynamics of culture’ (p 
216) leaves the reader space for such personal 
interventions Indeed, they are sometimes 
explicitly encouraged by the author’s presentation 
of alternate, even conflicting readings of 
indrvidual works, such as John Haberle’s trompe 
Poel paintings of money. 

Arguably, the two most ımportant skills an art 
historian (of any level) needs are looking and 
researching. Leppert is generous in introducing 
and crediting the ideas of other scholars, both in 
his text and in the useful foomotes; these ample 
references will spur the cunous student on to 
independent research. The real strength of this 
book, however, lies in its pasmonate engagement 
with the act and rmplications of looking at images 
on flat surfaces While never losing sight of the 
historical specificity that informs creative 
production, Leppert’s personal readings of 
mdividual artworks also remind the reader how 
much 1s to be gained from looking at and thinkang 
about images in the context of the social and 
political knowledge that they themselves bring to 
the viewing experience. ‘Images’, the author 
writes, ‘do not so much tell us anything, as make 


available—by making visible in a certain way—a 
realm of possibilities and probabilines, some of 
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THE MARXIST THEORY OF ART 
Gordon Graham 


I 


ONE STRIKING feature of contemporary theorizing about art is this: there are not 
merely competing theories, as is to be expected in any subject, but two quite 
different ideas about how theories should be formulated. Broadly speaking, 
modern theoretical approaches to art divide into two kinds. First there are those 
theories which seek to uncover the defining essence of art. The concern of these 
might be said to be with the concept of art as such. Although there is more to the 
philosophy of art than this, I shall call these ‘philosophical’ theories because their 
origin is to be found in the works of Socrates and Plato, both of whom tried to 
understand things by formulating definitions of them. Second, and in opposition 
to these philosophical theories, is a rather more recent current of thought which 
can loosely be called sociological, since it is chiefly concerned with art as a social 
phenomenon. Sociological alternatives to philosophical aesthetics may be 
grouped under a variety of labels. Marxist aesthetics, structuralism, critical theory, 
deconstructionism, and postmodernism are all familiar terms in contemporary art 
criticism. The precision of these labels is slightly misleading because there is a 
good deal of overlap between the ideas they represent. But the origins of all of 
them are to be found in Marxism. The aim of the sociological approach is to 
understand art as an historical phenomenon and a social construction, and it is 
Marxist theory which sets the terms in which this is to be done. Philosophical 
aesthetics is profoundly mistaken, if the sociological approach to art is correct, 
and the sociological approach rests upon the adequacy of certain fundamental 
Marxist contentions. Accordingly, my intention in this paper is to subject these 
fundamental contentions to critical examination. 


I 
Any such attempt is usually deflected by a seemingly important difficulty, namely, 
that though there may be so-called Marxist theories of art, Marx himself had very 
little to say about art. But this is not really a major obstacle. Marxist theory of art 
is an extension of Marxism in the sense that a proper understanding of art can 
only come about through an understanding of fundamental Marxist conceptions. 
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This is the view expressly espoused by Louis Althusser, the celebrated French 
Marxist theorist: 


the only way we can hope to reach a real knowledge of art, to go deeper into the 
specificity of the work of art, to know the mechanisms which produce the ‘aesthetic 
effect’, is precisely to spend a long time and pay the greatest attention to the ‘basic 
principles of Marxism’.1 


On this view 


in order to answer most of the questions posed for us by the existence and specific 
nature of art, we are forced to produce an adequate (scientific) knowledge of the 
processes which produce the ‘aesthetic effect’ of a work of art.” 


Althusser is here effectively generalizing the approach Lenin took in an essay 
on Tolstoy: 


The contradictions in Tolstoy’s views are not those of his strictly personal thinking; 
they are the reflection of the social conditions and influences, of the historic 
conditions...that determined the psychology of the different classes and different 
strata of Russian society at the ume...? 


Of course, from the Marxist perspective, the point of intellectual activity is not 
merely to understand the world but to change it, and for this reason Marxists 
have also been interested in the practical effect of art, both conservative and 
revolutionary. The history of Marxist art theory as summarized by Tony Bennett, 
himself a Marxist critic, reflects these two aims (Bennett is talking about 
literature, but his description can legitimately be extended to art in general): 


within the context of the topography of ‘base’ and ‘superstructure’ mapped out by 
Marx, there has been a sustained attempt to explain the form and content of literary 
texts by referring them to the economic, political and ideological relationships within 
which they are set. In addition, Marxist critics have always sought to calculate what 
sort of political effects might be attributed to literary works and accordingly, to judge 
for or against different types of literary practice.4 


Bennett detects a third concern in Marxist aesthetics, to which we will return. 
The two he identifies here—interest in the socio-economic context of art and in 
its political effects—have led to a theory of art as falling between ideology on the 
one hand and science on the other. ‘Science’ and ‘ideology’ are, of course, terms 
from Marxist social theory. ‘Science’ is the true perception and understanding of 
reality while ‘ideology’ is the false and distorting set of ideas in which reality is 
presented by those who have a vested interest in resisting radical change. To say 
that art is halfway between the two, therefore, is to say that it has a dual nature. 
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On the one hand, we do find a reflection of the world in art, but not as it really is 
so much as how people take it to be. Art expresses, in part, the historically limited 
perceptions of each particular society and period. To this extent art is ideological 
because it disguises reality. On the other hand, art is recognized as art. That is to 
say, it is understood to be the outcome of imagination, not empirical inquiry, and 
because it is understood in this way it can also reveal the wnreality of the 
ideological world, showing it to be made up of ideas and images. In this way art 
inclines to science because it tells us something about the world of capitalism and 
thereby increases real understanding. Althusser expresses this Marxist conception 
of art as a mixture of the ideological and the scientific when he says, ‘the pecu- 
liarity of art is to “make us see”, “make us perceive”, “make us feel” something 
which alludes to reality’.° 

In revolutionary art the element of alluding to reality is evident. Art as an 
instrument of radical social change shows something about reality by shaking the 
ideological false-consciousness of the spectator. It is for this reason that Althusser 
praises the painter Cremonini, because ‘his painting denies the spectator the 
complicities of communion in the complacent breaking of the humanist bread, 
the complicity which confirms the spectator in his spontaneous ideology by 
depicting it’. This abstruse remark means that revolutionary art does not 
represent things in familiar and comfortable ways, which most art does, but in 
unfamiliar and hence disturbing guises. By implication, non-revolutionary art, 
which in the view of most Marxists includes all forms of naturalist ‘copying’, 
leaves ideological images of the world undisturbed. It thus plays its part in 
sustaining the status quo. In bourgeois art, most Marxists would contend, the 
element of allusion escapes both artist and spectator, who are accordingly 
deceived. Similarly deceived are the critics, notably the so-called New Critics of 
the 1950s, who supposed their inquiries to be what the Marxist literary theorist 
Terry Eagleton calls ‘innocent’, that is, quite without social or political 
presupposition or interest. Such critics take art works at face value and imagine 
themselves to be commenting impartially upon what they ‘find’ in them. But 
mere ‘finding’ assumes an impossible neutrality; no one can stand completely 
free, above and outside their own social allegiances. 

This understanding of art is typically Marxist. It is to be found at work in 
the evaluative distinction between ‘narration’ and ‘description’ drawn by the 
Hungarian writer Georg Lukacs, who, though a dissident, has been of 
considerable influence in Marxist aesthetics. “The real epic poet’, Lukacs tells us, 
‘does not describe objects but expresses their function in the mesh of human 
destinies’ whereas ‘the decisive ideological weakness of the writers of the 
descriptive method is their passive capitulation’.° His point is that real poets play 
a part in social struggle; those who purport merely to fae E 
themselves with forces of oppression. i 

Marxist theory, then, ascribes to art both an epistemological status—it is 
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inadequate as knowledge—and a social role—it serves either to maintain the 
established political order or to disturb it. As many writers stress, the cogency of 
this view is bound up with and rests upon the truth of the general socio-historical 
theory from which it is drawn. About this theory a great many questions may be 
raised, and a large number of important issues in politics, history, and philosophy 
are clearly involved. But for present purposes we can ignore these, since even if 
the truth of the Marxist theory of historical materialism is a necessary condition of 
the truth of Marxist theories of art, it is not a sufficient condition. That is to say, the 
Marxist theory of art is false if Marxist social theory is false. But even if Marxist 
social theory is true, this account of art could still be erroneous. And in fact, even 
considered on its own terms, the Marxist approach to art appears to encounter an 
important problem. This problem is encapsulated in the question ‘What is the 
Marxist theory of art a theory of ?’. 


m 

The Marxist alternative to philosophical aesthetics as traditionally pursued arises 
because of dissatisfaction with the ahistorical essentialism of Kantian aesthetics. 
Ahistoricism is the objection that most alternative sociological theories have made 
their starting point. Its rejection arises from the observation that every language is 
a cultural product with a history, and that consequently concepts themselves have 
a history. When philosophers have spoken about ‘Art’, the objection runs, they 
have implicitly supposed that there is some object, category, activity, or attitude 
which finds application sub specie aeternitatis, and is indifferent to cultural context 
and historical development. But socio-historical investigation shows this to be 
false. As the sociologist of art, Janet Wolff says: 


The social history of art shows, first, that ıt 1s accidental that certain types of artefact 
are constituted as ‘art’ (purely for non-functional purposes and as distinct, say, from 
crafts). Secondly, it forces us to question distinctions traditionally made between art 
and non-art...for it 1s clear that there is nothing in the nature of the work or of the 
activity which distinguishes it from other work and activities with which it may have 
a good deal in common.’ 


Nor will this umportant fact be overcome, according to Wolff, by appeal to the 


accepted conclusions of art criticism: 


aesthetics can find no guarantee of any corpus of works or canon in art criticism or 
literary criticism. These discourses, too, are the historically specific product of social 
relations and practices, and hence as partial and contingent as art and literature 
themselves.® 


In support of such a view there is this to be said. What is properly called ‘Art’ 
is not, even today, universally agreed upon, and we do not have to look very far to 
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see that the concept of Art with a capital A does not have application in many 
other times and places. Marxism finds in philosophical aesthetics just the same 
fault that Marx himself found in Hegel’s theory of the state. ‘Art’, like “The State’, 
is one of those ‘abstract determinations which in no way really ripen to true social 
reality’.’ 

Despite this stricture, the idea of ‘art’ (and several related abstract concepts) is 
nonetheless employed by Althusser, Lukacs, Bennett, and many other Marxists in 
the elaboration of their views. Indeed, references to ‘art’ are no less frequent in 
the writings of Marxist theorists than in the writings of philosophical 
aestheticians. Nor is this surprising, for it is hard to see how any such theory 
could be elaborated without relying on some abstract conception of ‘art’. 
Moreover, it is clear from the examples the Marxists use that they are drawing 
precisely the sort of distinction between art and non-art that Wolff claims social 
investigation has exploded. 

According to Bennett this is because, in addition to the two aims he cites in the 
passage quoted above, there is a third, incompatible one: 


... with the possible exception of Brecht’s work, every major phase in the development 
of Marxist criticism has been an enterprise in aesthetics. It has attempted to construct 
a theory of the specific nature of aesthetic objects...Indeed, if there is a single 
dominant thread running through the history of Manust criticism it is the attempt to 
reconcile...two sets of concerns: the one consistent with the historical and matenalist 
premises of Marxism and with its political motivation, and the other inherited from 
bourgeois aesthetics.!© 


Bennett holds, rightly in my view, that these two elements in Marxist criticism 
cannot be made consistent. 

The inheritance of the conceptual equipment which goes with the concerns of 
aesthetics constitutes the single most effective impediment to the development of 
a consistently historical and materialist approach.’ The remainder of his book is, 
consequently, an attempt to develop such an approach. But the net effect of his 
impressive efforts in this direction is instructive. Bennett’s more consistent 
Marxism results in what might be called the disappearance of art (or in Bennett’s 
case, the text). Since the very idea of ‘a work is one of the categories of aesthetics, 
the Marxist cannot consistently maintain that ‘works’ either reflect, reveal, 
sustain, or subvert social reality. 


It is rather Marxist criticism which, through an active and critical intervention, so 
‘works’ upon the texts concerned as to make them ‘reveal’ or ‘distance’ the dominant 
ideological forms to which they are made to ‘allude’. The signification of ideology that 
they are thus said to have is not somehow ‘natural’ to them; it is not a pre-given 
signification which criticism passively mirrors but it 1s a signification they are made to 
have by the operations of Marxist criticism upon them. 


II4 THE MARXIST THEORY OF ART 


IV 


This way of speaking is not easy to understand. What Bennett means to say (I 
think) is that, if the importance and true meaning of works of art is their social 
function, this is brought out not by an examination of their inherent content, but 
by a Marxist analysis of the place of art in a culture. I have suggested that he is 
correct in thinking that this is the inevitable conclusion of a consistent attempt to 
abandon the abstractions of philosophical aesthetics, but if so, a very high price is 
exacted. This is not so much because the concept of a work of art must be given 
up but because if all the work is done by Marxist criticism, the object of that 
criticism may be anything whatever. The Marxist critic may as readily, and 
perhaps more satisfactorily, create his own material as rely on anything those 
commonly called artists produce. 

This drastic result is well illustrated towards the end of Bennett’s book. There 
he refers approvingly to a work of Renée Balibar in which, he says, ‘the decisive 
theoretical break is finally located’. Balibar offers two contrasting texts of a 
passage from George Sand’s The Devil’s Pool. One is an edited (1914) version for 
use in schools, the other the text of a 1962 critical edition. The two differ widely, 
but because all that matters to the Marxist critic is their different social function 
and effect, according to Bennett, ‘neither one of these is the “original” or “true” 
text’. But if this is correct, we are forced to the conclusion that from the viewpoint 
of Marxist criticism, what Sand wrote, or indeed whether she wrote anything at all, 
is a matter of indifference. The text not only means but is whatever Marxist 
criticism says it is. 

Bennett is happy to accept this conclusion, and perhaps consistency requires 
him to. The point to be made here, however, is that there is no special connexion 
between his consistent version of Marxist criticism and any phenomena 
commonly called art, no matter how widely that label is applied. As a result, we 
have no reason to regard Bennett’s version of Marxist criticism as an exercise in 
the theory of art at all. Marxism, pushed to its logical conclusion, does not mean 
a different or better way of doing what philosophical aesthetics has done badly, 
but a total abandonment of any such enterprise. Bennett concludes that ‘there are 
no such things as works or texts which exist independently of the functions 
which they serve’.” If so, there can hardly be any theory of them. 

This is not a conclusion that many Marxist theorists have expressly accepted, 
and it is important to note that so far it has been found to follow only from the 
views of Althusser and Lukacs. Other theorists have had slightly different 
conceptions of art and the exploration of these might have different implica- 
tions. For instance, Terry Eagleton, one of the best known Marxist literary 
theorists, holds, not that texts reflect or express ideological conceptions of social 
reality, but are rather themselves products of that reality. Consequently, the task 


of criticism 
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is to show the text as it cannot know itself, to manifest those conditions of its making 
(inscribed ın its very letter) about which it is necessarily silent...To achieve such a 
showing, criticism must break with its ideological prehistory, situating itself outside 
the space of the text on the alternative terrain of scientific knowledge. 


What exactly is meant by this is somewhat obscure, but if the proper object of 
criticism is indeed something about which the text or work is necessarily silent, and 
if criticism must put itself ‘outside the space of the text’, there does seem a 
distinct possibility of the disappearance of art here, too. One response to this lies 
in interpreting Eagleton’s endeavour as a matter not of ignoring the text but, so to 
speak, reading past it, in the same way perhaps that natural science goes beyond 
bare experimental data and constructs the theories that explain them, or that 
anthropology offers interpretations of myths and rituals which go beyond the 
level of mere observation. Though neither analogy is perfect, this way of putting 
it draws attention to similarities between Eagleton’s line of thought and more 
general structuralist conceptions. What matters is not the content of the work but 
the social structure that it reflects and symbolizes. 

However, if it is here that we find the link between Marxist art theory and its 
more generally structuralist successor, we also find the dynamic which leads to 
post-structuralism and finally deconstructionism, because according to theorists 
such as Barthes and Derrida, a proper understanding of structuralism leads to a 
liberation from the very idea of structure itself. This results in a certain sort of 
freedom, the freedom of indefinitely many ‘readings’. ‘These are to be teased out 
from the work in a host of different ways, and much of Derrida’s later writing 
consists precisely in doing this (as does Hillis Miller’s). The idea that must finally 
be abandoned, then, is that of natural, innate, or proper meaning, and 
interpretation must recognize that it moves in a world ‘without fault, without 
truth, without origin’. Deconstructionism is the inevitable outcome of an 
approach which requires art criticism to put itself ‘outside the space of the text’,” 
for by doing so it relinquishes any interest in the properties of the text, painting, 
score, or sculpture that might constrain interpretation. As a result, the activity of 
the critic becomes, in Derridian language, simply a ‘joyous affirmation of play’. 

But if so, no interpretation can be wrong. (This is one reason why Habermas 
thinks the thoughts of Derrida and Foucault to be irrationalist.) Moreover, no 
distinction or discrimination can be required of us, and this includes the distinc- 
tion between art and non-art, and the discrimination between the aesthetically 
valuable and the aesthetically valueless. Derrida appears to recognize and accept 
this implication when he anticipates an objection from Rousset: 


Does not one thus run the risk of identifying the work with original writing in 
general? Of dissolving the notion of art and the value of ‘beauty’ by which literature 


is currently distinguished from the letter in general? But perhaps by removing the 
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specificity of beauty from aesthetic values, beauty is, on the contrary, liberated? Is 
there a specificity of beauty, and would beauty gain from this effort?! 


It is fairly clear what Derrida takes the answer to these rhetorical questions to 
be, but we may reasonably raise questions about the cost of accepting this way of 
thinking. As with consistent Marxism, it seems to involve us in the abandonment 
of art theory altogether. Indeed, worse than this. At least Marxism points us in the 
direction of an alternative type of inquiry, namely the socio-historical, whereas 
for Derridian studies everything, and hence anything, goes. Thus, should the 
literary critic choose to interpret the railway timetable, or the art critic ‘explore’ 
the wrapping from a hamburger stand, there is nothing to be said about the 
fitness or unfitness of the objects of their attention. We can ask only whether 
joyful affirmation in a system of signs is possible, whether the result is ‘jouissance’. 


V 

Some free spirits in the academy have accepted this absurd implication, and they 
have done so in part because of an abiding fear of having to retreat to some 
version of essentialism, which for most of them has unattractive implications of 
not merely a theoretical but a political kind. To view the matter in this way, 
however, is to suppose that there are only two possibilities—sociological appre- 
hension or essentialist definition. This is false. There is a third, and interestingly, 
it is one suggested, though ignored, by the Marxist approach itself. 

Central to the Marxist conception is the idea that art has a social function. It 
can confirm and it can unsettle the preconceptions upon which the structure of 
social and economic power rests. One question which arises from this is how well 
or badly given forms and works of art perform these functions. Can music act in 
this way no less than literature? Does the painting of social realism do this better 
than’ abstract art? These are normative questions, and though sociological 
theorists rarely pose them, the basic framework of Marxism does not rule them 
out. But once the normative dimension is broached in this way, other wider 
possibilities open up. We could ask, for instance, which of these functions, the 
conservative or the revolutionary, art serves more effectively, and going still 
further we could ask quite generally what function it would be best for art to 
serve, without any presupposition that the answer must relate to its role in the 
social structure. 

With the raising of these questions there is the possibility of liberating art 
theory from essentialism without the crippling irrationalism of deconstruction. 
Moreover, it is an approach not without precedent, for something of this sort 
informs the philosophy of art that we find in Schopenhauer and Hegel. 
Normative philosophy of art, as it seems to me, is much neglected but highly 
promising. To move back in this direction, however, is to relegate Marxist theory 
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of art and its successors to the status of an interesting dead end in the history of 


the subject. 
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THE WRITER AND SOCIETY: 


AN INTERPRETATION OF NAUSEA 
Marie McGinn 


INTERPRETATIONS OF Sartre’s novel, Nausea,’ have focused largely on its meta- 
physical themes: the contingency of existence, the contrast between contingent 
existence and the being of abstract and aesthetic objects, the nature of bad faith, 
and the possibility of an authentic consciousness. All of these themes are clearly 
present, yet they do not on their own provide a satisfying reading of the work as 
a whole. The novel remains a collection of striking illustrations of philosophical 
ideas, but never gels into a unified work of art in which all the parts are motivated 
by an overriding aesthetic aim. In this paper I want to offer an interpretation of 
Nausea that connects it not with Sartre’s metaphysical views, but with his 
psychological interest in the question of how someone becomes a writer, and in 
particular, with his unresolved anxieties concerning the problem of the relation 
between the alienated bourgeois writer and the bourgeois society that produces 
him. 

One of the most problematic elements of Nausea lies in its final passages. In the 
closing pages of the diary that constitutes the bulk of the work, the fictional 
author, Antoine Roquentin, appears to put an end to his metaphysical unease by 
resolving to write a novel. In general, philosophers have felt perplexed by this 
ending, and uncertain of Sartre’s purpose in choosing to put aside the 
philosophical revelations of contingency that have plagued its hero and restore 
him to apparently purposeful existence. Interpreters are undecided as to whether 
we are to take Roquentin’s decision to try to justify his existence by writing a 
novel as an expression of Sartre’s belief that human existence may be redeemed 
by art, or whether it is to be taken ironically. There is an unclarity as to whether 
Roquentin is simply taking refuge in an illusion which, in combination with the 
uncertainty over whether he ever produces the projected work of art, lends the 
ending of the novel a degree of ambiguity. In reading the secondary literature, 
there is a sense that the novel rather fizzles out, and that all the real work, and all 
the real philosophical interest, lies in the metaphysical reflections that Roquentin 
records prior to this final entry in his diary. . 

Anthony Manser, for example, sees the ambiguity of the ending as a reflection 
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of Sartre’s own failure, at the time of writing Nausea, to come up with any 
solution to the problem of human existence. He interprets Roquentin’s final 
intention to write a novel not as a genuine escape from the nausea that existence 
inspires in him, but as a form of distraction from the termble truths that his 
philosophical reflections have revealed. He compares the ending of Nausea with 
Hume’s remedy, at the end of Book iv of the Treatise, for the sceptical crisis into 
which he is led by his attempt to provide a philosophical account of our belief in 
the existence of external body: 


In many ways Roquentin is an up-to-date Hume, an existentialist version of the 
Scottish philosopher. Roquentin’s novel is likely to be as important (or as 
unimportant) as Hume’s game of backgammon. The solutions are alike in that they 
seek a way out of a philosophical impasse by giving up philosophizing.* 


Iris Murdoch is also inclined to see the end of the work as incidental rather 
than central to the novel’s philosophical purpose: “The interest of La Nausée does 
not lie in its conclusion, which is merely sketched in; Sartre has not developed it 
sufficiently for it even to pose as a solution to the problem’. The interest of the 
novel lies, Murdoch believes, entirely in the description of the metaphysical 
unease that Roquentin feels as his vision penetrates the veil of domesticated order 
and perceives the senseless, oozing, terrifying existence underneath. Danto, too, 
downplays the conclusion of the work and locates the central preoccupations 
of the novel in Roquentin’s reflections ‘on the relationships and ultimate 
discrepancies between the world and our ways of representing it’.* Danto finds it 
difficult to see how Roquentin’s ‘hyperaesthetic, precious view of art and artistic 
creativity’, expressed in the closing pages of the diary, fits into Sartre’s philosophy 
at all, and he is perplexed by the obvious contrast that it presents to Sartre’s later 
commitment to engaged literature. 

None of these interpreters sees Roquentin’s decision to become a writer as 
central to the novel. Yet it is the case that what Roquentin’s diary records is 
precisely his evolution from a man of action to someone who, in the closing 
pages, identifies himself as a writer: “The fact is that I can’t put down my pen: I 
think I’m going to have the Nausea and I have the impression that I put it off by 
writing’ (p. 245-246). Furthermore, they all see the uncertainty of the ending as a 
defect of the work, even though the ambiguity that characterizes it is no more 
than a continuation of an equivocal note which forms a major strand of the novel 
as a whole. For while it is true that Roquentin is 2 model of existential 
clear-sightedness in his acknowledgement of the contingency of existence and in 
his exposure of the bad faith of the bourgeois citizens of Bouville, it is also the 
case that he is himself a bourgeois who is led by his rejection of the bourgeoisie 
into a state of complete withdrawal and impassivity. Throughout the diary, 
Roquentin reveals himself as an exile from the human world, unable to act or to 
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connect with other human beings, whose overwhelming sense of boredom—of | 
having ‘outlived’ himself—often proclaims itself as a state of debilitation or 
weakness. For Roquentin’s rejection of the values of the bourgeoisie is linked not 
with practical rebellion or political action, but with a growing inertia that 
culminates in an almost total obliteration of the self: ‘Now when I say “I”, it 
seems hollow to me. I can no longer manage to feel myself, I am so forgotten 
...[S]uddenly the I pales, pales and finally goes out’ (p. 241). It is this negative 
element in Sartre’s portrait of Roquentin that is the source of an underlying 
ambivalence in the novel, which I suggest reflects Sartre’s own deep anxieties 
about the motives of the bourgeois turned writer. The whole development of the 
novel, from Roquentin’s first posing of the problem of his existence to his final 
identification of himself as a writer, can thus be read as Sartre’s exploration of a 
single problematic: the evolution of the anti-bourgeois writer who seeks refuge 
from his bourgeois origins in the aesthetic and the imaginary. On this inter- 
pretation, Nausea is primarily a psychological study of a particular form of 
bourgeois alienation. Roquentin represents not only some of Sartre’s deepest 
misgivings about his own historical choice of himself as a writer, but the dangers 
and illusions that are connected with the choice of a life of the imagination as a 
means to escape from a profound sense of exile from the human world. This 
sense of Roquentin as a focus for Sartre’s own anxieties is clearly expressed in 
Words: ‘I was Roquentin; in him I exposed without self-satisfaction, the web of my 
life’ (second italics mine). 

The clear element of autobiography ın Sartre’s portrait of Roquentin leads 
George Bauer’ to interpret Nausea as Sartre’s attempt to place before the public 
his own ideas about the false uses of art, and his attitude towards the art object 
and the project of artistic creation. Bauer sees Roquentin as expressing Sartre’s 
own. self-consciousness as a writer who understands both the illusory nature of 
art and the essential antithesis between art and action. Similarly, Frank Kermode? 
sees Roquentin as echoing the young Sartre’s understanding of the distinction 
between life and art and of the dangers of confounding the two. The problem 
with these interpretations, however, is that they focus exclusively on Roquentin’s 
philosophical deliberations, which they take to be an expression of Sartre’s own 
beliefs about the relationship between art and life, and overlook the decidedly 
negative aspects that are present in Sartre’s portrait of Roquentin’s psychological 
development. They are thus led to neglect the fact that Nausea describes the 
history of someone who becomes increasingly isolated and impassive, and whose 
final decision to become a writer is the culmination of a prolonged psychological 
crisis which at times amounts to a terror of the everyday world. This leads them, 
in turn, to underestimate the extent to which Sartre is exploring not a positive 
image of the anti-bourgeois ‘writer, but the fatal psychological temptation to take 
refuge against a hatred of one’s own class in a form of aestheticism where the 
decision to write expresses the writer’s desire to ‘dehumanize’ himself and 
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approach the being of a mere abstraction. What we see in Roquentin’s diary is the 
evolution of someone whose choice of himself as a writer denotes a more 
fundamental desire to slip the bonds of human praxis and relate to the world and 
to others purely through the imagination. Sartre’s study of Roquentin is as much 
a psychological exploration of these temptations as it is a vehicle for the 
expression of metaphysical truths. 

~ Roquentin’s first significant encounter with a work of art occurs early in the 
novel, when he recalls how he came to return to France from Indo-China. The 
decision to give up his travels and return to France is made whilst he is looking at 
a little Khmer statuette that is standing on the desk of a French official who is 
trying to persuade Roquentin to join an archaeological expedition. It is while he 
is looking at the statuette that Roquentin first becomes aware of the growing 
sense of boredom and unease—the nausea—that he feels in relation to the 
abundance and pointlessness of existence. George Bauer identifies this as the true 
beginning of the novel, and he sees in it the origin of its metaphysical 
preoccupation with the relation between life and art: 


[FJor Sartre, the relation of the artist to society 1s as crucial as the artist’s own 
relationship to the work of art. Roquentin’s first crisis.. is the contemplation of the 
Khmer figure. His withdrawal from active participation in life stems from that 
moment. Roquentin[’s]...initial reacton is withdrawal from what he thought was a 
life of adventure and a return to a project which would be his creative life.? 


However, this does not capture the real significance of the crisis that the Khmer 
statuette provokes. First of all, it ignores important events in Roquentin’s life 
(described later in the diary) that provide the psychological prologue to the crisis 
in Indo-China. Secondly, it overlooks the fact that Roquentin’s evolution into a 
writer still lies ahead and is only completed in the final pages of the novel. Finally, 
it fails to acknowledge that the episode with the statue is characterized not merely 
by the rejection of an illusion, but by a rejection of the real and positive world of 
action, and by Roquentin’s first movement towards the abstracted, deathlike state 
that he reaches just prior to his decision to write a novel. 

Before the final decision to write is made, Roquentin undergoes an extended 
crisis which Sartre uses to explore many of the themes that are central both to his 
autobiography and to his later studies of Flaubert and the Goncourts. These latter 
writers, as Sartre sees them, share with Roquentin not only his rejection of 
bourgeois values, but also his inability to identify with the working class or to 
translate his alienation into action; writing is for them a way of ‘forever escaping 
the necessity of acting’.’” As a result, Sartre believes, they remain fundamentally 
attached to, and dependent upon, the bourgeois class that they ostensibly reject. 
Their escape from their own class is purely symbolic, for it is confined to their 
attitude of mind. They use the art of writing to turn away from life and flee from 
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their own distaste for human existence. These writers do not aim at com- 
munication but seek their salvation in a symbolic society of artists; they think of 
the consequences of writing purely in terms of posterity. Such writers, Sartre 
believes, are under the illusion that they may cease to be bourgeois simply by 
withdrawing from life and absorbing themselves in a world of the imagination. 
What Sartre wants to show us is the essential barrenness of the aesthetic 
isolationism into which they are led; these writers are solitary and ineffectual, and 
their writing is doomed to retain an ‘aspect of pure negativity’. He describes the 
plight of these writers as follows: 


It is no longer a matter of escaping from the bourgeois class; one must leap out of the 
human condition. It is the family patrimony that these sons want to squander, it is the 
world. They have come back to parasitism as to a lesser evil, abandoning everything, 
studies and professions, by common consent; but they have never been satisfied with 
being parasites on the bourgeoisie; their ambition has been to be parasites on the 
human race. Metaphysical as it may be, it is clear that they have been unclassed from 
above and that their preoccupations have strictly forbidden them from ‘finding a 
public in the working class’.!! 


Reading Nausea from this perspective allows us not only to acknowledge the 
negative elements in Sartre’s portrait of Roquentin, but also to draw together the 
many episodic and apparently incidental aspects of the book into a coherent 
whole. By writing the novel in the form of a diary, Sartre is able to catch 
Roquentin before he has succeeded in transmuting his experience into art, when 
his capacity to produce a work of art is still in question. The diary itself is 
something less than a work of art, for it merely records Roquentin’s own 
experiences in his own words. The focus of our interest is not, therefore, on 
Roquentin’s art, nor even on him as an artist, but on the moment of his 
psychological history when he is led to choose himself as a writer, and when he 
serves as an exemplar of a particular stage of bourgeois evolution. Roquentin’s 
bourgeois status is revealed in a number of details. We know that he has travelled 
the world, that he lives on a private income (Roquentin’s brand of radicalism 
would be impossible without independent means), and that he is writing a 
historical study of Monsieur Rollebon (a member of the Court of Queen Marie 
Antoinette). It is also the case that even while he is offering his critique of the 
bourgeoisie he is taking part—bodily at least—in many of their traditional 
pursuits: he walks in the rue Tournebride and on the jetty on Sunday, he eats in 
the Brasserie Vezelize with the stockbrokers, doctors, and Naval Commissioners, 
he works in the library, visits the town museums, and so on. When Doctor Rogé 
comes into the cafe and teases the down-and-out, M. Achille, he looks at 
Roquentin conspiratorially, as one who is like him. Roquentin’s only divergence 
from the bourgeoisie amongst whom he lives lies purely in his attitude: in his 
loathing of their smugness and seriousness, in his rejection of their utilitarian 
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ethic, in his aestheticized view of the world, in his inertia and his desire to live as 
little as possible. It is not the art that such a writer might produce that Sartre is 
interested in, but the psychological phenomenon itself. 

Roquentin’s critique of the bourgeois value of moral seriousness reaches its 
climax in his visit to the Bouville museum to look at the portrait of a merchant 
and politician, Olivier Blévigne. Interpretations of these passages generally focus 
on Roquentin’s rejection of the bourgeoisie’s use of art to justify and reinforce 
the power of the ruling class. ‘This is clearly a theme to which Sartre is, and always 
remains, completely sympathetic. The art that Roquentin sees in the museum is 
supported, paid for, and largely consumed by the bourgeoisie, and the role of the 
artist is restricted to one of reflecting back to the bourgeois his own conception of 
himself and his relation to society. These artists have used their art to give 
authority to bourgeois values, to flatter and idealize the important citizens of 
Bouville, and to warn and intimidate those who would rebel against them. At the 
entrance to the gallery there is a picture entitled The Bachelor’s Death—‘a gift from 
the state’—in which a dead man lies on a bed of tangled sheets, while his servants 
rob him and others stand by indifferent both to his death agony and to his death. 
The painting serves as a warning to those who would live only for themselves. 
The picture does not appeal to the freedom of the viewer, but attempts through 
terror to force him into acceptance of the ideology that is expressed in the 
one-hundred and fifty portraits of the men who made Bouville. These portraits 
offer the viewer the promise of a well-ordered life, a well-ordered death, and a 
right to immortality. There is no room within this bourgeois institution for the 
free operation of artistic talent; everything is made to serve the interest of 
the bourgeois élite, every painting repeats the same refrain: the bourgeois élite 
has a right to its privileges. However, underneath this sympathetic element in . 
Sartre’s description of Roquentin’s response to the portraits, a more equivocal 
and anxious voice can be heard. 

When we tum from the discussion of the portraits to a comparison between 
Roquentin and the citizens who are portrayed, we begin to discern a more fretful 
and negative note. For the men whose portraits hang in the gallery have one and 
all been moved by a utilitarian ethic to lead lives of active, practical philanthropy. 
They have not only ‘made Bouville the best equipped port in France’, but they 
have stopped ‘at no sacrifice to help the rise of the best elements in the working 
class’ (p.122); they have created nurseries, schools, technical colleges, and 
churches, they have founded scholarships, fought for their country, and worked 
to restore it to prosperity and order. Roquentin despises them, but what he hates 
in them is not what they have achieved but simply the fact that they take 
themselves so seriously, that they have never doubted their purposes or 
questioned the value of their enterprise. It is not their actions but their spirit of 
seriousness that he rejects.” 

Once again, therefore, we find that Roquentin’s opposition to this central 
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bourgeois value is defined by his repudiation of the utilitarianism and practical 
energy of these worthy citizens. Yet all that this produces is someone who is 
committed to not acting, to inertia and impassivity, whose life grows ‘in a 
haphazard way’, who can sometimes feel nothing but an inconsequential buzz- 
ing’ (p. 124). Even Roquentin himself is aware that beside these powerful and 
impressive men he is weak and ineffectual: 


I was neither a grandfather, nor a father, nor even a husband. I didn’t vote, I scarcely 
paid taxes; I couldn’t lay claim to the nghts of a tax-payer, nor to those of an elector, 
nor even to the humble right to honour which twenty years of obedience confer on 
an employee. My existence was beginning to cause me serious concern. Was I a mere 


figment of the imagination? (pp. 126-127). 


The final decision to write is one that grows directly out of this state of weakness 
and inertia, for the decision presents itself as a way of escaping still further from 
the demands of practical life; it is a means of living without living, of acting 
without acting. For writing a novel not only avoids all taint of the useful, it draws 
Roquentin even more closely into the world of abstractions and lets him live 
entirely among the products of his own imagination. 

It is this draining away of Roquentin’s practical substance—which Sartre 
describes in his study of Flaubert as ‘death by thought’—that marks his evolution 
as a writer and forms the heart of his apparent radicalism. It is connected 
both with Roquentin’s sense of becoming something thin and unreal—‘an 
abstraction’—and with the derealization of his surroundings, and it is the 
essential prologue to his final decision to write a novel that is ‘beautiful and hard 
as steel’ (p. 252). It is not only that, during this process of development, 
Roquentin’s own existence comes closer and closer to that of a work of art, but 
the world too becomes, through his act of withdrawal, aestheticized and abstract. 
This sense that the world has ceased to be a setting for human action and become 
a quasi-aesthetic object is expressed in a number of ways: in Roquentin’s love of 
desolate, dark surroundings, where nothing is alive and existence approaches 
the purity of a triangle; in his sensitivity to the beauty of the sky; and in his 
fascination with the agony of the charwoman, whom he sees purely as a curiosity, 
as someone ‘transfigured, beside herself suffering with an insane generosity’ 
(p. 44). 

Before his present crisis began, Roquentin had longed for the moments of his 
life to take on the order and necessity of a work of art; the crisis itself is provoked 
in part by the realization that life is merely endless, monotonous addition. In the 
state of passivity and withdrawal that the crisis produces, Roquentin is able, at 
certain moments, to empty the world of some of its substance and experience it 
as if it were itself something almost unreal, as a pure spectacle from which he is 
completely detached. But this experience is unpredictable and necessarily brief. 
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This contrasts with his experience of the jazz tune ‘Some of ‘These Days’, which 
is a reliable source of relief from the nausea and terror that the human world of 
existence induces in him. It is the tune, therefore, that eventually reveals to 
Roquentin the possibility of permanent escape from the teeming, practical world 
and which triggers his final decision to become a writer. 

The decision to write a novel is made, therefore, not as an expression of a 
return to the world of human action, but as a means to preserve the abstracted 
point of view on life that is the full extent of Roquentin’s rebellion against the 
moral seriousness of the bourgeoisie. The outcome of his rejection of the 
bourgeois commitment to a utilitarian ethic is an apathetic aestheticism which, if 
it aims at anything, aims, as Sartre believes Flaubert aims, ‘to infect the reader 
with his own pessimism’. ” Roquentin wants his novel ‘[to] make people ashamed 
of their existence’ (p. 252). However, the final decision to write is made above all 
as 2 means to achieve permanently the state of ataraxia that he experiences only in 
moments of pure aesthetic contemplation. The process of evolution that unfolds 
through the diary is one that leads Roquentin to a condition of absolute 
detachment from life, in which his existence is, as far as is possible, reduced to a 
pure abstraction. In the same way, Sartre sees Flaubert’s profound passivity as ‘a 
vain effort of his body to transform itself into an idea’. 

However, all this invites the question: Why does Roquentin’s rebellion take the 
form that it does? If there is something in the thought that the work is a 
psychological study of bourgeois alienation, then we should not look for the 
answer to this question in metaphysical truths; the answer must lie, as Sartre 
believes it lies for Flaubert, in the writer’s own psychological history. The aspect _ 
of the novel that is relevant here concerns what Roquentin reveals of his 
relationship with his ex-mistress, Anny. Roquentin’s relation to Anny is, on the 
surface, one of equality. Yet there are a number of remarks that betray the infantile 
nature of his need for her and the relative strength and independence of Anny. 
While every other human being disgusts him and fills him with loathing, 
Roquentin feels a unique and unqualified tenderness for Anny. At moments 
when he is afraid, he calls out for her like a child: ‘I wish Anny were here’ (p. 20), 
‘if she lived here for only a few hours ...I couldn’t feel frightened any more’ 
(p. 120), ‘I know very well what I am secretly hoping: I am hoping that she will 
never leave me again... I am weak and lonely, I need her’ (p. 150). It was Anny 
who sustained his being while he was with her, and it is her abandonment of him 
that gives rise to the feeling of emptiness which is the psychological prologue to 
his decision to abandon his travels and return to France. It is this experience of 
abandonment, rather than the bare intuition of a harsh metaphysical truth about 
the relation between life and art, that is the real root of Roquentin’s crisis. These 
themes of infantile need and abandonment are central to Sartre’s study of 
Flaubert and his contemporaries, in which he repeatedly suggests that the desire 
to write is never a pure aim to communicate, but is essentially linked with an 
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infantile urge to recreate and entrap the world within the power of one’s own 
words. 

It is, moreover, in Anny’s own desire to give her life the beauty of a work 
of art—‘to enjoy “perfect moments”’ (p. 93}—that we can find the origins of 
Roquentin’s desire to shed his existence and approach the realm of being. Anny 
embodies the aesthetic; her whole life has been dominated by her desire to create 
situations that have the formal grace and grandeur of the pictures in her 
childhood picture book. Her view of the world is—as Roquentin’s has now 
become—aestheticized and abstract. She sees her father’s death, for example, 
purely in terms of the opportunity it provides for striking poses, and she deplores 
the human reactions of her aunt and mother, which reveal their inability to 
appreciate the aesthetic possibilities of the situation: 


When my father died, they took me up to his room to see him for the last time. Going 
upstairs, I was very unhappy, but I was also as it were drunk with a sort of religious 
ecstasy; I was at last going to enter a privileged situation. I leaned against the wall, I 
tried to make the proper gestures. But my aunt and my mother were there, kneeling 
by the bed, and they spoiled everything with. their sobs (pp. 210~211). 


Roquentin’s development as a writer can be traced directly to his loss of Anny. 
Anny had been his only real possession, his only point of connection with the 
world and even with his own past: ‘As long as we were in love with each other we 
didn’t allow the tiniest of our moments, the smallest of our sorrows to be 
detached from us and left behind... Three years present at one and the same time’ 
(p. 95). Now Anny had gone, and the world and his past have both slipped away 
from him: 


And then, when Anny left me, all at once, all together, the three years collapsed into 
the past. I didn’t even suffer, I felt empty. The time started to flow again and the 
empuness grew larger. Then, in Saigon, when I decided to come back to France, all 
that was left—foreign faces, squares, quays beside long rivers—all that was wiped out, 
and now my past is nothing but a huge hole (p. 95). 


It is this loss of a female mother-figure who is the embodiment of the aesthetic 
that is the real beginning of Roquentin’s evolution as a writer. Before Anny left 
him he was a man of action whose practicality was a source of irritation to her: 
‘you annoyed me with your down-to-earth look, you seemed to be saying: I’m 
normal; and you set out to breathe health through every pore, you positively 
oozed moral well-being’ (p. 208). His desire to write emerges only in the crisis 
provoked by Anny’s leaving him, and can be seen as a sublimation of his 
continuing desire for her. In his desperate need to recapture their former love for 
one another his whole being strains towards the art-object that has always been 
the meaning of Anny’s existence. 
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Roquentin’s desire to achieve a unity with aesthetic objects is, at bottom, a 
desire to reinstate the unity that he once shared with Anny; by reducing himself 
as far as possible to a mere abstraction, by concerning himself purely with what is 
not useful, he attempts to give his own life the condition of the only objects that 
Anny seems to care for. The ground of Roquentin’s rejection of the seriousness 
and the utilitarianism of the bourgeois is thus seen to be psychological rather than 
political or philosophical. It is an expression of his nostalgic desire for a maternal 
love, which is inextricably linked for him with the beautiful and the aesthetic, 
that leads him into a life of imagination which defines itself in opposition to the 
practical values of the bourgroisie. 

When we view it in the context of the psychological history leading up to it, we 
can understand why Roquentin’s decision to write has no connection with a 
desire to communicate. Roquentin does not want to write in order to be read; 
writing is the means that his own past history suggests as the way to escape the 
terror that life without Anny induces in him. Sartre’s autobiographical account of 
his evolution as a writer confronts the same negative themes in his own 
development. Thus he connects his own urge to write, as he connects Flaubert’s, 
with a refusal to live: 


I was intoxicated with death because I did not like life .. . [I]f I probe into the origins 
[of my decision to write], I can see in them a flight forward and a suicide a la 
Gribouille [a character of folklore who jumped into the river in order to avoid getting 
wet in the rain] . . . I discovered that the Giver, in Belles-Lettres, can change himself 
into his own Gift; that is to say, into a pure object.» 


This original decision is not an expression of a desire to communicate—‘Tt never 
occurred to me that a man might write in order to communicate’“—but of a wish 
to take on the being of an aesthetic object. His audience, like Roquentin’s, is 
conceived only as a means to ground his immortality: ‘I wanted debtors, not 
readers’. 

Sartre sees this unhappy stage in his own development as a direct reflection of 
the influence that Flaubert has on him: 


[T]he ancient bile of Flaubert and of the Goncourts poisoned me; their abstract 
hatred of man, introduced into me under the disguise of love, infected me with fresh 
pretensions . . . It all seemed very simple: to write was to add another pearl to the 
Muses’ chain, to leave to posterity the remembrance of an exemplary life. 18 


It is an influence which he clearly feels must be struggled against: ‘a knot was tied 
in my heart: the knot of vipers which it took thirty years to untie’.! It is this knot, 
I suggest, that Sartre lays before us through the figure of Roquentin. Roquentin 
represents the past, something from which we must escape. Writing in What is 
Literature?, Sartre contrasts the decadence of writers like Roquentin with the ideal 
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of a committed writer, who writes as a matter of urgency to disclose the world to 


his reader: 


[T]he writer should commit himself completely in his works, and not in an abjectly 
passive role by putting forward his vices, his misfortunes, and his weaknesses, but as 
a resolute will and as a choice, as this total enterprise of living that each one of us 


is... 


This later conception of the self-conscious, actively committed writer is to be 
seen, therefore, as Sartre’s solution to the problematic that Nausea presents. 


Marie McGinn, Department of Philosophy, University of York, York YOr sDD, UK. 
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AUTHENTIC PHOTOGRAPHS 
Nigel Warburton 


AUTHENTICITY is usually only discussed in relation to photography when there is 
a question of deception. So, for example, when people question the authenticity 
of Robert Capa’s Spanish Republican at the Very Instant of His Death they are 
interested in whether or not the subject of this photograph really was hit by a 
bullet at the moment Capa’s shutter fell. If, as has been suggested, Capa staged 
the photograph, or used an image of 2 soldier stumbling in training, then this 
photograph is not authentic: it is not photographic evidence for what, in view of 
its caption it is supposed to be of.’ Although it pictures a soldier at the instant of his 
death, it is not really a photograph of this subject, no matter how authentic its 
expressive possibilities as a picture. Similarly, a photograph of the Cottingley 
Pairies is inauthentic because real fairies did not play the appropriate causal role 
in its production: it is a photograph of drawings of fairies pinned to plants with 
hat-pins, despite the fact that gullible ‘experts’ thought it authentic for almost half 
a century.” 

However, there is another sense in which questions of authenticity arise for 
photography, a sense that is particularly relevant to discussions of photographic 
art. Photography departments in museums and galleries collect ‘original’ 
photographic prints of various kinds, ranging from one-off Polaroids through 
so-called vintage prints (i.e. prints made by the photographer soon after the 
photograph was taken) and even posthumously printed portfolios; some also 
collect and archive photographic negatives. No doubt some have already begun 
collecting digitalized pixel files. The authenticity issue arises for photographic art 
not only because of questions about deception, but also because there are no 
coherent criteria, or at least no universally accepted conventions, about what, if 
anything, is to count as an authentic photographic print. 

The extreme sceptical position is to deny that there can be any artistically 
meaningful sense of ‘authenticity’ for photography. Photographs are intrinsically 
reproducible and thus make possible a truly democratic art: no one can be said to 
own the Paul Strand photograph of a blind beggar in the sense that they could 
own Holbein’s The Ambassadors. Nor can they own the photograph even in the 
sense that someone can own an original Dürer woodcut of Adam and Eve, since 
any number of new and equally ‘authentic’ photographs can be photographically 
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‘cloned’ from any photographic print; whereas authentic Dürer prints would at 
the very least have to have been taken directly from the original woodcut. This 
sceptical position, if correct, would completely undermine the photography- 
collecting policies of most art galleries, with their emphasis on what they believe 
to be authentic prints rather than subsequently produced copies. However, on 
closer inspection, this extreme scepticism about authentic photographic prints is 
not sustainable, if only because there is no guarantee of perfect reproduction in 
the photographic print-making procedures, and no guidelines or compliance 
- conditions to determine when an image has been so changed as no longer to be a 
serious contender as a further token of the photographic type in question. 
Presumably, someone who is interested in photographic art should aim to see 
the best prints available of any photograph. Here ‘best’ must mean something like 
‘the prints which most fully embody the photographer’s intentions’: such prints 
are most likely to reveal any artistic value of the photograph in question. It is 
certainly true that 2 great deal is lost in some photographic prints, and in some 
ways of reproducing photographic prints, so it makes sense to treat prints made 
by the photographer as having a special status if only because this origin is our 
most reliable indicator that the prints in question do actually embody the relevant 
intentions. However, it is not as simple as this since for any apparent ‘type’ of 
photograph there may be 2 range of apparently authentic prints. Take the example 
of Bill Brandt’s A Snicket in Halifax: there are at least three major ‘types’ printed 
of this single negative. Each has different expressive qualities; each has been 
publicly presented. The first printing, which was for Lilliput magazine, is 
primarily documentary with the negative printed in delicate tonal gradations.’ 
The same negative was printed in a dramatically different fashion in the first 
edition of Shadow of Light. Here Brandt printed the photograph with harsher 
black/white contrasts, eliminating much detail and intensifying the image’s 
metaphorical content: the steep cobbled pathway is no longer simply a record of 
how a place looked but rather a symbol for a way of life, the struggle uphill with 
the dark and sinister factory looming over everything. By the time Brandt had 
this printed for the second edition of Shadow of Ligh? he had reduced the image 
to an almost geometrical simplicity. Now, although the images mentioned are 
printed in a magazine and books, prints existed on which these renditions were 
based. Most photography critics and historians write as if there were a single 
correct print for each negative made by a photographer; they write of Bill 
Brandt’s A Snicket in Halifax as if it were a type simply because all the variants 
were made from a single negative (if in fact they were). However, as this example 
shows, there may be several competing versions of any single negative and no 
obvious way of determining which, if any, is to be considered a paradigmatic 
instantiation of it. This convention of assuming a single correct version of any 
negative is carried over into the illustration of photography histories. Rarely is 
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there any acknowledgement or identification of the particular print or any 
comparison between different versions of it. 

One popular way of resolving the difficulty about identifying which prints are 
to count as authentic, or most authentic, is to insist on vintage prints as the 
touchstone of correctness. A vintage print is a print made by the photographer 
him or herself, or at least made under the supervision of the photographer, within 
a short period of taking the photograph. On this basis, only the 1948 version of 
Brandt’s Snicket would have a serious claim to authenticity. The much later 
printings, although better known, are not really authentic in the appropriate . 
sense, despite having been printed under Brandt’s supervision. This preference 
for vintage prints is difficult to justify. It makes sense in terms of rarity value, 
perhaps, but not on any artistic grounds. First it is clear that vintageness is not 
a sufficient condition of a print embodying the photographer’s intentions: a 
photographer could easily make a print soon after taking the photograph which 
embodied none of the relevant intentions. Second, and perhaps more 
importantly, vintageness is not a necessary condition of a print embodying the 
photographer’s intentions. Surely if we are going to acknowledge that photo- 
graphers can, and in many cases do, make significant artistic choices in the 
darkroom, then it is absurd to stipulate that these choices must be made a short 
(usually unspecified) time after the photograph has been taken. Why can’t the 
photographer continue to reinterpret the negative? In fact this is what many great 
photographers have done throughout their careers. The ‘vintageness’ criterion of 
authenticity has probably taken root as a result of photojournalistic practice in 
which the documentary value of an image is all-important. In order to eliminate 
distortion of what is communicated about what was going on in front of the lens, 
stipulating that the print had to be made shortly after the photograph was taken 
had some rationale. A short gap between taking and printing a photojournalistic 
image reduced the chances of photographers forgetting the circumstances of the 
photograph by the time they came to print it; insisting on the photographer 
printing his or her own negatives eliminated misleading interpretations of the 
negative’s apparent content. 

If we are to abandon the preference for vintage prints when it comes to con- 
sidering photographic art, then we still need some guidelines by which to assess 
just which prints are most worthy of our consideration when we are interested in 
photographic art. Would it, for instance, be reasonable to treat photographic 
negatives as equivalent to musical scores from which any number of ‘authentic’ 
performances can be produced? The aim of this article is to examine various 
candidates for authenticity in photographic art and to provide a framework for 
deciding what is to count as an authentic photograph. 

In his Languages of Art’ Nelson Goodman made a useful distinction between 
autographic and allographic art forms, and between those which are one-stage 
and those which are two-stage. An autographic art form is one such as painting 
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whose objects can be faked. For any autographic art work ‘even the most exact 
duplication of it does not thereby count as genuine’.’ In contrast, allographic arts, 
such as the novel, are unfakeable: any book which has precisely the same words 
as Cervantes’s Don Quixote (even if it happens to have been written by Pierre 
Menard) is ipso facto a copy of that novel: ‘Any accurate copy of the text of a poem 
or novel is as much the original work as any other’.® Music, like the novel, is an 
allographic art; but music is a two-stage process because ıt is divided into 
composition and performance. The novelist’s work is done when the last word 
has been written; the composer only produces a score which is subsequently to be 
performed. 

The reason Goodman gives for the autographic/allographic distinction is that 
in allographic arts there are measures of correctness for any copying process: it 
does not matter which font a novel is printed in—it only has to have the same 
words as the original manuscript for it to be a further token of that type: “Merely 
by determining that the copy before us is spelt correctly we can determine that it 
meets all requirements for the work in question’.’ In contrast, in autographic arts 
there is no equivalent to the alphabet. None of the particular properties of a 
picture, however, come readily identifiable as constitutive: no feature of a picture 
can be ruled out as merely contingent. Consequently, with an allographic art the 
history of who produced an object and how play a relatively minor role. That is, 
although it matters that, for instance, Cervantes wrote Don Quixote, it does not 
really matter how a printer came to have precisely the correct words on the page 
when reprinting this novel, nor does it matter at all what font was chosen for the 
print run. 

Using the autographic/allographic and one/two-stage distinctions, Goodman 
addresses the question of what counts as an original print in ordinary print- 
making. His answer sheds some light on the analogous question for photographic 
art. Print-making is a two-stage process. The artist first etches or engraves or 
cuts a block from which prints are then made, usually by the artist him/herself. 
There is usually no single print which counts as the unique, genuine instance of 
this sort of work of art; different prints may differ considerably in colour and 
quality of impression. But unlike musical performances, what determines 
whether or not the print before us is original is not simply its correspondence 
with some kind of notation, the equivalent of the musical score, but rather its 
aetiology: ‘the only way of ascertaining whether a print is genuine is by finding 
out whether it was taken from a certain plate’.!! No matter how similar the 
putative original print is to the first print made from the block or any other 
actually original print, it will only be genuine if it has the right history. The 
difference here between music and print-making can be explained by the fact 
that music is written in notation in which there are tests for correctness: by 
convention we can establish which aspects of the score are contingent and which 
constitutive. Because prints are pictures and rely on what Goodman calls ‘a dense 
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symbol system’ there is no test of compliance between the plate and the print. In 
other words, if musicians play the right notes then they necessarily play the music 
in question; if a print has been made by an unorthodox method, then, no matter 
how good it looks, it cannot be a genuine instance of the print. As Goodman 
points out, the print need not be made by the artist, though this is often the case: 
‘authenticity in an autographic art always depends upon the object’s having the 
requisite, sometimes rather complicated, history of production but that history 
does not always include ultimate execution by the original artist’.” 

Now, it is not obvious that Goodman is right about print-making. Simply 
being made from the original block or plate is not a sufficient condition for a 
print being a genuine instance. It is easy to imagine smudged or botched prints 
made from a Dfirer woodcut; yet on Goodman’s criteria these substandard 
mistakes might count as genuine instances of the print. This is implausible. Even 
with print-making, history alone does not determine authenticity: there are some 
minimum standards of print-making quality which have to be met for any print 
to count as a token of the particular type in question. Presumably Goodman 
would say that I am confusing aesthetic merit with the question of originality or 
authenticity. However, as we shall see when we turn to photography again, the 
question of the authenticity of a print, at least in the realm of art, is intimately 
connected with the embodying of artistically relevant intentions. If we are 
interested in anything more than the rarity value of the print, then surely the 
question of the ancestry of a particular print is tied up with our interest in the 
work of a particular artist, and that artist’s possibility of expression. In other 
words even with an iconic two-stage art like print-making, some minimal 
compliance conditions have to be specified. 

However, it does not follow from this that ‘performances’ of a print are strictly 
analogous to musical performances: the reason, despite Goodman’s beliefs to the 
contrary, is not simply to do with the form of notation or symbol system 
involved, but rather with conventions about the use of the particular medium. 
Unlike music, print-making has never adopted the creator/performer paradigm; 
nor for that matter has photography. Yet in both cases there can be a division 
between the initial picture creator and the subsequent interpreter of that creation. 
Photographic art could have evolved so that there was a strict division between 
photographic negative-makers and photographic print-makers: the former having 
their work interpreted by the latter. But this is not how things have turned out. 
Instead -there is a quite complex set of conventions surrounding artistic uses of 
the medium, conventions which have rarely been made explicit. These 
conventions are not fully encapsulated in the curators’ concept of a vintage print. 
Here I shall outline the main features of the existing conventions of authenticity 
in photographic art. 

An authentic print is one which has been certified. What I mean by this is that 
status has been conferred upon it by the photographer. Such conferral of status 
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occurs by means of signing, stamping, exhibiting, printing the image in a certain 
context. What it means to say that a print is certified is that it is ‘a good enough 
print’, and only the photographer is in a position to say that this is so: any 
difference between competing prints may or may not be constitutive. There are 
never any guidelines for distinguishing the contingent from the constitutive in 
photographic print-making. Consequently only the photographer can determine 
that a print is of sufficient quality for it to count as an authentic print. Anyone else 
can only hazard a guess, and may in the process seriously damage our under- 
standing of a photographer’s style, and thus his or her possibility of creative 
expression. Furthermore, authenticity has a fetishistic element: the very fact that 
the photographer was involved in this direct way in the causal process of 
print-making, even if the photographer did not print the work, is significant. We 
should not underestimate the importance of this aspect of an original print, one 
which is frequently a psychological spur to imaginative involvement with the 
photographer’s embodied intentions. 

In most cases what is certified is a particular print. In such cases of token 
authenticity, the fetish element of authenticity is preserved: we take token 
authenticity as the only reliable guide that compliance conditions have been met, 
which has the added benefit that the photographer will have ‘passed’ the print in 
question. But there is a further variety of authenticity: type authenticity. Here the 
fetish or relic element is lost. The photographer certifies a type, and implicitly 
sets compliance conditions. Here there is less guarantee that what you are looking 
at would actually meet with the photographer’s approval: this is a contingent fact 
about the lack of precision of optico-chemical methods of photographic 
reproduction, and a feature of current photographic technology which will be 
transformed when photography becomes an exclusively digital medium. 

Even if two prints were virtually (or even actually) indistinguishable, only the 
one certified by the photographer would count as genuine or authentic. But 
interest in such prints is not purely an interest in the fact that they have been ina 
kind of contact with the photographer-artist; there is a further justification of 
preference for this kind of print. Only by means of such quality control can we be 
absolutely certain that a particular print fully embodies the photographer’s 
intentions. And that, surely, is a major source of our interest in any work of 
photographic art. 

There is a further reason for preferring certified prints in the realm of 
photographic art. The act of conferral of status is itself an important aspect of 
the development of individual style. Since photographers typically produce 
numerous negatives, and in some cases numerous prints, it is important to 
distinguish which are genuinely part of a particular photographer’s consciously 
chosen output. Although an analogous process occurs in painting, the lack of an 
equivalent to the brush stroke, and the stylistic limitations of photography, make 
this process of after-the-event selection particularly important in photographic 
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art. In other words, the act of conferring status upon a print is one of the ways in 
which photographers overcome the expressive limitations of a process that is 
largely automated. 

The process of developing an individual style through the conferral of status 
upon prints is an organic one. It may involve the de-conferral of status as well as 
the conferral of status: photographers may decide that some prints which they 
have certified in the past no longer fit into their new conception of their work. 
The de-conferral of status sets these prints outside of the photographer’s artistic 
work, and leaves them of interest primarily as stages in a photographic artist’s 
development rather than as paradigmatic works in their own right. 

A consequence of this conception of authenticity is that uncertified prints can 
never be authentic. They lack the relic status of prints which have been 
considered and deemed worthy or good enough by the photographic artist; they 
also can never be reliable indicators of a photographer’s intentions, or at least 
cannot be known to be reliable indicators. At best they will provide insight into 
possibilities explored by the photographer but not, in the end, embraced. A 
further consequence of the view is that, provided they have been made under the 
guidance of the photographer, photographic books can meet the requirements of 
type authenticity. Photographic prints, like other prints, are rarely unique: 
photographic processes make it very easy to produce many copies of a particular 
print. But this need not in any way undermine the possibility of their being 
type-authentic prints clearly distinguished from inauthentic ones. 

Returning to my example of three different versions of Brandt’s A Snicket in 
Halifax, we can see that, as published, those in the first and second editions of his 
book Shadow of Light are plausible candidates for being type authentic. Brandt 
collaborated with printers to control the final appearance of these books and thus 
implicitly certified them. However, the version which appeared in the second 
edition of Shadow of Light superseded that in the first edition, and this fact should 
be acknowledged when assessing their relative significance in his artistic output. 
The version which appeared in Lilliput does not have the same claim to 
authenticity inasmuch as Brandt would have had little or no control over the final 
appearance of the image. The two prints from which the two versions of the 
image in Shadow of Light were made have some claim to be token authentic on my 
account. The print from which the Lilliput picture was made would be the one 
that would be most highly valued by the photographic art market because it is the 
only one of the three which is a vintage print. However, it would not have much 
claim to be an authentic work of photographic art because it has not obviously 
been certified as such by Brandt: it is a print made for a specific journalistic 
purpose. There is no evidence that he considered it a ‘good enough print’ for use 
in an artistic context. Unless there were some evidence that Brandt had certified 
this print as part of his artistic output (which there isn’t), then, while it is 
interesting as an artist’s preliminary sketches can be interesting, it is not a work of 
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photographic art in its own right, and to treat it as such would be seriously 
misleading. 

My discussion has focused on photographic prints produced by traditional 
photographic methods. However, developments in photographic technology have 
significantly altered the possibilities of the medium. The so-called electronic 
darkroom made possible by new technology allows photographers to produce, 
alter, and store images in digital rather than analogue form. It is too early to say 
what the precise implications of this new technology will be for photographic art; 
however, as digital records of an image can be transferred and printed with no 
loss of quality and an absolute guarantee of sameness, the existing conventions 
described above will certainly need to be adapted, and there is likely to be a shift 
of emphasis from token to type authenticity. Photographic art of the future could 
easily approach the condition of music. With digital records of images, and some 
strictly specified compliance conditions, there is no reason why the analogy 
between musical performances and ‘performances’ of photographic images 
should not hold. We could imagine some latitude of interpretation built into the 
compliance conditions of any digitalized photographic image: we could even 
imagine a division between ‘composers’ and ‘performers’ of photographic images. 
However, when dealing with traditionally produced photographic prints, and 
when considering them as works of photographic art rather than mere 
documents, or snapshots, we need a model of photographic authenticity which 
allows photographers control over the second stage of a two-stage autographic 
process, and which acknowledges the photographer’s certification of prints as part 
of the process of creating an individual style. 


Nigel Warburton, Department of Philosophy, Faculty of Arts, The Open University, 
Walton Hall, Milton Keynes MK7 6AA, UK. 
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FETISHISM AND THE IDENTITY OF ART 
Steven Farrelly-Jackson 


IN A SERIES Of articles in this journal Eddy Zemach has articulated an account of 
the identity of artworks of which two central claims are: (i) the identity of any 
given artwork is ‘type-relative’, Le. the identity conditions of the work are relative 
to the particular sortals under which it is (and must be) subsumed; and (ii) these 
sortals are determined by our needs, interests, and values.’ He further argues, as 
a consequence of this position, that the identity conditions for canvases/lumps of 
stone are different from those for paintings/sculptures; hence that artworks such 
as paintings and statues, which have generally been regarded by philosophers as 
essentially unique particulars, existing where and only where the original artefacts 
exist, instead ‘may exist at more than one place at the same time’ (NIWE, p. 
244)—1.¢. are to be seen as types, of which various physical instances may occur. 
Persistent attachment to the idea that the original of a painting or sculpture 
is fundamentally irreplaceable from an aesthetic point of view he describes as 
‘fetishism’, an irrational reverence for something. 

In this paper I will make no quarrel with Zemach’s use of relative identity 
theory in articulating the metaphysics of paintings and sculptures, but will 
attempt to show that it is nevertheless not ‘fetishistic’ to regard the originals of 
paintings as aesthetically irreplaceable. In other words, I will be defending the 
traditional view that such works are in essence unique particulars. My argument 
will depend on establishing that the ‘values, interests, etc.’, which enter into the 
identification of paintings are more complex than Zemach seems to suggest, and 
when properly understood will be seen to determine paintings and statues as 
irreplaceable particulars. 


I 


First, a recap of Zemach’s position. The central claim of NIWE is that the identity 
criteria of artworks ‘presuppose evaluation’ (p. 239). According to Zemach, things 
are identified by means of sortals, and the sortal terms we employ are determined 
by our needs and interests. Put differently’, we distinguish objects according to 
our needs and interests. It is possible, therefore, for distinguished objects to inter- 
sect and overlap spatio-temporally. This is what happens in the case of paintings 
or sculptures; for a given work, say Rembrandt’s The Night Watch, there are two 
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distinct objects—the painted canvas and the painting itself—which have different 
identity conditions (are identified using different sortals) but which contingently 
overlap in being locatable in the same spatio-temporal region. The overlap is 
contingent: it is possible that the artwork (the painting) could be destroyed while 
the same painted canvas remain, or for this painted canvas to be destroyed but the 
artwork persist (located elsewhere). Zemach is emphatic that these respective 
identity conditions, those of the canvas and those of the painting, should not be 
confused. So how do we identify artworks? Zemach writes: 


The identity conditions of works of art are derived from the function they serve, Le. 
being contemplated for their beauty, which is the reason they were singled out as a 
special kind of thing in the first place. . . . The reasons for which we value this 
particular painting (say, Rembrandt’s The Night Watch) are our aesthetic appreciation 
of a certain arrangement of colour expanses; thus, that arrangement defines a certain 
thing, ie. The Night Watch. That thing may coincide (for a while) with a certain canvas, 
but there is absolutely no reason why it, The Night Watch, cannot also coincide with 
other canvases at the same time, or at different times: reproductions (on other 


canvases) are the same painting. (NIWE, p. 245) 


So identification is associated with the ‘reasons for which we value’ a given work, 
the implication being that we are here talking about aesthetic value. It is precisely 
because it is aesthetic value we are concerned with, as opposed to historical, 
scarcity, sentimental value, and the like, that we can speak of sufficiently good 
reproductions of an original painting being that very painting. To repeat, paintings 
are ‘types’ of which a number of physical instances may occur. 

In this regard, Zemach makes some important observations. One standard 
objection to treating reproductions of paintings as tokens of the very paintings 
themselves is that (outside philosophers’ thought-experiments) such repro- 
ductions will differ in certain aesthetically relevant properties; or at the very least 
(if we follow Goodman) there is no way we can be sure that they do not. Hence, 
on this view (and using Leibniz’s Law), the different tokens will actually 
be different works on account of these differences in aesthetic properties. In 
response to this sort of objection, Zemach makes the point that grven works are 
constantly changing in respect of their aesthetic properties (e.g. as canvases age, 
colours change, surfaces crackle, etc.). If such changes over time do not result in 
destruction of the work in question, why should minor differences between 
different contemporaneous tokens of a work jeopardize its identity? In this 
respect he endorses the idea that certain aesthetically relevant properties are 
essential to the identity of a particular painting, with others being non-essential; 
hence that changes to the essential properties will destroy a painting, changes to 
the non-essential properties will not. In HPA he puts this point as follows: 


... two temporal slices which have different properties may yet be the same painting; 
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therefore there must be some properties which an item must have in order to qualify 
as the painting P, and other properties which are not required for being an instance of 
P. In my view the properties which are essential to the self-identity of P are those 
which give it its unique kind of aesthetic excellence, those propernes for which we 
value it. The property exenuted by the artist’s hand is not usually one of those propertes, 
or else any retouching or in-painting would destroy the object’s identity as the 
painting P. (pp. 66-67) 


If we insist that executed by the artist’s hand is essential to a work’s identity, and 
thus that a perfect reproduction of painting P is not another instance of P itself, 
we are in danger of being accused of ‘fetishism’, which Zemach associates with 
so-called ‘purist’ approaches to conservation of artworks.? According to Zemach, 
the fetishist confuses the identity conditions for artworks with those for canvases 
or lumps of stone (or is too downright ‘cowardly’ to undertake to define the 
former!); he fails to appreciate the link between identity conditions and our 
reasons for valuing something. 


A fetishist is a person who cannot choose. he, or she, stays pathologically attached to 
valueless and msignificant aspects of an object, which is valuable and significant 
because of some of its other aspects. Fetishists would venerate the sandals of a great 
man rather than follow his teachings; they would enshrine a blackened and rotung 
piece of canvas which has once comcided with a work of great beauty, although now 
you can hardly see anything in it any more. Holy relics, however, are not where value 
resides Sentimentally relishing the patina, or ‘the traces of time’ on the cracked, 
deteriorating painting 1s a result of a conceptual confusion or of an aesthetic 
cowardice, avoiding a decision on value and (hence) on identity one 1s required to 
make. (NIWE, pp. 248) 


Decisions on the identity conditions of artworks are forced on us by the fact that 
artworks such as paintings and sculptures are constantly changing, generally 
through ageing: ‘Nothing stays exactly the same; hence one cannot escape the 
decision, which of the new properties that the painting acquires does not 
jeopardize its identity as that work of art’ (NIWE, p. 249). The fetishist, too, tacitly 
makes such decisions; but instead of boldly defining identity through clear 
appreciation of what is aesthetically valuable (and being prepared to intervene to 
preserve such value), the fetishist is wont to adopt a ‘cowardly’ laissez-faire 
approach, essentially identifying the work in question with whatever remains on 
the original canvas—and conveniently overlooking the accumulating properties 
(patina, cracks, flaking, etc.) as ‘irrelevant’. 


et 
Implicit in Zemach’s discussion is the assumption that if someone rejects the idea 
that paintings are types (i.e. may be instantiated in different tokens), then one is 
ineluctably this rather unpleasant creature, the fetishist. But is this the case? In 
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NIWE Zemach characterizes the fetishist as someone who ‘stays pathologically 
attached to valueless and insignificant aspects of an object’; in the context of art, 
this may be read as ‘stays pathologically attached to aesthetically valueless and 
aesthetically insignificant aspects of a painted canvas’. Thus, he argues, attachment 
to anything like causal intimacy with an historical person, signs of age, particular 
properties of canvas, etc., is fetishistic, because these things are aesthetically 
‘valueless’. ‘This may well be so, and I have no wish to defend this sort of 
fetishist from Zemach’s attack. But is it nevertheless the case that all properties 
concerning the particularity of the original of an artwork are aesthetically value- 
less or aesthetically insignificant? In all of Zemach’s articles I find no argument 
that establishes this stronger claim. The properties he picks on are dispatched 
with rhetorical verve, and his arguments certainly pre-empt any simplistic 
attempts to defend the irreplaceability thesis, but I believe that in all this there is 
a crucial gap in his discussion of the ‘evaluation’ on which ‘identification’ rests. 

It is important to realize that Zemach does not deny that the originals of 
paintings have enhanced significance and value for us. He does not think, for 
instance, that we are irrational for wanting to protect and conserve them to the 
best of our ability, and for building galleries and museums to do so. But this value 
of originals, which they have simply in virtue of being ‘by the hand of the artist’, 
is not aesthetic value as such, but something else—say, historical or rarity value. 
The institutions and practices associated with conservation, preservation, etc., are 
directed towards this kind of value. And there is nothing wrong with this; just as 
there is nothing ‘irrational’ as such in going to great lengths to care for objects of 
considerable sentimental value. But for the purposes of valuing something 
aesthetically, and through that determining its identity, the property of ‘being by 
the hand of the artist’ is irrelevant. This is his fundamental point. 

There seems, however, to be subtle over-simplification at two critical points in 
the argument: firstly, over precisely what the subjective contribution is regarding 
the sortals we employ generally; and secondly, over just what is meant by 
‘aesthetic significance’ (or ‘aesthetic response’, etc.). In respect of art, and 
artworks, these two points run into each other. Consider first the point about 
subjective contribution. In the first part of NIWE Zemach articulates his claim 
that the sortal terms we use to identify objects are determined by our ‘interests’, 
‘needs’ and ‘values’. 


Nature is continuous. It is we who punctuate nature into distinct objects . . . This 
project is carried out by means of language, guided by our human values and 
interests. . . . This phenomenon is typical to all our sortal terms and all identity 
statements are therefore value-laden. Value comes in twice: first, in our reasons and 
interests in choosing the sortal relative to which the identity issue is raised . . . and 
secondly, in assessing the applicability of the sortal term to the object at hand. 
(p. 242) 
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Zemach does not elaborate any further here or elsewhere as to the subjective 
contribution we make to the ‘punctuation’ of nature beyond this generic point, 
that our interests, values, needs, etc., are somehow engaged. And indeed it would 
be extremely difficult to elaborate thus with any reasonable balance of precision 
and generality, given the richness of language and complexity of our engagement 
with the world. Wittgenstein’s method in his later philosophy attests precisely to 
this point. But it is this very complexity, and simply this, to which I wish to draw 
attention here. For against this implicit background of complexity there seems to 
be a sudden simplification of the issue when it comes to identifying paintings. 
Identification now is associated simply with ‘the reasons for which we value’ a 
given painting, and these reasons amount to ‘our aesthetic appreciation of a 
certain arrangement of colour expanses’, which arrangement ‘defines’ the work in 
question. Would we be inclined to say so readily of our other ‘punctuations’ of 
the world—into trees, rivers, buildings, events, causes, persons, colours, pains, 
and so on—that these emerge simply from our ‘reasons for valuing’ the things so 
punctuated? This is unlikely; and I doubt that Zemach himself is really suggest- 
ing this in his general thesis about identity. 

If this last observation is correct, though, then from what seems to be a general 
claim that our identification procedures emerge from the sort of complex multi- 
levelled interactions with the world which Wittgenstein attempted to express 
through his idea of ‘form of life’’—interactions variously located in shared natural 
responses, shared ways of thinking, socially conditioned ways of judging and 
valuing, orienting ourselves in respect of other things and people, and so on—we 
are now presented with the seemingly bland and narrow claim that our 
identification of paintings is determined simply by ‘our aesthetic appreciation of 
a certain arrangement of colour expanses’. The simplicity alone of this proposal is 
implausible 

But the blandness may only be apparent of course, if it is held that the main 
burden of the claim is to be borne by that pregnant expression “aesthetic 
appreciation’. Here, though, we come to the second of the above-mentioned 
points at which I believe there is an over-simplification of the issue. 

Presumably, by ‘aesthetic appreciation of a certain arrangement of colour 
expanses’ Zemach means that we see this ‘arrangement of colour expanses’ as, for 
example, formally harmonious, representing this X, expressing these emotions Y, 
Z, et al., yielding this interpretation, and so on. All the rich panoply of responses 
we have to paintings. Concerning our response to ‘arrangements of colour 
expanses’ he makes the important point that we (the spectators) must bring to 
bear our knowledge of the historico-cultural contexts from which the work 
emerged, in order to derive (with the usual qualifications) the ‘right’ meaning and 
ascribe the ‘right’ aesthetic value. This sort of knowledge, he correctly points out, 
can be brought to bear on adequate reproductions of a work equally as well as on 
the original; we do not need the original historico-cultural object for us to bring 
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to bear historico-cultural information (even if it is partly gained from the object 
itself. 

Such knowledge is external knowledge: it is not knowledge that can be gained 
from simple inspection of the work itself. It is knowledge, however, that may 
legitimately be brought to bear on the object—for the sorts of reasons Zemach, 
following Danto and others, outlines. In short, knowledge of historico-cultural 
context is aesthetically significant. Now knowledge that a particular token 
painting is ‘by the hand of the artist’ is also external knowledge, in that it cannot 
be gained reliably from simple inspection of the object at hand. The signs of 
ageing that usually signify originality can, as the master forgers have shown, be all 
too convincingly reproduced (along with the ‘arrangement of colour expanses’). 
The claim here though is that (external) knowledge that this token is ‘by the hand 
of the artist’ is not aesthetically significant. Why is this? 

Implicit to Zemach’s discussion is the general idea that an external piece of 
information is aesthetically significant if, to put it crudely, it makes a difference to 
our aesthetic understanding and evaluation of a work. Learning that a given 
painting was produced in a historico-cultural context different from that 
previously thought changes the way we understand and evaluate it. However, the 
argument goes, given a series of perceptually indistinguishable token paintings, 
learning that this one (X) is ‘by the hand of the artist’ makes no difference to our 
aesthetic understanding or evaluation. To the extent that the various tokens stand 

for the given work (of which X is the original) our interpretation and evaluation 
of the work itself will not be altered by this knowledge (assuming that they are 
perceptually indistinguishable). It is quite likely that we would feel differently 
about the original; it would have an ‘aura’ (to use Benjamin’s term) not shared by 
the others. But this aura, different feeling, or whatever, is something else, 
something outside of the aesthetic sphere; it is akin (as Zemach would put it) to 
the aura surrounding a great artist’s sandals or tomb. 

I wish to argue, however, that this is fundamentally to misunderstand certain 
features of (a) the nature of paintings, and (b) our relationship to them. 
Concerning (a), original works of art are not simply historical relics like an artist’s 
home or tomb, and Zemach is wrong just to lump them all together. And 
concerning (b), while knowledge that, of a series of perceptually indistinguishable 
tokens of a work, this one is ‘by the artist’s hand’ may not seem to be such as to 
alter the particular interpretation or evaluation we have arrived at to a different 
one (as in the case of knowledge of historico—cultural provenance), there are 
other ways that this sort of knowledge can ‘make a difference’ to aesthetic 
response. It is my belief that what makes artworks different from other historical 
relics serves also to explain the specifically aesthetic effects of originality (in the 
sense of ‘being by the hand of the artist’). 
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HI 
The reason why an artist’s painting is different from his shoes or paintbrushes 
concerns the peculiar intimacy of the relationship between that artist and that 
painting. In short, a painting is internally related to the life of the artist who created 
it; indeed it may be said to be a part of that life. This is true of artworks in general; 
but I believe that it has a distinctive resonance for so-called artwork-particulars, 
like paintings and sculptures. 

Before we can understand the significance of this claim for the identity of 
paintings, it will be necessary to explain at some length what is meant by it in 
respect of artworks generally. (What follows, therefore, does not directly engage 
with Zemach’s specific argument as such.) To begin with, it would seem 
reasonable to assume that a minimal but necessary condition for making art is that 
an original conception be worked into physical form in such a way that the 
resulting object is aesthetically meaningful. It is 2 commonplace enough 
observation; however, this should not disguise the complexity of the actual 
process being referred to. The meaning-bearing artwork, unlike a word or merely 
conventional symbol, is necessarily the product of a process that is the function of 
a number of elements: the person and situation of the artist (his personality, 
imagination, outlook, skills, relationships, influences, commitments), the 
qualities of the medium, the accidents of creation (unforeseen, and perhaps not 
understood by the artist), the actual performance of the artist, the final decision 
to stop working, and so on. The point to be emphasized is that these processes 
and events that occur in the making of a meaningful artwork are internally related 
to the processes and events (intended or accidental) comprising the very life and 
intentionality of the artist. The sensations, emotions, outlook, knowledge, 
imagination of the artist all provide the ideas and conceptions from which the 
work must result; his activities are (ex hypothesi) directed toward the performance 
of creating the meaningful object in the world. In short, the life of the artist and 
his works cannot be separated. This marks a crucial difference between artworks 
and such objects as paintbrushes and sandals; for these latter are simply objects 
within an artist’s life, and while they may be used or valued a great deal by the 
artist, they are not ‘parts’ of his life in the way outlined above in that they do not 
realize the intentionality of his activities and efforts, both intellectual and 
physical. 

This fact about artworks is responsible for a peculiar formal feature of aesthetic 
meaning. Consider the observation that artists work from within particular 
historico~cultural contexts and artistic traditions. As such they are influenced by 
a variety of factors: prevailing artistic theories and styles (to the shaping of which, 
of course, they themselves contribute); standard ideas and symbolisms (which 
will exert their influence both consciously and unconsciously); experiences of 
contemporary events; explicit demands of patrons; and so on. How do these 
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various influences appear in the resultant artwork? Paul Klee once likened the 
artist to the trunk of a tree with its roots planted in the soil of a culture, from 
which materials are drawn and passed up into the crown of branches and leaves 
above (i.c. the work of art). As he puts it: 


... Standing at his appointed place, as the trunk of the tree, [the artist] does nothing 
other than gather and pass on what mses from the depths. He neither serves nor 
commands—he transmits.‘ 


Surely, though, this claim is the very opposite of the truth, and to which Klee’s 
own work would constitute prime counter-examples. Were Klee never to have 
lived, would we nevertheless have had those very works spring up from the ‘soil’, 
perhaps through another trunk? Would we have had the marvellous La Belle 
Jardiniére, or Fugue in Red? This seems inconceivable.’ And the reason is as follows. 
While a particular artist may well be said to pass on some of the common artistic 
currency of the day through his work, far from being simply ‘transmitted’, it is a 
currency that is necessarily transformed in the passing. It is transformed precisely 
because external ‘contextual’ influences of whatever sort from the wider culture 
and artistic tradition must enter into the specifically internal dimension of the 
particular life of the artist, thence to become part of the unique engagement of this 
person with his art (in the way outlined earlier). 

This idea of ‘artistic transformation’ is crucial to the understanding of aesthetic 
meaning. The ideas and conceptions from which the artist works, whatever their 
origin, must be incorporated into that artist’s life, with all that this standardly 
entails in terms of organization and assimilation by an individual mind, not to 
mention reorganization by an individual imagination. Thus ‘transformed’ or 
‘individualized’ by this incorporation, these ideas will then be physically realized 
in the aesthetically meaningful object (the artwork) with all the attendant 
contingencies of that process. It must be stressed that I am not talking about any 
kind of ‘private’ meaning here (of the sort to raise Wittgensteinian hackles). It is 
simply my contention that aesthetic meaning, in virtue of the peculiar way the 
work of art emerges from within the individual life of the artist, is not only 
uniquely realized, but in addition may be said to have a unique character. Aesthetic 
meaning differs from ordinary semantic meaning precisely in that it has this 
distinct character. 

To explain what I mean by ‘character’ here is not easy, given limitations of 
space, but an analogy may help. Frege argued famously that the sense of a proper 
name must contain what is ‘common property’ to a given linguistic community; 
in particular he emphasized that the sense of a name must not be understood in 
terms of any subjective ideas or images individuals might associate with the name. 
Linguistic understanding, meaning, communication, work solely through, and at 
the level of, sense.°In the case of art I would argue that there is a partial inversion 
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of this. The artist may draw material from the ‘common property’ of a culture 
and tradition, but through the kind of artistic transformation described above 
creates a work of art that realizes something much closer to the individual 
‘associated ideas’, which we as spectators are then invited to contemplate. In a 
rational person, on the Fregean model, the associated ideas will of course be 
internally related to the relevant sense of an expression, for to the extent that 
these subjective thoughts are indeed about the object for which the expression 
stands (the reference) the sense is necessarily both present (albeit at varying 
degrees of remove) and operational. As such it would be possible in theory, if not 
in practice, to ‘recover’ the sense of a word from a complex of individual 
associated ideas were we to have access to them. In respect of art, the analogous 
ideas are not simple epiphenomenal accompaniments to ‘meaning’, but are 
actively generated by the imagination, to be developed, explored, and worked into 
physical form by the creative artist. In virtue of this physicality they are indeed 
‘accessible’. The result of all this is enhanced ‘personalization’; the meaning- 
bearing object becomes suffused with the contents and workings of the artist’s life 
in the way described above. This is what invests the aesthetic meaning of an 
artwork with ‘character’, and makes it so peculiarly elusive: for the meaning of 
any artwork can only be grasped through this essentially individualized meaning- 
bearer. Aesthetic meaning may be called meaning at all in virtue of the operational 
presence of something analogous to sense (thereby being fundamentally public), 
but it is meaning that ıs essentially elusive to varying degrees in so far as ıt can 
only be retrieved through the unique product of artistic transformation. 


IV 


As I said, the claim articulated in QU] that artworks are internally related to the 
lives of their creators, and the consequences of this for aesthetic meaning, is a 
general one covering all forms of artwork. (It captures, I believe, the only 
significant sense in which artworks can be said to be ‘unique’.) Coming back 
specifically to artwork-particulars, the artwork’s being ‘part of the artist’s life’ 
provides an immediate explanation of why the originals of a painting have so 
much more general value than even perfect reproductions. In that the original 
work is the physical object that the artist himself struggled with, it is a physical 
token that stands for a particular part of the artist’s life, for which no other object 
would do. Moreover this intimate connection explains an important aspect of the 
way we value art, one which, particularly in the case of works which matter to us, 
has strong affinities with the way we value persons. As Stanley Cavell has put it: 
‘objects of art not merely interest and absorb, they move us; we are not merely 
involved with them, but conceraed with them, and care about them; we treat 
them in special ways, invest taem with a value that normal people otherwise 
reserve only for other people’.’ 
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But what implications do the arguments of §I] have for any distinctive aesthetic 
value of original paintings? It may be argued that all that has effectively been done 
is to restate the fact, acknowledged by Zemach, that original paintings are 
numerically unique historical objects, causally related to unique persons and 
historical times, but that fundamentally the undoubted special value accorded 
these objects in virtue of this connection, this fact of being (if you like) ‘parts of’ 
their creators’ lives, is simply a value akin to sentimental or scarcity value. And as to 
the talk of ‘transformation of meaning’ or ‘conceptions realized in meaningful 
artworks’, it is the objects we are left with that are the bearers of such meaning; and 
in so far as our hypothetical perfect replicas stand for the original object made by 
the artist, and are physically indistinguishable from it, then surely whatever 
aesthetic significance (which might include the above-mentioned moral 
significance) is possessed by the object contingently related to the artist will be 
possessed by these replicas. Unlike cases of forgery or different authorship the 
contextual background is unchanged; the mental set with which we approach the 
perfect replica will, in all aesthetically relevant respects, be the same as that with 
which we approach the original. This is not to deny that we will be moved much 
more by the original in virtue of that causal intimacy to the artist; but to that 
extent we could equally be moved by his battered and worn brushes and palette. 

But to argue thus is to fail to appreciate a further, and deeper, significance in 
the identification of an artwork with part of the artist’s life. (Again I shall 
continue to speak about artworks in general.) The significance I have in mind is 
the role of this identification in shaping a distinctive attitude to art—in the 
specifically Wittgensteinian sense of this word. In Philosophical Investigations 
Wittgenstein uses the term ‘attitude’ in his discussions of aspect-seeing and other 
minds, the latter yielding the famous remark ‘My attitude towards him is an 
attitude towards a soul. I am not of the opinion that he has a soul.’”® Opinions are 
things that can be changed, that one can be asked to justify, that one may regard 
as falsifiable by new evidence. Wittgenstein’s point in contrasting attitudes with 
opinions is designed to show that attitudes are not only much deeper than 
opinions, but of a different order altogether. They contribute, one might say, to 
the fundamental framework of our engagement with the world and each other—a 
framework whose existence is necessary for us to be able to have opinions in the 
first place, let alone to think of revising, justifying, or falsifying them. To have an 
attitude to something, for Wittgenstein, is to be in a particular mode of 
relationship to it, one that usually we do not consciously choose to be in, though 
we may be conditioned into being in it. 

My point is that internal to our response to art is our attitude to it as a special 
sort of human product, special in that (as argued in QU) the performance 
embodied in it draws on so many elements of the artist’s life: imagination, skill, 
sensibility, insight, persistence, even courage—not to mention all the accidental 
facts about his situation in the world. The idea of ‘performance’ is of great 
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importance here. To appreciate this consider briefly the case of music, and the 
familiar observations about the great difference in intensity of experience 
between listening to a live performance of a musical work and listening to a 
recording. This intensity is partly resultant upon our witnessing the emotional 
and physical struggle of the performer, a struggle which is immediately moving. 
But this is not the main source of the difference, which is that response to music 
is intrinsically an appreciation of it as performance. A musical work is not just a 
‘certain arrangement of acoustic expanses’, to misquote Zemach, but sounds, 
melodies, rhythms, produced by human beings from inanimate wood and metal 
at a given time of asking. The very expressiveness of music is inextricably bound 
up with its mode of production in performance. And this performative aspect of 
music is not some dispensable fringe-benefit; it is part of the very ‘framework’ of 
our response to music. In witnessing the performance of music one’s response to 
the music is fully engaged. (I am not saying that we would fail to be responsive to 
computer-generated sound structures, but our response would be different; the 
point of much of our language of musical appreciation would be lost. It is 
questionable indeed whether computer-generated sound structures, in a world 
which lacked human composition and performance, would be ‘music’ as we 
understand the term at all.) Arguably, then, the enhanced intensity of our 
response to live music is not really a matter of response being ‘heightened’ as 
such, perhaps artificially by extra-musical factors (like the ‘aura of the occasion’), 
so much as being simply a full and proper response to music, listened to as it 
should be. 

The idea that artworks embody performance, and that aesthetic response to an 
artwork is fundamentally response to it as performance, is of course not new.’ 
The point I want to make here is that our ‘attitude’ to works of art is shaped, not 
only by their being human performances, but human performances of a special 
kind, one that draws on all the multifarious elements of the artist’s life mentioned 
above. It is when we are in this attitude that, as was illustrated in the case of 
musical performance, our response to art is an appropriately full response. To 
deny this crucial dimension to artworks would effectively be to dehumanize art, 
and thereby severely to revise our very notions of art and the aesthetic. 


V 


Now we may return to the original concern of this paper: paintings, and the 
question about their identty. So far, of course, it might seem that Zemach could 
acknowledge broad agreement with the various claims made above concerning art 
while retaining his central thesis about paintings. It would appear he could argue 
that just as every copy of War and Peace stands for Tolstoy’s complex performance, 
represents that (long) part of his life, thereby conditioning our attitude and 
responsiveness to the novel (as instantiated in particular copies) accordingly, so 
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too do all the various token copies of The Night Watch stand for Rembrandt's 
complex performance, thereby conditioning our attitude to the painting (as 
instantiated in particular copies) accordingly. There is nothing in the anti-fetishist 
argument to suggest any general dehumanization of artworks, including artworks 
identified as types (e.g. musical or literary works); and therefore there is nothing 
to suggest any dehumanization of paintings simply because, against the received 
view, these are identified as artwork-types. Zemach could argue that, if the artist’s 
performance inherent in musical and literary works can condition the appropriate 
‘attitude’ without this or that token of the work ‘being by the hand of the artist’, 
then surely this is possible in the case of paintings construed as artwork-types. 
‘Being by the hand of the artist’ would remain aesthetically insignificant. 

But I think that such an argument misses a fundamental point about the 
relationship between the performative dimension of artworks and our ‘attitude’ 
to them. Wittgenstein’s remark about souls is perhaps illuminating here. One 
way of taking it is this: we do not learn that others are ‘real persons’ or ‘human’, 
then use this knowledge to justify treating or responding to them in certain ways; 
instead our recognition of the personal reality or humanity of others is 
presupposed in all the ways we in fact treat or respond to them. Everything we do 
in relation to other people shows that human persons have, what Simone Weil 
has called, a certain ‘presence’ for us: 


The human beings around us exert just by their presence a power which belongs 
uniquely to themselves to stop, to diminish, or modify, each movement which our 
bodies design. A person who crosses our path does not turn aside our steps in the same 
way as a street sign; no one stands up, or moves about, or sits down again in quite the 
same fashion when he is alone in a room as when he has a visitor. 10 


The whole way we orient ourselves in relation to the world and its objects 
changes when any of those objects is human: this is the inescapable power of 
human ‘presence’. It has been my contention that something like this is operative 
in the case of artworks also, and that fundamentally it is so precisely in virtue of 
the fact that an artwork is part of the artist’s life, embodying the performance of 
the human person in making it. 

But here we can make a distinction between paintings and sculptures on the 
one hand, and novels and musical works on the other. For in being ‘by the hand 
of the artist’, originals of a painting may be said to have a ‘presence’ for us that is 
quite different from perfect copies of the work, or indeed from copies of novels 
or recordings of music. The presence exerted by a painting, simply in being the 
locus of the artist’s actual performance, with the materials he had to work with on 
that occasion of asking, is of the same order as the presence exerted by the live 
performance of a musical work over and above digital recordings of that 
performance."! There is nothing magical about this. It results straightforwardly 
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from the contingent fact that the different artistic media entrenched ın the 
artworld are such that in some arts we can come closer to encountering an artist’s 
actual performance than in others. In the case of literary works and musical 
recordings or scores the tokens we encounter are significantly remoter from their 
creators. In original paintings the actual object for which the artist spent part of 
his life is there to be seen; and this has an immediate and natural significance for 
us. To the extent that our response to art is in part a response to performance, 
then an object which uniquely embodies that performance will have added 
significance in respect of that response. I do not think Zemach would reject the 
phenomenological point; but, against Zemach, I would maintain that the 
additional significance here 1s crucially of aesthetic importance. In the same way 
that live performances of musical works have a presence for us that conditions a 
full aesthetic response, so too do original paintings as unique loci of artistic 
performance, have a presence that conditions a full aesthetic response. 

As such, then, if Zemach were to accept the claims of QUI and §IV concerning 
the nature of artworks and their ‘presence’ for us, and the part played by this in 
aesthetic response, then the denial that original paintings will have enhanced 
aesthetic resonance for us, in virtue of being peculiarly immediate loci of the 
artist’s performance, begins to look unfounded. 


VI 


All this forms the core of an explanation of why ‘being by the hand of the artist’ 
makes a difference to our aesthetic response to paintings (see ȘI above). The 
difference made is not one of alteration of interpretation or evaluation (as with 
knowledge of historical provenance), but rather one of deepening or enrichment of 
interpretation, a deepening that emerges from our responding more fully to the 
work. In what follows I shall sketch, perforce briefly, some considerations which 
indicate how the enrichment of aesthetic understanding is related to the special 
presence of an original work. 
The particular attitude we have to original works of art, this power of presence 
that onginals have for us, is revealed obviously enough in our responses to such 
works, perhaps most clearly in certain specifically affective responses on our part. 
As was said earlier, we care about artworks, are moved in the face of them, feel 
guilt and remorse if we damage them, shame if we trivialize them. But while the 
language used here seems straightforwardly moral in texture, I believe that the 
attitude it describes is integral, indeed essential, to serious aesthetic response. 
The task of appreciating the reality of another person’s life, of the internal 
dimensions of others’ lives, is not easy. It requires enhanced perceptiveness on 
our part. To the extent that works of art are unique parts of artists’ lives in the way 
described, this is clearly the case with art as well. One may even speak figuratively 
of artworks having such an ‘internal dimension’ or ‘reality’. And just as enhanced 
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perceptiveness and receptiveness are important in our responses to other persons, 
so too are they essential for our aesthetic response to art. In this way it may seem 
that in attempting to understand an artwork for purposes of aesthetic appraisal we 
are doing something formally similar to what we do in attempting to understand 
other persons for purposes of moral appraisal. This is where the specifically 
affective component of our attitude to others becomes crucial. 

Consider the moral sphere alone for a moment. It has recently been suggested 
that by developing certain of our affective capacities for (especially) love, 
compassion, and sympathy, this grasp of the reality of others may be integrated 
more fully into rational moral thinking. Iris Murdoch, in particular, has argued 
powerfully for the place of (something akin to) love in moral thought. According 
to her, as moral beings we need to overcome the distorting influences of self- 
centredness, and aim for clear-sightedness of the reality of the moral situations, 
and sufficiently discriminating descriptions of them. And it is through this ‘love’ 
that clear-sightedness is enabled, because with love our attention is specifically 
directed away from ourselves towards something else: the individual reality of 
another person. The attention that such love produces, however, is characterized 
by perpetual, though morally inescapable, struggle; for its object (someone else’s 
life and outlook) is essentially elusive, and ungraspable in its entirety.’ 

Is there not much the same situation in aesthetic response? Do we not similarly 
need to struggle to ‘open’ ourselves more to the full reality of the artwork? Artists 
themselves certainly seem to think so. Consider this passage from one of Rilke’s 
letters: 


And let me here promptly make a request: read as little as possible of aesthetic 
cTiticism—such things are either partisan views, petrified and grown senseless in their 
lifeless induration, or they are clever quibblings in which today one view wins and 
tomorrow the opposite. Works of art are of an infinite loneliness and with nothing so 
little as to be reached with criticism. Only love can grasp and hold and be just toward 
them.» 


Aesthetic response is subjective, but the encounter with art is an encounter with 
something that in the most fundamental way lies beyond our own subjectivity: 
the life of another person, the artist, embodied in the artwork. We have in a sense 
to overcome ourselves to appreciate the reality of this other life, its ‘infinite 
loneliness’, and it is here that something like the idea of ‘love’ or ‘sympathy’ may 
be so important. The power of such emotions enables us to focus away from 
ourselves, our critical prejudices, our self-centred responses—indeed, fully to 
appreciate a work ‘for its own sake’, rather than, one might say, for our own. We 
see here how crucial is the humanization of the artwork in this process, for it is 
only in response to the presence of another’s life that such emotions can be 
elicited at all." 
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This argument for the fundamental importance of an affective component of 
this kind in aesthetic response should not, of course, be taken as proposing any 
sort of ‘emotionalism’ or ‘sentimentalism’. I am not in any way reducing aesthetic 
response to the kind of ‘love’ I have talked about, or suggesting that we be 
overwhelmed with such emotion before art. I have simply argued that it is one 
essential element in a mature aesthetic response, and will integrate with other 
elements—cognitive, imaginative, etc.—in the spectator. Mature appreciation and 
criticism require insightful description and deep interpretation of the artwork; 
the suggestion here is that the affective elements in our response are necessary, 
given the nature of what we have to respond to, for the attainment of such 
description and interpretation. 

Of course the points made in the foregoing sections apply to all the arts, 
autographic and allographic, for all works of art may be said to be ‘parts’ of their 
creators’ lives. But as I have argued above, in the case of paintings (and other 
art-particulars) the intimacy of the relationship between that object and the artist, 
in being itself a part of his life, inescapably gives it a peculiar presence for the 
artworld. The originality of the painting, as explained here, is thus instrumental 
in shaping a full and non-trivial response to it. It does not matter that on occasion 
perfect replicas could do just as well as the original, that I could respond to my 
copy of Van Gogh’s The Night Café as if it were the original, even to the extent of 
feeling Van Gogh’s ‘presence’ in this artefact. Such occasions are parasitic on 
there being original works at all. To make another Wittgensteinian point: what we 
can imagine sometimes being the case may not be something we can imagine 
always being the case.’° Perfect replicas might seem ablé to serve on occasion as 
well as the original, but they would do so only in the shadow of our actual 
responses fo originals. If there were not this fundamental attitude to the unique 
work of art, aesthetic experience as a whole would be impoverished. This is why 
we care as much about originals as we do, why—when an original work is 
destroyed—then that work is destroyed, and something aesthetically valuable lost 


forever. 


vu 

If these arguments are correct, if proper aesthetic response does rest in part on 
our having such an ‘attitude’ to the objects worked on by painters and sculptors, 
then in terms of Zemach’s own thesis, artworks such as paintings and statues are 
to be identified as essential particulars. The ‘human values and interests’ (NIWE, 
p. 242) underpinning our identification of artworks are deeper and more complex 
than mere ‘appreciation of a certain arrangement of colour expanses’, and include 
an interest and valuing of objects as parts of an artist’s life. And as I have argued, 
this property of paintings is necessary for a fundamental and crucial dimension of 
aesthetic response. 
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This is an age of the mechanical reproduction of images, and we have grown to 
depend on reproductions for perhaps most of our talk about art; this much may 
be granted. But it is also an age of the dilution of aesthetic response, where the 
images so widely reproduced and available cease to move us so much, where we 
have lost the capacity really to look at an image and open ourselves to its power. If, 
in order to regain this capacity, we have to acknowledge the peculiar presence an 
original has, then we are justified in the claim that an original is fundamentally 
irreplaceable from an aesthetic point of view. As such the irreplaceability claim is 
not in any way a species of fetishism.'® 


Steven Farrelly-Jackson, Philosophy Department, Heger Hall, Hofstra University, 
Hempstead, NY 11550, USA. 
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I realize thet the case of music and musical 
performance is complicated by the necessity 
for musical works to be conveyed by a performer, 
and that in musical performance we can 
encounter, not only the artustry of the com- 
poser, but also the artistry of the performer. 
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I deliberately refrain from attempting any 
analysis, or phenomenological description, of 
these emotions, which calls for a further full 
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discussion in its own right. Any reflection on 
the difficulty of explicatmg the nature of ‘love’ 
(of whatever kind), should forestall trvial 
interpretations of what I have been suggesting 
in respect of aesthetic response. 

If it is argued that all this amounts to 
claiming a significantly moral dimension to 
aesthetic response, I would of course agree. 
But the arguments of this section and the 
previous one, if sound, show that such a 
dimension 1s essential for proper aesthetic 
interest. It certainly is not any objectionably 
moralistic claim. 

CE Philosophical Investigations, 4282. 
None of this resolves the tricky problem of 
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sions reached here about identtty do not bring 
with them allegiance to Sagoff’s ‘punst’ 
approach to restoration. As S. J. Wilsmore has 
reasonably pointed out in this journal, our 
‘love’ for a particular pamting or statue can be 
realired perhaps better ın more mterventionist 
non-punst approaches to conservation and 
restoration. (See her ‘Authentcity and Restora- 
ton’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 26 [1986], 
pp. 228—238.) So just asa mother need not leave - 
the child she loves with ‘blackened and rothng’ 
teeth, nor need we leave the pamtings we ‘love’ 
to become ‘blackened and rotting’ canvases 


restoration, the issue of which grves Zemach’s I would like to thank Gerry Hughes and Philip 
attack on fetishism much of its impetus We Percival for their valuable comments on an earlier 
may at least note, however, that the conclu- draft of this paper. 
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ANCIENT CHINESE AESTHETICS AND 


ITS MODERNITY 
Rudolf Amheim 


CHINESE aesthetics has the enviable advantage of being able to rely on explicit 
documents that go back to the beginnings of the modern era. The principles on 
which the arts are based remain ‘practically the same during more than fifteen 
hundred years’.! They were established at the time of the Tang Dynasty in the 
fifth century by Hsieh Ho, a portrait-painter, who intended his Six Principles 
essentially as prescriptions for how to make proper pictures. These principles 
remained the Tables of the Law through the ages, although subjected to an 
infinity of variations in style, interpretation, and individual expression. 

The first of Hsieh Ho’s principles is the chi-yiln. It refers to the breath of life 
and the resonance of the spirit. It has been recognized as the key principle 
through the whole tradition of Chinese art theory and has been a puzzle and a 
subject of ever new interpretations, owing to its metaphoric wording. It corres- 
ponds, however, quite closely to our word ‘spirit’. Our verb ‘to inspire’ refers 
literally to ‘blowing into’, the best example being the creation of man described in 
Genesis 2:7 ‘et inspiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum vitae’. The gift of the breath 
of life is at the same time that of the soul. In Chinese, the word chi stands for this 
same creative action, and yän is the soul-giving resonance of it. Thus the artist 
was required to convey spiritual meaning to the action of his expressive shapes. 
This was most purely evident in the art of calligraphy, so closely related to 
painting from the beginning. Originally the calligraphic shapes conveyed their 
meaning by depicting objects but became more and more abstract as signs of 
concepts and words. Visual shapes expressed spiritual thought. 

Hsieh Ho’s second principle pertains to ‘the structural use of the brushwork’. 
This is what I have called the ‘structural skeleton” of each shape as well as the 
graphic properties of the painted shapes, the swinging curves produced by the 
brush, its flexible stress and variation of broader and thinner strokes. 

The third principle calls for ‘conforming with the object to give likeness’, i.e. 
faithful representation, a requirement most obvious for the portrait painter, but 
applied in a broader sense to the veridical depiction of all objects of nature. As a 
separate, fourth principle, colouring is for Hsieh Ho secondary to shape, as 
© Oxford Unversity Press 1997 ISS 
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indeed it has been also in the Western tradition until the middle of the last 
century and remains valid partly today. In the Chinese usage, however, colouring 
refers also to shading, i.e. the chiaroscuro, especially in the black-and-white 
shades of ink painting. The fifth principle is translated as ‘plan and design, place 
and position (i.e. composition)’; and the sixth refers to recalling the stylistic 
models of the past in one’s work. 

These principles are not only of historical interest. They remain alive in China 
not just because its culture is based so firmly on tradition. Their durability is 
rooted in universal conditions of art, its functions, its purposes, and the charac- 
teristics of its media. When one reads the aesthetic documents today, one is struck 
by how pertinent they remain as manifestos calling us back to canons we are 
tempted to neglect. 

To study this material, there are two standard works: Osvald Sirén’s The 
Chinese on the Art of Painting, first published in 1936, and Susan Bush’s The Chinese 
Literati on Painting of 1971.> Naturally, translations from so distant a culture are 
subject to the choice of terms by the translators. They in turn depend on the 
judgement of many secondary Chinese authors, who commented on the primary 
authors, and these primary sources are often reflections of earlier periods and 
vague in their wording. 

I am dealing here mainly with two periods, that of Hsieh Ho dunng the ‘ang 
dynasty and that of the scholar-artists of the Sung dynasty around 1100 AD. In the 
Tang period, the painter is still the craftsman, working by himself in solitude and 
concentration. By 1100, there is a fundamental change, very similar to what we 
have in the Western Renaissance. There begins an individualistic age, where the 
craftsman is replaced by the artist-scholar. The literati are capable painters, but 
are equally practised in poetry and calligraphy. This raises the status of painting to 
what we know as the change from a mechanical to a liberal art. Correspondingly, 

the social status of the painters rises. 

' The struggle for the status of the art of painting takes time. There are still 
reports such as this: 


YO-k’o's literary work is the 1st of his accomplishment and his poetry, the minor 
part-of his writing. What is not used up in poetry overflows to become Seep ay ang 
is transformed to become painting; both are what is left over from poetry. 


This was written by his friend Su Shi, the outstanding scholar-artist of the Sung 
period. He was a gregarious person, who produced his paintings and wrote his 
poetry often in the company of friends. The emphasis shifts now to the 
personality of the artist. Susan Bush reports: 


And eventually, by the Yüan period (1260-1368), the conception of the function of 
painting changed. It was thought to serve as an expressive outlet for the artist, as 
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calligraphy had been doing long before; it no longer focused on the external world, 
transcribing the appearance of things, but could reflect the painter’s inner world.” 


In no way does this mean that the artist was to indulge in subjectivity, as the 
term is understood today. On the contrary, the scholars were equally emphatic in 
insisting on the artist’s selfless immergence in the objects he represented. Again 
we can rely on a poem by Su Shi: 


When Yi-k’o painted bamboo, 

He saw bamboo, not himself. 

Nor was he simply unconscious of himself: 
Trance-like, he left his body. 

His body was transformed into bamboo.° 


With their intuitive psychological insights, these artist-scholars were quite aware 
of an attitude that has been documented again and again even to our own time. A 
person deep in his work forgets all about himself and his surroundings. This 
behaviour is reflected in the Taoistic harmony of man and world in their 
productive interaction. 

Even though I have quoted only a few thoughts and examples, it will have 
become clear that, as I said earlier, these ancient Eastern sources maintain their 
vitality not just by the survival of their tradition in China. They sound so 
strikingly modern because they draw on the timeless conditions of art, whether 
nowadays they happen to be accepted or not. 


Rudolf Arnhein, 1200 Earhart Road no. 537, Ann Arbor, MI 48105, USA. 
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WITTGENSTEIN’S MUSICAL 


UNDERSTANDING 
Sarah E. Worth 


Henry Lre, a friend of Ludwig Wittgenstein’s, once reminisced that Wittgenstein 
had strong aesthetic and moral values. In particular he loved music, had himself 
played the clarinet, and had a wide knowledge and a merciless judgement 
on anything that seemed to him ‘an incompetent or un-understanding perfor- 
mance’.' ‘Un-understanding’ is an intriguing way of putting a casual memory of 
an old friend, and it 1s indicative of a significant aspect of the way Wittgenstein 
viewed the world. Wittgenstein often makes references to music in order to 
clarify some non-musical problem or idea which he is considering. It is not 
incidental, therefore, that the example of music repeatedly appears throughout 
his writings. At first reading these remarks often seem cryptic, but I believe that 
with some explanation they help us understand a greater part of Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy. In what follows I shall consider some questions that arise from his 
remarks about music and its relation to understanding. I shall focus primarily on 
the relationship between understanding a sentence and understanding a musical 
theme, and also consider how Wittgenstein uses music to illuminate his views of 
the way we understand language in general. The comparisons of music and 
language should prove mutually illuminating. 

Wittgenstein frequently compares understanding a musical theme to 
understanding a sentence. He says in the Investigations that ‘Understanding a 
sentence is much more akin to understanding a theme in music than one may 
think. What I mean is that understanding a sentence lies nearer than one thinks to 
what is ordinarily called understanding a musical theme.” Wittgenstein, it seems, 
takes the way we understand music to be less complicated than understanding 
language perhaps because there is no ‘formal content’ or outside referents for 
music, whereas there are with language. We easily become diverted and 
preoccupied with identification of references when dealing with meaning in 
language, and therefore music is a better paradigm to use for an explanation of 
understanding. Music is often seen as being problematic because of its lack of 
detectable meaning, but this is precisely why Wittgenstein thinks it has an 
advantage. The necessarily abstract quality of music allows us to avoid being 
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absorbed merely with the quest for referential meaning. The comparison would 
be unilluminating, however, if he did not have an idea of what it was to 
understand a musical theme already in mind. 

Wittgenstein asks us to shift our attention away from thinking of under- 
standing as an inner process. This applies as much to understanding music as it 
does to language. Wittgenstein insists that understanding language is not solely (if 
at all) determined by inner experiences, and since we understand music and 
language in similar ways, the same view would apply to understanding a musical 
theme. One must be able to make aesthetic judgements which draw attention to 
certain aspects of music in order to claim understanding. These judgements 
include value judgements that would explain why someone might prefer one 
piece to another, or why one Beethoven Sonata, for example, is more carefully 
constructed than another and thus more pleasing to listen to. But having the 
ability to talk about a piece of music, even talking intelligently, does not, by itself, 
constitute understanding. Anyone can talk about music that he or she has heard, 
but this does not mean that they understand music.’ I may not find Mussorsky’s 
Pictures at an Exhibition aesthetically pleasing when played on the piano, after first 
having heard the full orchestral version. I may like all of the different timbres 
from the orchestra and find the piano to be lacking colour. I may not know that 
this piece was intended for the piano. The single colour tone was very much 
intentional and my preference for the orchestral version suggests that I miss the 
different styles of composition that aré revealed in the solo piano version.* Thus, 
it can be said that I can have feelings about the music when I do not, in fact, 
understand the music. 

People are often moved emotionally by music that they do not necessarily 
understand. One does not have to understand, however, in order to react. Con- 
versely, one might also understand the music without having any particular set of 
accompanying feelings. This does not imply that one is emotionally bankrupt but 
merely more ‘distanced’ from the music. This sort of understanding often results 
from many semesters in music theory and music history classes where one learns 
to analyse music and interpret chord progressions and key changes, and learns 
where the styles of different composers fit into the general history of music. One 
may understand the sonata-allegro form, be able to anticipate appropriate key 
changes, and not be moved by or have any particular feelings toward the piece. 
Wittgenstein explains in the Investigations that even if someone had a particular 
capacity only when, and only as long as, he had a particular feeling, that feeling 
would not be the capacity (PI, p. 181). The criteria for having a certain experience 
are entirely different from someone understanding something. ‘You understand 
[music], surely, while you hear it!’ (Z, p. 159). But, at the same time, ‘it is wrong 
to call understanding a process that accompanies hearing’ (Z, p. 163). Thus the 
reactive feelings for music are not equated with understanding, and neither is 
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merely experiencing the music grounds for calling the experience an under- 

Having the ability to talk intelligently about a piece of music is one way to 
provide an outward sign of understanding, but this is not the only way to demon- 
strate it. An even stronger indication might be an ability to perform a particular 
piece. For example, we can distinguish between two pianists playing the same 
concerto, one with understanding and one without (or with un-understanding). 
Rachmaninov’s Second Piano Concerto played without understanding might be a 
beautiful collection of notes, but not much more. The same piece played with 
understanding can prompt a highly emotional and moving experience. Since both 
a performer as well as a listener might have some of the accompanying feelings 
when a piece is played with understanding, it is not the case that only the 
proficient at playing music can have understanding. 

In the Investigations’ version of the analogy between understanding a sentence 
and understanding a musical theme, Wittgenstein claims that ‘In order to 
“explain” I could only compare it with something else which has the same 
rhythm (I mean the same pattern)’ (PI, p. 527). It is not clear, however, under 
what circumstances two musical pieces (or two sentences, for that matter) could 
be considered as following the same pattern. Pattern, here, could mean having the 
same rhythm, sequence of rhythms, sequence of notes (as in 12-tone music), or 
musical form (sonata-allegro, rondo, chorale-prelude, prelude and fugue, theme 
and variations, etc.), or be in the same set of symphonic movements. The degree 
of specificity stipulated for such patterns will greatly determine the compatibility 
of this analogy. Wittgenstein explains that generally two sentences are not 
interchangeable. ‘We speak of understanding a sentence in the sense in which it 
can be replaced by another which says the same; but also in the sense in which it 
cannot be replaced by any other. (Any more than one musical theme can be 
replaced by another.)’ (PI, p. 531). A sentence can be paraphrased with essentially 
the same content, conveying essentially the same meaning as another. For 
instance, I can say ‘right now my cat is asleep on the couch’ or I could say ‘at this 
very moment my feline animal is in a deep slumber upon my Davenport’. These 
convey essentially the same referential meaning, and for all practical purposes one 
can replace the other. On the other hand, the styles of the sentences are very 
different, and insofar as style conveys meaning the sentences are not sub- 
stitutable. This might be a partial explanation of why the sentences ‘Juliet is the 
sun’ and ‘Juliet is an immense ball of fire’, which share a similar literal meaning, 
seem to differ in metaphorical content. 

We might be able to infer from certain views of Stanley Cavell on metaphor 
that the problem of finding meaning in metaphors is analogous to the problem 
with finding meaning in music. He explains that metaphors cannot be 
paraphrased to have nearly the same meaning. ‘Metaphors are unparaphrasable, 
[and] . . . their meaning is bound up in the very words they employ.” Although 
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the exact meaning cannot be found in a summary or a paraphrase (and this applies 
to poetry and prose as well), some meaning can be found in the explanations. 
Cavell says that there is often an ‘and so on’ that ends up at the end of an 
explanation of a metaphor that is significant. It is in this way that ‘metaphors 
differ from some, but perhaps not all, literal discourse’.° This, I propose, is the 
same for music. As Wittgenstein explains in Lectures on Aesthetics (p. 34), one poem 
cannot replace another, and ‘If I admire a minuet I can’t say: “Take another. It 
does the same thing”’. He then goes on to emphasize that ‘Tt is not the same’. 
Poetry cannot be duplicated in this way, metaphors cannot, and music cannot, but 
most importantly, we cannot understand all things in this sense, as one thing 
replaced by another. This non-substitutability of music and of some sentences 
supports Wittgenstein’s claim that understanding a sentence is not at root 
grasping the referents of words, for two sentences with the same referents may 
have different meanings. Similarly, no two musical themes have the same 
content. Imagine the crude example of replacing the four-note theme of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony with an inverted melody and inverted rhythm. 
Although it would be a similar piece (same style), it would certainly not be the 
same musical work and would not contain the same meaning. Understanding a 
musical theme consists of comprehending the interrelations between the aspects 
of the music and of appreciating the way that the parts form the whole. The same 
applies to understanding a sentence. 

Wittgenstein furthers the analogy between understanding a musical theme and 
a sentence in comparing music to speech. He says 


Remember how it was said of Labor’s’ playing: ‘He is speaking.’ How curious! What 
was it about this playing that was so strongly reminiscent of speech? And how 
remarkable that we do not find the similanty with speech incidental, but something 
important, big! Music, some music at least, makes us want to call it a language; but 
some music of course doesn’t. (Not that this need involve any judgement of value!) 
(CV, p. 62e). 


Wittgenstein says that some music can sound rather like people talking.” He does 
not, however, differentiate which music makes us want to say that it sounds like 
someone talking.’ In what way can it be possible for something with no words to 
resemble speech in such a familiar way? It could only be that because we 
understand language and music in similar ways, we hear them in similar ways, 
and one will undoubtedly resemble the other aurally. 

In his Blue Book, Wittgenstein writes ‘Roughly: understanding a sentence 
means understanding a language’ (BB, p. 5). He goes a step further in the Investi- 
gations by saying that “To understand a sentence means to understand a language. 
To understand language means to be master of a technique’ (PI, p. 199). Roughly, 
then, one cannot understand a sentence without being able to understand more 
than that one particular sentence: one must understand the language as a whole. 
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We can memorize particular sentences in foreign languages and claim that we do 
understand that sentence without knowing the language, but this does not refute 
Wittgenstein’s view. Rather, Wittgenstein has in mind the kind of experience I 
might have in listening to two people speaking Russian to each other. I 
understand a few words but I cannot say that I understand any of the sentences 
because I do not understand the language. If I have one sentence memorized in 
Russian and I recite this sentence to a Russian speaker, I should not expect to 
understand the response. In order to claim linguistic competence, we must have 
mastery of a rule-governed technique. Hence, Wittgenstein is right in saying that 
in order to understand a sentence fully, we must understand the whole language. 
Languages consist of rules of grammar along with large amounts of vocabulary 
which must be put into practice with these rules. Without a mastery of this 
rule-governed technique, one will not be able to use the language effectively. 
Music has many strict rules in terms of counterpoint and orchestration 
techniques without which the ‘music’ would just be unstructured noise. One 
does not understand a language by understanding one sentence in a foreign 
language, and this is demonstrated clearly with the analogy of musical 
understanding. One is hardly likely to claim understanding of one musical piece 
but no others. The application of the understanding of the musical rule-governed 
technique will grant a more general understanding of much music. 

Generally, the mastery of a rule-governed technique will produce behavioural 
differences. For example, one will behave differently when one has developed a 
competency in a foreign language. One will understand the speakers of that 
language, whereas before one learned the language one would not have under- 
stood or have been able to participate in conversation. There are outward signs of 
understanding behaviour, but understanding is not identical with any of these 
particular behaviours. We might be tempted to think that understanding may be 
the source of the behaviour. In other words, it may be proper to think that 
understanding a rule would be a ‘state of mind’ that we would possess, and from 
that state of mind we would be able to apply the rules. However, according to 
Wittgenstein, the understanding behaviour is only an incidental result of 
understanding, and we should not be fooled into thinking that any particular 
behaviour is a required indication of true understanding or that there is a single 
state of mind in which we can find understanding. 

There is a similarity between the understanding of language and that of music 
in that neither is an interruptible mental process. The recitation of a memorized 
passage from Homer is an interruptible process. If one could interrupt 
understanding, it would be a detectable mental process. Wittgenstein says in the 


Investigations: 


‘Understanding a word’: a state. But a mental state?—Depression, excitement, pain, 
are called mental states. Carry out a grammatical investigation as follows: we say 
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‘He was depressed the whole day’. 
‘He was in great excitement the whole day’. 
‘He has been in continuous pains since yesterday’.— 
We also say ‘Since yesterday I have understood this word’. ‘Continuously’, 
though?—To be sure, one can speak of an interruption of understanding. But in what 
cases? 
Compare: “When did your pains get less? and “When did you stop understanding that 
word?’ (PI, p. $9). 


Wittgenstein denies here that understanding is 2 state of mind, or a detectable 
mental process of any sort, though he does not suggest an alternative category in 
which to put understanding. To call understanding mental at all would liken it to 
the mental states of depression, anger, or excitement, which are all inner states. 
Thus Wittgenstein tells us not to think of understanding as anything mental at all. 
He does not deny that there are experiences that may or may not accompany 
meaning and understanding, but he does deny that the understanding can be 
constituted in these symptomatic reactions. Understanding is not a kind of 
experiencing. Colin McGinn summarizes Wittgenstein’s view as follows: 
‘Understanding is not an inner process of supplying an interpretation of 2 sign which 
justifies one in reacting with the sign in a certain way; it is, rather, an ability to 
engage in a practice or custom of using a sign over time in accordance with one’s 
natural propensities’.'° McGinn rightly explains that according to Wittgenstein 
understanding is connected to what we think of as an ability. These abilities can 
be thought of as tests we use to judge whether or not someone possesses 2 certain 
ability to do something. We should not think of abilities as particular mental 
states that are preconditions of what they are actually abilities to do. 

What would be called an interruption of understanding is actually a loss of 
understanding, or a failure to understand completely; what might seem to be an 
interruption of understanding would not be a gap in 2 process but would more 
likely be the result of a lack or loss of attention. We might want to call this an 
interruption in concentration but not in understanding. To call something an 
interruption in understanding would be a category mistake. If I say that I 
understand, but am not able to demonstrate my understanding, there is not an 
interruption in my understanding; rather, it is likely that J never understood 
completely. It would appear to be the case that I can lose my ability to understand, 
perhaps with Alzheimer’s disease, or in less serious conditions I may lose my 
understanding of Greek if I do not look at it for an extended period of time. But 
even if I relearn Greek, my understanding has not been interrupted per se because 
I did not understand it continuously the whole time. 

Understanding requires a different kind of mastery from the other ‘abilities’ 
which are commonly associated with it (such as rote memorization). Under- 
standing a language is not the same as being able to speak that language, since it is 
possible to understand the language but not be able to converse in it. This is the 
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way that most ancient languages (those which are no longer spoken) are taught. 
We are taught to read ancient Greek, but we are not taught to use it in 
conversation in the way we are taught French. Comparably, understanding music 
is not the same as being able to play or compose music, just as understanding art 
does not mean that one can do anything artistic at all. Understanding about 
something is not analogous to being able to do it. This was one of Plato’s major 
concerns in creating the Republic; he did not want the artists, who imitated 
reality, to be mistakenly perceived as understanding what they were imitating. For 
instance, Plato did not want the painter’s representation of the cobbler making 
shoes to imply that the painter knew how to cobble shoes as well. Plato’s painter 
lacked the understanding that the cobbler had. ‘This is also why Plato berated Ion, 
who claimed that he understood the works of Homer when he was merely 
reciting them—without thought or understanding. Knowing about a craft and 
understanding how the craft works are not the same thing. Understanding can be 
discerned as an ability can be discerned, but understanding is not merely an 
ability like cobbling shoes, driving a car, or the ability to remember certain things. 

There are degrees of understanding one might possess that, at least partially, are 
not reflected in the way that the degrees of a certain ability are possessed. Abilities 
are often said to have degrees, and the more one is able to master an activity, the 
better the executions of the performance of the ability are likely to be. Playing the 
piano, for example, would be an ability that some master slowly and some faster, 
but all who attempt it do have to develop this skill. No one will sit down to a 
piano and be able to play much of anything the first time. One must learn the 
fundamentals, the scales, and arpeggios, and to be able to ‘think in the keys’, 
before one has any significant ability. Although these skills may come more 
naturally and quickly to some, learning to play the piano is still an ability that has 
to be developed and in some ways can be measured. As the ability increases, the 
performance level will increase as well. 

Music is not something that can be expressed through language—where we 
most customarily find meaning. Wittgenstein says in Culture and Value that 
‘perhaps what is inexpressible (what I find mysterious and am not able to express) 
is the background against which whatever I could express has its meaning’ (CV, 
p. 16e). Although this statement is somewhat unclear standing by itself, it makes 
more sense in the context of the Tractatus, where he states that mystical ideas 
cannot be expressed through language but must be passed over in silence. It is the 
things that are mystical which cannot be expressed through language, even 
though they may have profound meaning. 

Wittgenstein questions the connection of a musical theme to the world by 
asking: ‘Doesn’t the theme point to anything beyond itself? Oh yes! But this 
means: the impression it makes on me is connected with things in its 
environment’ (CV, p. sxe). Here the music does go beyond the notes on the page, 
but it does not refer to anything in the way that language does. Though music 
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contains meaning without being ostensive, it still seems to point to something 
beyond itself. Wittgenstein suggests that experiencing a musical theme is like 
listening to a question, and then the question answers itself. There are questions, 
agreements, disagreements, and replies, all within music. He says ‘a theme, no 
less than a face, wears an expression’ (CV, p. 52¢). The analogy with facial 
expressions and physical gestures is common in Wittgenstein, and although 
he holds that physical reactions are neither necessary nor sufficient for 
understanding, he believes they often do accompany understanding. He says 
about these expressions that ‘for me this musical phrase is a gesture. It insinuates 
itself into my life. I adopt it as my own’ (CV, p. 73¢). The music becomes a part 
of him, or at least he admits he is significantly affected by it. He continues by 
explaining that even though he might be very familiar with a piece and knows 
what comes next in its sequence of notes, he still might continue to be surprised 
by it. He allows himself to be surprised by it. His gestures will not stop. The 
gestures might even be stronger if the listener knows what is coming and when 
the particularly expressive or exciting parts occur. 

Wittgenstein uses the example of a repeat in a musical score to show how 
useless it is to attempt to explain why music requires what it does. He says 


‘The repeat is necessary.’ In what respect is it necessary? Well, sing it, and you will see 
that only the repeat gives it its tremendous power. Don’t we have an impression that 
a model for this theme already exists in reality and the theme only approaches it, 
corresponds to it, if this section is repeated? Or am I to utter the mmanity: ‘Tt just 
sounds more beautiful with the repeat’? (There you can see by the way what an idiotic 
role the word ‘beautiful’ plays in aesthetics.) Yet there just is no paradigm apart from 
the theme itself. And yet again there is a paradigm apart from the theme: namely, the 


rhythm of our language, of our thinking and feeling. And the theme, moreover, is a 
new part of our language; it becomes incorporated into it; we learn a new gesture. 
The theme interacts with language. (CV, p. 52¢) 


There is no logical construction (or rule) in music that insists that a certain 
phrase be repeated, but the music just seems to call for it. Perhaps we delight in 
repetition within music in a similar way that we enjoy hearing a piece more than 
once. Ravel could attest to the need for repetition in his Bolero, for it would not 
have been a work at all had the repetition not been there. The repetition is what 
gives the piece the force and excitement that it has. Just as there are other possible 
ways of writing a sentence, the one that I pick is right for me, at the time I write 
it, and I see it as being most effective; composers repeat as they feel necessary. 
That is all that can be said for it, and Wittgenstein rightly observes that only inane 
remarks can further be made about it. Composers do not create and use a private 
language, but it is as if their music is a language in itself. What sounds ‘right’ is 
determined by its creator and confirmed and recognized by the understanding 
listener. Wittgenstein says that there is no paradigm apart from the theme, but 
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separate from that there are also the rhythms of our language (of music) and of 
our thinking and feeling. All of these have to be present for the composer and 
they are simultaneously separate from the music and intimately related to 
produce a work that sounds coherent. 

As we have seen, music is for Wittgenstein a useful tool in comprehending 
understanding. He does not develop a theory of music or of understanding, but 
he does use music effectively to explain our understanding of language. The 
understanding is not a mental faculty which just processes information but, 
rather, it is a state, and something that involves many processes including the 
ability to understand meaning, to follow rules, to see the rules in context, and 
eventually to master a rule-governed technique. For Wittgenstein music seems to 
be the readiest comparison to explain understanding in general. Meaning is found 
beyond the black and white of the score and beyond the individual notes played 
by the musicians. Wittgenstein points to the necessary connection between 
physical responses, the feeling or understanding of the music, and the possibility 
that this ıs where the meaning might lie. 

Given his intense interest in music, it is not surprising that Wittgenstein used 
music as a paradigm for understanding. It is understandable also that because of 
his personal interest in music he demanded a high standard for ıt. This is perhaps 
one of the ways that he did not let his philosophical dealings stray too far from 
everyday life. Although music is not a language, Wittgenstein considers it to have 
special, different, comparable capabilities which give it a power to help us 
understand language, just as an understanding of language illuminates the nature 
of meaning in music. 


Sarah E. Worth, Department of Philosophy, State University of New York at Buffalo, 
Buffalo, NY 14260, USA. 
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IS THERE A PARADOX OF SUSPENSE? A 


REPLY TO YANAL 
Richard J. Gerrig 


Do PEOPLE know when they are experiencing suspense? According to Robert 
Yanal, they do not. This conclusion 1s a critical component of Yanal’s resolution 
of the so-called ‘paradox of suspense’.’ According to Yanal, this paradox consists 
of three statements, not all of which can be true: 


(i) Repeaters (i.e. people who re-experience a narrative) experience suspense 
regarding a certain narrative’s outcome. 

(ii) Repeaters are certain of what that outcome is. 

(iii) Suspense requires uncertainty.” 


Despite the mutual inconsistency of these statements, writers before Yanal have 
often insisted that repeaters genuinely experience suspense.’ Kendall Walton 
offered these examples: 


[SJuspense may remain a crucial element in our response to a work almost no 
matter how familiar we are with it. One may ‘worry’ just as intensely about Tom 
and Becky while rereading The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, despite one’s knowledge 
of the outcome, as would a person reading it for the first time. A child listening 
to Jack and the Beanstalk for the umpteenth time, long after she has memorized it 
word for word, may feel much the same excitement when the giant discovers Jack and 
gocs after him, the same gripping suspense, that she felt when she first heard the 
story.* 


In his article, Yanal argues that the attribution of ‘the same gripping suspense’ for 
repeaters is entirely wrong. That is, his solution to the paradox of suspense is to 
deny the truth of statement (i). In this reply, I expose some of the flaws with this 
line of reasoning. I also suggest that Yanal has misrepresented earlier discussions 
of the paradox of suspense. Yanal’s definition of the paradox with respect only to 
his statements (i), (ii), and (iii) allowed him to misconstrue the force of prior 
arguments. 
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ROBERT YANAL ON THE PARADOX OF SUSPENSE 


In a section called "The Paradox Solved’, Yanal begins by summarizing, on 
reasonable grounds, his conclusions that statements (ii) and (iii) are true. This 
leaves only a single alternative: “Therefore the troublesome proposition must be 


0:5 


A true repeater is not merely someone who has already experienced a narrative. A true 
repeater remembers the sequence of events of that narrative... True do not 
experience suspense for they are not uncertain over what comes next. 


This suggestion has the virtue of providing a resolution to the paradox of 
suspense—Yanal simply stipulates that there is no suspense, as such. But what of 
the frequent claim that repeaters do experience suspense? Yanal argues that true 
repeaters, in fact, misidentify other emotions as suspense: 


An emotion may feel pleasurable or discomfiting to us, and its hedonistic quality can 
deliver a prima facie identification. But then we may say we feel joy when we really feel 
hope, or that we feel fear when we really feel mistrust. Too, we may initially seize on 
the forward- or backward-looking contours of an emotion. But now anticipation may 


appear as suspense, or grief as regret. On second thought, the prima facle answer 
may be corrected: we think the situation through a bit more, we identify the emo- 
tional object of the emotion, and so on. We often ‘reason out’ what emotion we are 


properly feeling. 
It is...the prima fade misidentification of emotions that creates the appearance of 


suspense in true repeaters.’ 


Suppose Yanal is correct in asserting that the identity of emotions is often 
reasoned out. Can we safely take the next step, and accept the proposition that 
suspense is routinely misidentified? Yanal provides no particular evidence in 
favour of this conclusion. On my reading, the only reason the misidentification 
conclusion is attractive is because it provides a solution to the paradox of 
suspense. That is not a particularly compelling motivation to accept a proposition 
that flies in the face of day-to-day experience. 

Consider a problem that, I believe, is much thornier than the paradox of 
suspense: why (or how) do people feel emotions with respect to fictions? This 
problem has given rise to a number of solutions.® Let me outline a possible view, 
along the lines of Yanal’s solution to the paradox of suspense. A theorist could 
suggest that people’s claims about the emotions they believe themselves to be 
experiencing when reading a novel or watching a film—pity or fear, for 
example—are almost all based on prima facie misidentifications. Furthermore, on 
this theory, the only emotion that people genuinely experience is suspense. All 
other ‘emotions’ are mislabellings. What is wrong with this solution? It has the 
virtue of solving a hard problem, and has the same evidentiary basis as Yanal’s 
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solution to the paradox of suspense. If we reject one solution, we should reject 
both. I suggest that we do so. 

Let us examine another part of Yanal’s solution. Yanal does not deny that 
repeaters experience emotions with respect to narratives, only that they experi- 
ence suspense. 


This is not to say that repeaters experience nothing at all, however. Indeed, the 
first-timer’s experience is likely to be different from the repeater’s. Walton and Gerng 
miss differences between encountering and re-encountering a narrative. They think 
each can be suspenseful. But I think our encounters and re-encounters with narratives 
are often emotionally different.” 


Yanal offers, as one example, the changes viewers’ emotions undergo from a 
first encounter with the classic shower scene in Hitchcock’s Psycho to repeat 
encounters. According to Yanal, the first-time viewer may be vaguely uneasy: 
"The first-time viewer will sense that Marion is not in an especially wholesome 
situation’. The repeater, however, suffers from what Yanal labels ‘fear of the 
known’: “The repeater is strongly apprehensive on Marion’s behalf precisely 
because he knows that she is about to be brutally stabbed to death’."' I believe that 
Yanal is quite right to insist that emotions change, in some ways, for repeaters. 
However, he overlooks the fact that these changes often count against his theory. 

Consider a phenomenon I have called ‘anomalous replotting’. It is quite 
natural for readers to replot—to contemplate what other outcomes might have 
obtained for a particular narrative. Anomalous replotting applies to cases in which 
readers labour moment-by-moment against their knowledge of an outcome. 
Consider an example of anomalous replotting that Yanal quoted in part:” 


My own most vivid instance of this phenomenon centered around the explosion of 
the space shuttle Challenger. In the days following this tragedy, replays of the video 
footage were virtually inescapable. Even before seeing the videotape for the first time, 
I knew the outcome, and yet again and again I found myself watching the first few 
seconds of lift-off and crying out mentally, ‘Make 1t!’...What makes this situation 
anomalous replotting...is what I might call a ‘loss of innocence’ with respect to this 
desire [for the shuttle to ‘Make it’]. I never felt prompted to cry out ‘Make it!’ when 
watching shuttle footage until I knew that this one shuttle had failed to do so. It felt 
as if this desire had been called forth by the same knowledge that rendered it 
impotent. P 


My self-report about Challenger certainly agrees with Yanal’s claim that 
emotions change with knowledge. However, my mental response to the 
footage—‘Make it!’—sugpests that I am acting as if, in some way, I am uncertain 
about the outcome. Why root—strenuously—for something that I know is not 
going to happen? In his mention of anomalous replotting, Yanal asserts that it ‘is 
not quite paradox, for it shows only that we sometimes wish for an outcome 
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different than the one that came about’.* In making this assertion, Yanal has 
failed to understand the time-course with which anomalous replotting unfolds. 
This is not a matter of a viewer taking a moment at the end of a news report to 
think, ‘I wish the shuttle hadn’t exploded’. This is a mental voice crying out 
‘Make it?’ while the footage unfolds, as if making it were genuinely still possible. 
What is this, if not strong behavioural evidence of uncertainty?» 

We can give the same analysis to Yanal’s own example of Marion Crane in the 
shower. It seems quite likely that some subset of repeaters would hear their 
mental voices call out ‘Get out of the shower!’ or ‘Look out!’. Again, I suggest that 
these responses would reflect momentary uncertainty that what the repeaters 
know to happen does, in fact, happen. If we are willing to take these mental voices 
as evidence (and clearly I am), we see that knowledge of the outcome produces 
more rather than less moment-by-moment uncertainty. Note that I am not 
arguing that all repeaters would call out ‘Look outl’. For some repeaters, at some 
times, we might be correct to ascribe some emotion other than suspense. Yanal, 
on the other hand, has made a claim about something that never happens: in his 
view, repeaters never experience suspense. Instances of anomalous replotting 
argue strongty that Yanal is wrong. 

My invocation of anomalous replotting also points up a fundamental flaw in 
Yanal’s rejection of prior approaches to anomalous suspense. He has failed to 
develop an account of how knowledge may or may not be available at a certain 
moment in time. I turn now to a discussion of what it means to be certain of an 
outcome, with respect to the moment-by-moment unfolding of a narrative. 


YANAL’S MISSING STATEMENT 


In his paper, Yanal fits both Kendall Walton’s theory and my own theory into the 
framework of statements (i), (ii), and (iii). He suggests, in particular, that each of 
us ‘denies or substantially modifies (ii)’..” This is misleading. Walton’s account 
and my account share a similar perspective that is badly misrepresented with 
respect to Yanal’s structure. With respect to my own theory, here is the missing 
element: 


(is) Readers have knowledge of the outcome, but this knowledge does not 
automatically intrude on their moment-by-moment experience of the 
narrative. 


Although Walton would offer a somewhat different missing statement, the form 
of his rebuttal to Yanal should take much the same form: Yanal has ignored the 
way in which narrative experiences unfold.’ I will expand on this observation 
with respect to my own account. 

Suppose an old friend is walking toward you whose name you momentarily fail 
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to remember. You are quite aware that you know the name, you are only unable 
to access it at the moment. This is the essence of the distinction between 
statements (ii) and (ii.s). In the interesting cases of anomalous suspense, repeaters 
unambiguously know what an outcome is." By that, I mean that if we were to ask 
them ‘What happens?’ they would be fully able to tell us. However, critically, as 
the narrative unfolds, that information does not automatically come to mind. 
This is the point at which the analogy to forgetting a friend’s name breaks down. 
Anomalous suspense does not rely on an accidental retrieval failure. Rather, it 
reflects a systematic failure of memory processes to produce relevant knowledge 
as a narrative unfolds.” 

I can appeal to a second approaching friend, to make this point from a 
somewhat different angle. In this case, suppose that as soon as you see your friend 
her name immediately presents itself to consciousness: ‘Alexl’. The key to 
anomalous suspense is that this fails to happen. Although repeaters have 
appropriate outcome information represented in memory, it does not rush into 
consciousness. Why not? I have suggested that memory processes actuate an 
expectation of uniqueness. We do not ordinarily experience literal repetitions of out- 
comes, therefore our memory processes are not prepared to automatically search 
for such repetitions. The claim of automaticity is important. It is quite clearly the 
case that repeaters can pull themselves out of the narrative world to have 
deliberate access to an outcome—but they must expend special effort. In this 
view, there is no paradox in the paradox of suspense. Anomalous suspense 1s an 
emergent property of ordinary memory processes." 

Note that the expectation of uniqueness is not a necessary part of my analysis 
of anomalous suspense. I have moved from an observation about how memory 
processes function (i.e. suspense is not automatically spoiled within the 
moment-by-moment unfolding of the narrative world) to a claim about why they 
function in this fashion. Even if my guess about ‘why’ is incorrect, that does not 
invalidate the more basic observation about ‘how’. Even so, Yanal has offered a 


false argument against the expectation of uniqueness. 


There is, of course, a sense in which every event 1s unique I may have turned on my 
computer a hundred times, and in one way exactly the same thing happens each time 
though cach on-turning is ‘unique’ in that it is numerically distinct from each other 
on-turning.~ 


[W]hen I turn on my computer I do not expect a unique event to occur. I expect the 
same thing to happen as happened ninety-nine times before: that is, I expect a token 
on-turning to differ from the earlier on-turnings only numerically. And if there is any 
general epecanse with which we approach the world, it is the expectation of 


SAPPETICSS ... 


Yanal’s argument misses the critical distinction between schematic and veridical 
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expectancies.* Schematic expectancies represent the overall regularities of 
experience of the world; veridical expectancies represent the outcomes of 
particular episodes. Yanal has re-established that schematic expectancies function 
on a moment-by-moment basis. Anomalous suspense, by contrast, is about the 
failure of veridical expectancies to automatically penetrate into consciousness in 
the unfolding of a narrative. Therefore, the expectation of sameness refers to the 
fate of schematic expectancies and the expectation of uniqueness refers to the fate 
of veridical expectancies. The two principles (either or both of which may be 
correct) are far from mutually exclusive. 


CONCLUSION 


I have argued that Yanal’s approach to the paradox of suspense is flawed in several 
ways. His account fails, at heart, because he has paid insufficient attention to how 
memory processes function. It is not enough for repeaters to know what is going 
to happen—they must be aware of that knowledge as the narrative unfolds. 
However, this: awareness does not generally come without special effort. The 
dissociation between possessing knowledge and having access to that knowledge 
is a quite ordinary aspect of memory function. What remains special about anom- 
alous suspense is the steadfastness with which our memory processes do nothing 
to ruin our fun. 


Richard J. Gerrig, Department of Psychology, State University of New York, Stony Brook, 
NY 11794-2500, USA. 
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Here I Stand: Perspective from Another Point of View. 
By NORRIS KELLY SMITH. Columbia U.P. 1995. 
PP- 195, 83 illus. £24.95 

In the manuscript illumination of the Temptation 
of Christ on the Mountain painted by the Limbourg 
brothers in the “Très riches heures du Duc de 
Berry’, the foreground of the meandering 
landscape is dominated by a sumptuous mage of 
the Duke’s Chateau at Méhun-sur-Yevre, behind 
which we see a rich panorama of ships, fields, 
himself is represented vertiginously on the 
summit of a central mountain in the middle 
ground, high ın the arched top of the pictomal 
field, with a dark devil hovering beside him. The 
space ts characterized suggrstively, as if the eye 
wanders at will in defiance of systematic 
perspective, and Christ is depicted out of scale, at 
least half as tall as his mountain. This is what 
Smith calls a ‘naively mconsistent...image’. He 
proposes that ‘the unintegrated perspective we see 
bere is closely related to the lack of imteprity that 
was so obvious an aspect of the Duke’s nature—a 
virtue to which the painters themselves were 
indifferent, for no one had ever brought to their 
attention the possibility that Christian ilus- 
trations might have a higher order of meaning 
than what we sce in the Tres riches heures’. 

As far as any sense can be extracted from such 
an interpretation, it seems to be wrong in its parts 
and of no demonstrable historical status in its 
whole. Are we to suppose that the ‘inconsistent 
perspective’ characteristic of medieval painting 15 
generally indicative of lack of integrity? Or is 
there some special inconsistency here? If s0, how 
does the meaning ‘lack of imtegrity’ enter the 
work? Not, apparently, by direct intention, since 
Smith acknowledges that it is inconceivable that 
the Duke's ‘favorite artists were mocking him’. 
Smith then wooders whether the Duke ever 
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paused ‘to think that his insatiable desire for 
were ostensibly designed to reinforce’. If we 
actually look at the illumination, we can see that 
there is a sophisticated interplay between Christ's 
resection of the temptation to rule over ‘all the 
kingdoms of the world’ and the characterization 
of the Duke’s castle. The secular residence is m 
fact rich im religious imagery. A stone Christ 
adorn the exterior of the chateau, including its 
conspicuous chapel The meaning is not about 
the Duke's lack of integrity, but manifests the way 
in which Western regimes, whether tyrannical or 
republican, had striven to reconcile the demands 
of Christian humility with worldly wealth and 
power. l 

It is the tension, or as Smith sees it, the 
dichotomy between Church and State, that acts 23 


men considered themselves to be committed 
members’. Thus Brunelleschi's decision to cut 
panel of the Palaro Vecchio in Florence ‘affirms 
Florence’. By contrast, the silvered sky in the 
Baptistery panel was to make it resemble a 
‘trecento icon’, with the silver as a cheap 
substitute for gold. In the civic vein, the figures in 
Masaccio’s Tribute Money ‘have “taken their stand” 
and are prepared to accept the consequences of 
that decision—indisputably men of integrity’. 
Masaccio is seen as making ‘an earnest plea...for a 
straight-forward rigorousness [sic] of apostolic 
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teaching’. As a contrast to the consistent integrity 
of Masaccio, Uccello’s three pamtngs of the Rost 
of San Romano, with their combination of chivalnc 
pattern and spatial games, reflect the fact that 
‘netther the event m itself nor his patron’s attitude 
toward the event was “oriented toward truth”’. 
thinking he was getting what he wanted while 
Uccello was really saying that ‘the battle was not 
to be taken seriously’. 

It is difficult to know where these and other 
similar interpretations come from They are 
certanly not grounded ın any of the evidence of 
the functions and reception of the images in the 
period itself They seem to represent an attempt 
to impose modish ‘readings’ on a period m which 
they are entirely alien. The blurb talks of ‘this 
ambitious, novel, and nmchly illustrated study’. 
The fictional status of much of the argument 
suggests that ‘ambitious nove? ts about right. 

I am not denying that there is more to the 
interpretation of the advent and triumph of per- 
spective than achieving a form of ‘scientific 
naturalism’ that was just waiting to happen. 
Perspective is deeply locked into the meaning of 
the works, both m the direct production of new 
spaces for the unfolding of actual and implicit 
narratives and more indirectly in the mani- 
festation of a particular type of order in public, 
ecclesiastical, and private spaces which 1s 
characteristic of the urban societies of the late 
Middle Ages and Renaissance. But before we leap 
off into speculative evocations of some deep 
structure, it is incumbent on the histoman to work 
systematically outwards from the data available in 
the penod itself In judging, for instance, 
Brunelleschi’s reasons for the unusual treatment 
of the skes in his panels, we need to begin by 
taking seriously his biographer’s indication that 
he was aiming to achieve a one-to-one match 
between the configurations on the panels and the 
apparent shapes of the seen buildings The 
illusonistically, to reflect the real sky when the 
panel was viewed in a mirror as intended in 
Brunelleschi’s peep-show. Once the hand-held 
mirror was lowered, the match with the real 
Baptistery could be clearly demonstrated. The 
second panel was bigger and heavier, and the 
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mirror device would have been inconvenient 
The artst decided to cut away the sky so that the 
profile of his painted buildings could be seen to 
correspond with the real ones. Tb be sure, he has 
chosen buildings of immense significance, but 
sized by Smith becomes less stark when we 
realire that up to one-third of the state revenues 
went into the building of the Cathedral, that St 
John was the patron saint of the city, and the 
adornment of the Baptstery (including the great 
bronze doors for which Bnmelleschi had lost the 
competition) was financed by the guild of the 
cloth merchants. 

If we should begin to interpret Brunelleschi’s 
lost panels with greater respect for the prme 
Once we set the panels in the specific environ- 
ment of the Media Palace, as we know from the 
1492 inventory, we can begin to ask specifically 
their functions, and their likely reception. It is not 
surprising that they have features in common 
with tapestnes. The Medici, like their courtly 
European peers and superiors, attached con- 
siderable value to tapestnes, and the battle 
paintungs were intended to be decorative, m the 
non-pejorative sense of the term. They were not 
intended to look like the actual battle, like a 
documentary photograph, or even like Vasari’s 
strategically designed narratives over a century 
later. They compnsed a celebration of a Floren- 
tine victory won by Niccolo da Tolentino, who 
had played a major role in Cosimo de’ Medici’s 
return to power in 1434. They were stylish 
of the family with the achievements of the 
state. There is no post-modern irony here—no 
concealed subversions. 

The pity about this book 1s not just that it 
seems to have little sense of how Renaissance art 
actually worked, as far as we can tell from the 
evidence available to us, but that it makes such a 
mess of some really important and interesting 
questions that have been remained intractable to 
date. Smith 1s right that the existing literature has 
centred upon technical questions of ‘how’ and to 
‘what effect’ , but this has not been entirely at the 
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expense of other explanatory modes. Erwin 
Panofsky’s definiton of perspective as a key 
‘symbolic form’ in the Renaissance world-picture, 
as developed in different ways by John White, 
Sam Edgerton and Kim Veltman, manifests no 
lack of ambition in positing the centrality of 
perspective to the nse of modern thought. Hubert 
Damisch’s semiotic reading, not addressed by 
Smith, posits equally grand hypotheses about 
perspective and society. 

What is needed is an acknowledgement that no 
single causative explanation will suffice. There us 
no lack of necessary conditions, ranging from the 
growing demand for pictures as ‘eyewitness’ 
representations of sacred and ancient subjects to 
the technical resources in mensuration and optics. 
The trouble may seem to be that no one has 
demonstrated a sufficient cause; but the real 
trouble is that there is no such thing as a sufficient 
cause. There is merely an aggregation of relted 
symptoms, located on a raft of necessary con- 
ditions, still floating on a sea of historical 
speculation. There is much work to do im defin- 
of job. Smith’s speculations do a job which has 
only the most tenuous connection with a history 
grounded in primary sources, 
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By ELIZABETH CROPPER and CHARLES DEMPSEY. 

Princeton U.P. 1996. pp. xix + 374, 12 colour + 

165 black & white illus. £69.50 
While a work of art history and not theory, this 
excellent book, finely and amply produced, is of a 
kind to inform a sober aesthetics. It reminds us of 
three things that put theory in its place: the 
contingency from which art derives its features of 
form as of content the interconnexions of the 
(depth being that which always invites further 
deepening through ancillary investigation); and 
the imadequacy even of the best writing about art 
to the art best worth wnting about. Exploring 
facets of Poussin’s art in context, the authors 
reveal how genius translated complex circum- 
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They take their subtitle from Poussin’s own 
statement that the par of arms embracing a 
personification of Painting m the background of 
his Seif-Portrait-for Chantelou indicates ‘amore 
di essa Pittura e ]’amictzia’ (p. 14). Their theme is 
how his art was fuelled by a senes of friendships 
with patrons to whom he owed not only the fact 
but the style of his painting. So their book is 
structured around a sequence of names: the 
collector Giustmiani, the antiquarian Dal Porxo, 
the client Chantelou, the poet and first protector 
Marino. Except in discussion of the Self-Portrait, 
they do not explore the fopes of friendship within 
Poussin’s oeuvre, and allude only in passing to hrs 
meditation upon Stoic friendship in The Testament 
of Eudamides. The chances of his career become 
the chances of what the book treats; exploring 
rather little so nchly, it conveys better than a 
summary survey the commucopza of his art. 

It was Marino who encouraged Poussin’s 
decisive journey to Rome. There he shared rooms 
with the Flemish sculptor Duquesnoy, with 
whom he studied and measured a number of 
ancient statues. They also contributed to the 
collection of Giustiniani, who not only amassed a 
large quantity of antique sculpture, but had it 
engraved in the 16308 in two krge volumes 
celebrated by Caroseli in a painting of Pygmalion 
and Galatea showing a statue brought to life by a 
book of prints; an altar below bears the face of 
Medusa, who contrariwise turned men to stone. 
What the authors call the ‘Pygmalion effect’ us 
indeed characteristic of the engravings, which 
in terms of light, through a pattern of curving 
parallel strokes of varying depth, without any 
outlines, and with an almost complete absence of 
cross-hatching, [these] dissolve the hard surface 
of the marble’ (pp. 83-84). This also became a 
goal, ın their different media, of the young 
Duquesnoy and Poussin. Passeri tells us that 
Duquesnoy ‘wished to show himself a rigorous 
imitator of the Greek style’, in which he was 
encouraged by Poussin, ‘who desired altogether 
to vilify the Latin style’ (pp. 26-27). The contrast 
can purrle, so long before Winckelmann, but is 
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clarified by a remark by Boselli: ‘The less the 
contour is pronounced, the more Greek will the 
style be’ (p. 43). This ideal was realized in stone 
by Duquesnoy, as in an exquisitely sinuous 
and unsinewy Mery (which perhaps first 
belonged to Giustintani), and in pant by Pousmn, 
whose Israelites Gathering Manna (completed for 
Chantelou in 1639) was hter described by his 
friend Charles le Brun as a compendium of the 
proportions and contours of ancient statues (p. 
33). They mtended thus to deepen the facial 
portrayal of the affetti or passions by the expression 
(Poussin’s own French term) m bodily form of 
types of character that evoke a response in the 
beholder even before he has read the subject of 
the work (pp. 46-48). The authors call this ‘pure 
and unmediated sensory response to forms in and 
of themsetves’, but of course these forms are not 
made manifest in psycho-physical phenotypes. 

A more eamest venture than the Galleria 
Gtustitiena was Dal Porro’s Paper Museum (or 
Museo Cartaceo), which aimed to record the 
applied arts of antiquity and the early church. 
Poussin was most indebted to that not in his first 
series of Sacraments for Dal Porro (though even 
there Bellori detected ‘gli abiti apostolic: della 
primutiva Chiesa’, p. 113), but in his second and 
further meditated series for Chantelou. The 
authors shed new light especially on two of these, 


costume, but with carefully researched head 
coverings displaying Hebrew inscriptions, the 
text reads not ‘Mine cyes are ever towards the 
Lord’ as in the Psalms, but ‘Mine eyes are ever 
toward the letter of the law of the Lord’ (pp. 
116-117). Blunt had already emphasized the 
meticulous (if fallible) attention to costume and 
locale in the new Confirmation. The authors 


underline this anew (qualifying the fallibility), 


and extract a startling conclusion: in their view 
Poussin is reconstructing a particular place and 
event, the confirmaton of the senator Pudens and 
his children, in his house (later a church), by St 
Paul (pp. 123-138). They do not discuss how this 
relates to Poussin’s expectations of his public. 
These could certainly be demanding: Félibien 
records a conftrence held at the Académie Royale m 
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1667 at which it was debated, among more 
aesthetic questions, whether the Healing of the 
Blind represented Christ’s miracle at Jericho 
or—more correctly, as our authors confirm—at 
and evident to any audience, is the sense, perhaps 
only achievable through pedantry, of a chose vécue. 
Poussin thereby not only served the concern of 
the Council of Trent to validate all seven sacra- 
ments (the authors reject Blunts imputation of 
heterodoxy, p. 121), but achieved a costume 
drama that, unlike the equally vivid but more 
fanciful inventions of Carpaccio, is at once con- 
crete and credible. 

Chantelou had only requested copies of 
the Dal Pozro series (p 112), which increases the 
ingratitude of his complaint, as the authors 
paraphrase it, ‘that Poussin had shown more love 
for Pointe] in painting the Finding of Moses than for 
himself in the Sacrament of Ordination’ (p. 186). 
continue to serve you with ory whole heart. I am 
not a light man, and I do not change my affections 
once I have grven them.’ The authors connect the 
Seff-Portreit that he then painted for Chantelou 


- with Montaigne’s famous essay De Pamitié. They 


identify the bare male arms embracing a female 
figure of Painting, in a picture within the picture, 
at once with painter (who loves painting) and 
with patron (who loves paintings), for within 
friendship each becomes the other (p. 193). 
Whether or not that was Poussin’s meaning, he 
was disappointed when Chantelou rewarded him 
for his work, protesting that he bad no mtention 
to place his friend under any obligation, and 
adding ‘It is a kind of Tyranny for you to render 
me so much your debtor that I can never pay off 
my debt’ (pp. 186-187). In Montaigne’s Stosc 
ideal, friendship motivates dutiful action that is 
performed freely and not out of any sense of duty. 
As the authors might have mentioned, Poussin 
was to imitate Eudamidas (whose Texternent he 
was painting at about the same time) by 
entrusting to Chantelou the care of his poor 
relations in Normandy after his death. 

In the self-portrait for Chantelou, Poussin sets 
himself in front of a stack of his own pictures. 
Here the authors make a comment after the 
critical fashion of our own time: ‘By including a 
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stack of framed paintings, like a pack of cards 
from among which the present Sef-Portrett is 
turned uppermost in its matchmg golden frame, 
[Pousmn] deliberately denies his portrait the 
finality of closure’ (pp. 193-194, abbreviated). A 
note even mfers that it should never be repro- 
duced without its own frame (an injuncton 
disregarded here by the publisher). This rather 
undercuts than illumines Potssin’s plausible 
point if the gift of a self-portrait is to enact the 
giving of oneself in friendship, what must be 
present in the portrait is the painter and not the 
picture. The authors find the same indeterminacy 
of reference in the Louvre’s Arcadian Shepherds. ‘Ft 
in Arcadia ego—is it the tomb that speaks, or its 
inhabitant?——is it the painting that speaks, or is it 
the paimter?—is it the reading spectator that 
speaks, or is it I?’ (pp. 311-312). We may feel that 
this level of speculation, clever at best, is rather 
made to the measure of Magmntte than of Poussin, 
and be glad that the authors are wiser than to 
devote much time to it. More often, they remind 
us of the truth of a dictum of Henry James: It is 
art that makes life, makes interest, makes 
importance...and I know of no substitute 
whatever for the force and beauty of its process’ 
Aesthetics, like art history, can enhance our 
appreciation of that. 


A.W PRICE 


Birkbeck College 


Refram ingthe Renaissance :Visual Culture in Buro pe 
and Latin America 1450-1650. Edited by CLARE 
FARAGO., Yale U.P. 1995. pp. 394. £35.00. 

Reframing the Renaissence is a book of ludable 

ambition. to ‘deconstruct’, from 2 variety of 

angles, the visual culture of the period that 
we have come to know as the Renaissance 

Developed out of a conference with the seem- 

ingly nonsensical title of ‘Reevaluating the 


contributors to flag the importance for this study 
of the fashionable concept of ‘Eurocentrism’. If 
the Italian Renaissance was not a quintessentially 
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European phenomenon, then we may be forced 
to rethink language as well 23 rewrite history And 
while the ways in which European art of the 
period was affected (to a limited extent) by 
extra-European artefacts and cultural dimensions, 
or was modified (substantially) when assimilated 
by native cultures in central and south America as 
part of a complex politico-cultural negotiation 
between colonizer and colonized, are proper 
subjects of study, it seems inzppropmate to allow 
the tone and ethos of the book to be driven by a 
ee 


Yet if such efforts to invoke an overarching 
structure are forced, and characteristic of a 
penchant for jargon and ‘theory’ that makes a 
number of these contributions an effort to read, 
Claire Farago also concedes that the book ıs, at 
base, an anthology, with all that that omplies in 
terms of incompleteness, serendipity, and even a 
healthy inconsistency. As an anthology it succeeds 
in providing a number of interesting insights 
and case histories, as well as a few outstanding 
individual contributions (e.g. those by Janis Bell 
and Martin Kemp, with the latter reminding us in 
his discussion of early collecting practices that 
to objects from, say, Chim, Africa, India, 
Precolumbian Amenca, amd Persh, should be 
seen as resistant to simple generalization as the 
contents of the wwaderkammer were resistant to a 
single type of categoriration’—a timely warning 
within the context of the book’s wider debate 
about alleged Eurocentrism). Purthermore, in 
addition to the volume’s relatively novel fasci- 
nation with Renatssance Europe’s interaction 
with the cultures on its periphery and beyond in 
the so-called ‘Age of Expansion’, a number of 
authors engagingly re-examine the usefulness and 
applicabulity of such well-wom modern critical 
constructs for the discussion of Renaissance art as 
‘naturalism’ and ‘classicism’. Both categories are 
reviewed in one of the finds of the collection: 
Janis Bell’s cogently written essay, ‘Re-visioning 
Raphael as 2 “Scientific Painter”’, which claims on 
the basis of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
texts that the appeal of Raphael to such 
scventeenth-century ‘chessicists’ as Annibale 
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Carracci, Domenichino, and Poussin had less to 
do with his perceived mastery of a ‘classicizing’ 
abstract dimension of figural idealixation and 
compositional harmonics than with a view of him 
as a supreme exponent of the main vehicles 
of naturalism im painting: tone, light, colour, 
and perspective. As Bell argues, the notion of 
‘Classicism forces upon us a focus on the 
individual work of art as a pure text. It isolates the 
work of art from its production, its historical 
situation and from the accretion of 1ts critical 
centuries’. Yet she 1s not absolutist in her claims, 
and concedes a continued application for the 
terms ‘classicism’ and ‘naturalism’ so long as they 
are not used in a polarized and exclusive fashion. I 
would go further, and argue that, despite Bells 
important insight into the naturalistic dimension 
of Raphael's appeal, the nature of aesthetic 
influence in the visual arts is such that artists do, 
to a significant degree, view the works of an 
illustrious predecessor as ‘pure texts’, or an mter- 
connected senes of pure texts, so that an abstract 
dimension of influence (in this case what we have 
come to call Raphael's classiciam) always co-cxists 
two are usually mextricably intertwined. 

The book’s reframing of the Renaissance 
debate to give more emphasis to appropriations 


for thought. I found the chapters (by Cecilia 
Klem, Dana Leibechn, Pauline Moffitt Watts, and 
Eloise Quifiones Keber) dealing with carly 
colonial central and south America among the 
is less familiar to me, but also maybe because the 
authors’ familiarity with aspects of anthropo- 
logical discourse provides a robust and well tested 
armature on which to hang their discussion of 
cultural relativities and the negotuted-cum- 
random emergence of hybnd forms. 

European and non-European cultures in this 
period are more contentious, but none the less 
stimulating for that. They include Anthony 
Cutler's skilful reassertion of the ‘eastern’ 
dimension of Byzantine art, and cntique of an 
historiography that has tended to highlight and 
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isolate only those aspects of the Byzantine 
tradition that resemble the dominant charac- 
teristics of Greco-Roman art, thereby 1gnonng 
the crucial role of the Byrantine viewer as 
‘privileged participant, at once active witness to 
the transaction and potential recipient of the 
saint’s intercession’—in contrast to the allegedly 
‘voyeuristic’ nature of western European art from 
the trecento onwards. However relevant such a 
statement might be m broad terms, it smacks 
rather too much of the kind of binary antithesis 
study of ‘human aggregation’ ‘is a special case of 
“gray”, not a black or white phenomenon. In this 
light it ıs sully to argue that Byzantine art was an 
“onental” art But to do so is no sillier than to 
insist that ıt was “European”’. What would be 
more useful in this context would be an invest- 
gation ofhow Byzantine techniques, conventions, 
and cultural expectations were recetved and 
adapted by both arnsts and patrons in Italy and 
western Europe during the earty Renaissance. It is 
not simply a question of considenng them 
outmoded or alien. After all, the Byzantine icon 
appears not only to have exerted a major influence 
on the development of Italian art up untl the 
early fifteenth century, but to have continued 
thereafter to play a vital spiritual role alongside 
more modem decoration in many an Italian 
Renaissance chapel. So an anng of concepts of 
difference is only of lmited use in assessing the 
hybridity that emerged from thus (as from any) 
sustained encounter between two cultures. In a 
slightly different way, the desire to ‘reframe’ in 
the force of Jonathan Riess’s otherwise interesting 
piece, as he seeks to drive home his interpretation 
of Signorelli’s fresco of The Rule of Antichrit in 
Orvieto cathedral as an expression of an enduring 
Christian demonization of other farths and 
cultures, in this case Jewish and Moslem— 
because the alleged allusions to Islam ın the fresco 

The book conforms to Yale’s usual high 
standards of production. 


JOHN GASH 


University of Aberdeen 
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Unpacking Duchamp: Art in Trenst. By D 
JupoviTz. University of California Press. 1995. 
pp- 308. £28.00. 
Liberation, and the Seif in Modern Culture. By J 
SEIGEL. University of California Press. 1995. pp. 
291. No price given. 
These two works form part of a wave of 
Duchamp scholarship emanating from the USA 
in recent years, and attempt a partial revision of 
the artist’s lifetime or soon after. Judovitx seeks 
to interpret Duchamp’s oeuvre using the 
central nouon of ‘transition’ and emphasizing 
Duchamp’s interests in reproduction processes 
and ideas of value. In this way she works m the 
light of J.-F. Lyotard’s highly thematic and 
speculative essays on Duchamp (les TRANS 
formateurs DUchamp, Paris, 1977), and, indeed, 
Lyotard was enlisted to produce the opening (and 
racy) jacket blurb. Seigel, on the other hand, is 
the mhentor and revisionist (sce bis remarks on 
p 14) of the older psycho-biographical approach 
of Robert Lebel, Arturo Schwarz, and Alice 


authors, although Duchamp’s voice is more 
keenly felt in Unpacking Duchamp. This greater 
emphasis 1s perhaps because Judovitz seeks to 
defend or valorize Duchamp’s achievement 
whilst Seige! wishes to situate the artist in a 
historical moment, a task which entails both 
interest in Duchamp’s dareer and a wish to 
demythologire it. Seige?’s opening words describe 
his aim: ‘...to understand Marcel Duchamp’s 
career in a way that makes it more coberent, 
treatments allow’ (p. vii). He simultaneously aims 
to reveal features of avant-gardism and modern 
cultural history, and in this respect the book us a 
successor of sorts to his admirable Bohemian Paris: 
1830-1930 (Harmondsworth, 1986). The Private 
Worlds of Marcel Duchamp rests on a perusal and 
interrogation of Duchamp’s parodic ethics of 
indifference in the face of ‘modern culture’. 
Sergel suggests that this ethic sought to dissolve 
‘bourgeois’ social identity and replace it with a 
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another (now often termed ‘postmodern’) self, 
and as such belongs in a tradition of hte- 
nineteenth century avant-gardism. He wishes to 
undermine or at least temper this appearance of 
self-transformation, and to situate Duchamp's 
ethics m the very culture he sought (on the 
postmodern view) to exit or subvert. In this 
way the book explicitly sets iteelf against the 
(postmodern or ‘deconstnuctrve’) writngs of 
Lyotard, Rosalind Krauss, and, indeed, Judovitz 
(p. 161, n. 12). Although Seigel’s project is one 
that I find promising, the early chapters of 
the book reveal a surprising tendency towards 
psychobiography or pathetic fallacy in the inter- 
pretation of works, We are invited to speculate as 
to Duchamp’s personality around 1911 (p. 41) and 
the links between his ‘inner life’ and work (p. 35), 
such invitations revealing the baneful influence 
of Schwarr’ incest theory These tendencies 
resurface m the weak interpretation of the instal- 
bition Giren..., where ‘Duchamp’s relations with 
women’ (p. 113) are the mam point of reference. 
The chapter on Duchamp’s private life contains 
unnecessary speculation on this topic (pp. 187, 
198). I also felt that Seige] managed the evocation 
of the historical moment of 1914 (p. 54) far less 
subtly than he did of a whole century in Bohemian 
Paris, and this may reflect an mability to meet the 
different requirements of situating only one life’s 
work historically. 

Seigel is nevertheless a consistently elegant 
of her task. Judovitr regards Duchamp’s ‘living 
legacy to the current. debates about post- 
modernism’ as a matter of ‘coming to terms with 
his works’ in an adequate manner. Much of this 
legacy seems to revolve around Duchamp’s 
works that embody thought processes, logical 
and poetic displacements that resist facile 
categorization or containment’ (p. 1). Both the 
(based on Duchamp’s own remarks) that 
pre-existing gestures and forms are hardly 
justified. It is one thing to support such grand 
claims by discussing the (readymade) example of 
Arcimboldo’s The Vegetable Gardener (p. 84) and 
another to support them by considering even a 
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slightty broader range of examples of what 
paintings can achieve. 

If the argument opens in this way, suggesting 
that a radical conceptualist denigraton of the 
painterly tradrton will dominate the text, the 
position becomes more circumspect (or less clear) 
later on. ‘Duchamp’s effort to mnovate...cannot 
be seen purely as a dismissal of pictornl 
traditions’, she argues, but allows a ‘rediscovery of 
art’s conceptual potental’ (pp. 78-79). Similar 
vagueness is to be found in sentences Hke: ‘the 
Readymades stage the interplay of sense and 
verbal allusions to the meaning of art as a medium 
of reproduction’ (p. 77). Judovitz certainly reveals 
throughout the book her own capacity for 
elaborate punning and allusion (e.g. p. 154), but 
this is mot necessarily always helpful in an 
academic text. 

The ‘unpacking’ image of Judovitx’ title is 
inspired by the Bax in a Valise or Portable Museum 
that Duchamp produced in the 19403, though this 
is more of a conceit than a central motif. The 
theme of transition is nore weighty in the best 
parts of the book (Chapters 3-4). Chapter 3 deals 
with the movement between ideas of originality 
and reproducibility in the readymades. Walter 
Benjamin's famous 1936 essay makes the expected 
appearance, although the treatment of the 
rehtionship between ‘cult’ and ‘exhibition value’ 
could have been longer m this context Judovitz 
makes the point that the reproducibility of 
works of art is ‘but an extension of the 
decontextialzation that the museum performs 
on the work of art’ (p. 141), but does not compare 
the optimism which Benjamin expressed at this 
process with Duchamp’s apparent disappoint- 
ment at the ‘glacial’ regard of an exhibition gomg 
pubtic. This is not to say that esther Benjamin or 
Duchamp are what they seem in assessing the 
desirability of mechanical reproduction or the rise 

Chapter 4 contains a stimulating discussion of 
Duchamp's works conflating economic and 
the Marcel Duchamp Art Medal in relation to 
numismatics 1s enjoyable This chapter would 
perhaps have benefited from a closer reading of 
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such questions (including Marx); mstead, one has 
to settle for the reasonable uf uncontroversial 
claim that ‘value, be it arustic or financial, is 
embedded in a circuit of symbolic exchange’ 
(p. 167). 

The final chapter, Chapter 5, repmses and 
develops Judovitx’ earlier published essay on Eseni 
Donnés and raises questions about the fixity or 
provisional nature of gender divisions. Judovitx 
wooden door facade of this work and the way in 
which ıt establishes relationships with different 
spectators. The postecnpt on Duchamp and 
postmodernism is somewhat thin on such a 
potentially vast toptc. 

Much of the information m these two books is 
well covered in many earlier texts, and as far as 
one can tell from the footnotes derives largely 
from them. Neither writer now works as an art 
historian, and so perhaps the reiteration of the 
Duchamp trail seemed more necessary or at least 
greener grass than it really should be at research 
level. It may be, of course, that the authors were 
under editorial pressure to produce monographs 
usable at undergraduate level, and so were led to 
specialist would require. In the end both texts are 
ordered chronologically, despite their highly 
thematic titles. Perhaps Judovitr succeeds rather 
better than Seige! in moving across works from 
different periods in the batter part of her book. 

Since the University of California Press is 
responsible for both volumes, the standards of 
production are similar, and the design is pleasing. 
Proof-reading appears to have been slightly 
weaker on Judovitz’ book, where there are a few 
peculiar errors (e.g. Duchamp’s friend Henn- 
Pierre Roché is described ın the text and index on 
several occasions 2s Jean-Pierre Roché, and Raoul 
Haussman is Rew—but then Scigel spells Barat 
Donnés wicorrectly on p. 107). One would have 
liked a list of illustrations m the Judovitz book as 
well 2s in Seigel’s 
vocation to offer Duchamp specialists: Judovitx’ 
treatment of Duchamp’s Bouche-Ewer and of 
Magnitte’s The Threatened Assassin are new insights; 
and Seigr!’s suggestive concluding discussion of 
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the ways in which Duchamp's exemplary career 
captures many of the possiblrties of modern life It 
would, however, be difficult to describe either text 
2s a compelling addition to this burgeoning field. 
NEIL COX 


University of Essex 


Gombrich on Art and Psychology. Edited by RICHARD 
WOODFIELD. Manchester U.P. 1996. 271 pp. 
£45.00 

In 1933 Ernst Gombrich was number 168 on a lust 
of students graduating from Vienna University 
As an avowed member of the Vienna School of 
art history he was, at that time, within the 
burgeoning movement that sought to establish 
art history as a science that would reject ‘all 
amateurism and “belles lettres”’. He came to 
England m 1936 when began his long association 
with the Warburg Institute where he beld the post 
of Director and Professor of the History of the 
Classical Tradition from 1959 to 1976 His 
subsequent work over ṣo years constitutes an 
impressive and constructive critique of art history 
and has been decisively formative in the subject’s 
development 

Gombrich on Art and Psychology is a collection of 
extremely lucid essays accompanied by illustra- 
tions and is a tribute to the importance of 
Gombrich’s work. The wide compass of his 
influence is reflected in the fact that the 
book’s contributors are drawn from among 
psychologists, art historians, and philosophers: its 
power is evident once the Gombnchian phrases 
and topics, familiar to many, even if not fully 
understood, begin to spring from the pages: 
‘the innocent eye’, ‘art as image-making’, ‘the 
beholder’s share’. ‘making and matching’, ‘the 
sense of order’, ‘schema and correction’, and so 
on. Under the careful editorship ot Richard 
Woodfield the reader is taken from Gombrich's 
carly studies in semiotics, through the genesis of 
the ideas and theories that cluster around Art end 
Ilusion, to an essay on expression theory 
by Gombrich himself and into the present-day, to 
the anacrusis of his forthcoming book on 
Primitrvism. Woodfield’s introduction helpfully 


lays out the framework of Gombrich’s intellectual 
development: the early influences of Max Dvorak 
and Reigi, then of Schlosser and Buhler; the 
general emphasis, at Vienna, on the psychology of 
impact of Freud; the espousal of Popperian ideas; 
and the challenge of the avant-garde artists of the 
mid-twentieth century These and numerous 
other factors not only had a part in soliciting and 
forming Gombrich’s interests but also became the 
objects of his penctrative dissection and appraisal. 
It has always been the fiindamental structures and 
presuppositions that he has enquired into, re- 
forming and augmenting them in ways that offer 
fresh insights and.that have kindled much debate. 
If there has been any mngle pursuit that has 
dominated his enquiries it is that of fathoming the 

Each writer has dealt well with the exacting task 
of focusing sharply on one aspect of the 
Gombrichean cewsre whilst remaining sensitive to 
the whole, but full comment on every essay is not 
feasible here and m what follows the aim has been 
only to convey something of the tenor of the 
book. 

Klaus Lepsky’s essay, ‘Art and Languagr’, deals 
informatively with the influence on Gombrich of 
Karl Buhler, a professor of psychology at Vienna 
whose intellectual lineage included Oswald 
Kiilpe and Wilbehn Wundt. Bähler had demon- 
strated a close relationship between the prmciples 
governing linguistic and pictorial expression, and 
t is Lepsky’s chim that Gombrich must be 
credited with the adaptation of these findings to 
the history of art (p. 32). In particular, Gombrich 
developed for art history Bohler’s notion that 
‘sttuation and context are the two sources on 
which one draws for the precise interpretation 
of linguistic utterances’: the beholder, like the 
languagr-user, must be aware of the conventions 
that are deployed (p. 37). But this analogy be- 
tween linguistic and artistic expression creates 
philosophical and semiological difficultses, the 
discussion of which in Menahem Brinker’s essay, 
‘Art and Ilusion and The Image and the Eye- 
Philosophical Implications’, is a sharp reminder 
of that vast region, always penumbrally sensed but 
rarely mapped, of densely mterwoven problems 
that since its first appearance m 1961 has 
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burgeoned from Gombrich’s Art and Ilusion. That 
book, whatever the virtues of his preceding and 
subsequent work, has maintained a magnetic 
attractrveness for Gombrich's critics and disciples, 
inciting a proliferation of psychological, biologi- 
cal, philosophical, historical, linguistic, aesthetic, 
and semantic ruminations, some combatrve, some 
defensive. The present collection of essays is no 
exception to this tendency. Ant and Illusion 
features prominently in it. What is notable is a 
recurring worry, which I share but cannot quite 
justify, about Gombrich’s use of the word 
illusion’. Brinker writes of his conviction that 
“truth”, as in “standards of truth” and in “visual 
truth”—two expressions central to The Image and 
the Eye—is an improvement over “illusson”’ (p. 
54). And Woodfield observes, although for 
different reasons, that “The choice of the title Art 
and Iluson .did Gombrich a profound disservice’ 
(p. 8). 

It 1s Brinker’s case that Art end Illusion was not 
conceived as a philosophical treatise and that ‘the 
recruiting of it to support various philosophical 
programmes is based on musnterpretation’. The 
argument of the book, he says, ‘cannot be used to 
endorse either philosophical realism of its 
adversaries, reltivism and conventonalism’. 
Bnefly, Gombrich’s am was to show that 
progress in the representation of visual truth was 
achieved not by conveying more and more 
accurate information about the object but by 
refining the ways m which the illusion of a match 
between representation and reality 1s created. 
Brinker argues that Nelson Goodman’s ‘mis- 
reading’ of Art and Ilusion as conventionalist could 
have been prompted by Gombrich’s view that 
‘Wlusionistic representation depends on the artist’s 
vocabularies’ (p. 50) and that it 18 regrettable that 
Gombrich did not ‘clarify the concept of objective 
standards and the concept of a device (as distinct 
from a convention)’ until be wrote The Image and 
the Bye in 1982. To have done that sooner, Brinker 
insists, would have made clear that ‘semiotic 
expressions, models and metaphors are used by 
Gombnich to endorse a view as distant as possible 
from a semiotic programme and a conven- 
tionalistic conception of art’ (p. 52) 

This is a sturdy defense of Gombrich, and 
there are other defences, as well as criticisms, of 
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him in the book. He is someone who has spread 
himself around intellectually and who has made 
Accordingly, he must expect, and indeed should 
be gratified by, critical interest from many 
quarters. But it would have been good to see a 
more general and sustained urging of the point 
that Gombrich is primarily an art historian and 
not primarily a philosopher. Broadly speaking, rt 
is and has been the case, particularly in relation to 
polymathic scholars such as Gombrich (though 
not at amy pomt in this book), that academics are 
apt to embark a shade too readily on the critical 
destruction from the point of view of their own 
disciplines of something said within a discipline 
not their own, and without extending a proper 
intellectual sympathy to the other discipline. 
tend more than most to exercise themselves in 
this way and need to be sensitive to its main 
drawback the failure of minds to meet, and 
perhaps even to recognize each other. The ques- 
tion arises. ın what ways and with what attitudes 
should academics speak together, especially in 
contexts that are inter- or mult-disctplinary? It 
may be that it is time to re-invoke a wide 
discussion about the nature and value of mter- 
disciplinary, multidisciplinary, and modular 
studies as manifest m both the polymath and 
Gombnch’s own essay, ‘Four Theories of 
Artistic Expression’, abstracts three theories of ex- 
pression from western aesthetics and surmounts 
them with one of his own. In some prelimmary 
scene-setung he draws distinchons between. 
symptoms of emotions such as frowning and 
blushing; sgnels that arouse emotions in others; 
and symbols or syns that represent or depict 
emotions. The first of the theories he examines 
be describes as ‘magico-medical’. It regards art as 
exerting the power to create emotions m others. 
The second theory is one of depiction or 
descnption in which art displays emotions not 
necessarily felt by the artist but which move 
the beholder The third theory, prompted by 
Romanticism, sees art as communication, as 
conveying the artist's felt emotion to the 
beholder Thus is a theory of art as self-expresnon. 
Gombnich says that his theory amplifies the 
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other three. He calls it ‘centmpetaP and ‘a theory 
of feedback’ since it invokes the James Lange 
theory that symptoms can be the causes of 
emotions. His claim is that artistic media and the 
whole cultural milieu feed back to the artist to 
generate new works of art, that this is not a 
rejection of the other theories but the context in 
which each one operates. And he remarks: ‘In this 
way, but only in this, can we interpret the idea of 
art as self-expression’ (p. 155). 

Gombrich on Art and Psychology carries an 
immense weight of theory and after reading it I 
experienced a need for some kind of clean and 
weightless experience of, say, natural beauty or a 
Samuel Palmer painting. But that should not be 
taken as a dismissal of all the nch and complicated 
Gombrichian cerebration about the processes of 
visual perception; not least because, in the end, 
and perhaps rather surprisingly, it leaves one m a 
state of proper philosophic wonder and with 
a renewed appreciation of Oscar Wilde’s marvel- 
lous aperçu: “The true mystery of the world is the 
visible, not the mvisible’. 


DIANE COLLINSON 


Opera: Desire, Disease, Death. By LINDA HUTCHBON 
and MICHAEL HUTCHBON. University of 
Nebraska Press. 1996. pp. 294. £38. 

This is a very odd book. Its authors, a physictan 

and a professor of comparative literature marned 

to each other, realize this: their first chapter, 
apologetic m both senses, defends the rest of the 
book with some grand claims for what a medically 
informed analysis of various operas may achieve 
in a oumber of critically fashionable ways. The 
reader’s doubts as to whether the project can 
possibly deliver what is promised in this first 
chapter are quickly raised and never, it has to be 
said, assusged 

The book's main problems are that only a few 
operas (about a dozen) present themselves for 
analysis in terms of disease, and that this chosen 
criterion for their inclusion in a single discusmon 
ts 2 weak one. There are far more, and far more 
interesting, differences, in kind, in quality, and in 
exactly how disease as metaphor or as realistic 
representation is used in these operas than there 


are instructrve similarities. And there are a great 
marry other operas, and also plays and novels, 
ened the discussion. But the preset boundaries of 
even of its chosen operas, of their sources, the 
circumstances of their creation, and their relation 
to other works by the same composers, while 
enterprise keep hitting the hard edges of the 
The substance of the book is concerned with 
operas that deal, or may deal, with the diseases 
that most fnghtened nineteenth and early 
twentieth century society in Europe and North 
penultimate chapter discusses a bare handful 
of operas that have some connecton with 
smoking—though no character in any of them us 
actually ill The last chapter, on the basis of a 
number of recent plays and films, predicts the 
opera about AIDS that has yet to be written. 

The chapter on the consumptive heroines of 
The Tales of Hoffmann, La Traviata, and La Bohème, 
despite unhelpful forays mto recent feminist and 
other polincal crucen of the latter two operas, 15 
partcularty on the detail of the Traviata libretto, 
quite illuminating But in these works the disease 
m question 1s realistically presented. Its victims 
are fragile and beautiful young women and their 
mevitable deaths sumply add to the pathos of their 
doomed entangkernent in male demands and 
expectations which they cannot meet. In both Ls 
Traviata and La Bohème the origmal authors of the 
novels, the librettists, the composers, and all 
audiences from that day to this are quite clear that 
they are in nineteenth century Paris, in easily 
recoonizable social circumstances, that con- 
sumption is a wasting discase associated with 
youth, poverty, and some glamour, and that rt 
kills. The authors are in deeper water with Fersifal, 
The Rake’s Progress, Lulu, and syphilis. These three 
operas are all, in particular ways local! to each, 
‘counter, original, spare, strange’. The keys to 
impact each has on an audience m the theatre are 
all different and have to do with what is peculiar 
to each libretto, each score, and each set of 
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circumstances in which the wniters and com- 
posers found themselves. None of these keys is 
syphilis. The disease ıs explicitly present in Lady 
and strongly implied in Tom Rakewell’s Faustian 
pact and its outcome m The Rake’s Progress. It 
lurks, no doubt, in the penumbra of comnotations 
that give Amfortas’s wound, in Persifal, its 
symbolic force as the consequence of sexual sin. 
But to see, as the Hutcheons do, Amfortas’s 
contraction of syphilis as the explanation for 
everything that happens in this very complex and 
uneven work is to deprive Monsalvat of its 
legendary timelessness, Amfortas and the Grail of 
the possibility of healing, and Parsifal of the 
heroism of understanding that breaks mto his 
innocent fellow-feeling. It ıs also to consign the 
extraordinarily original character of Kundry to a 
drastically over-simplified nineteenth century 
type-figure (jewish, the Hutcheons are bound to 
say, in accordance with the current cntcal 
orthodaxy; but they say the same of Carmen— 
and this really can never have occurred to an 
ordinary member of an audience). 

Worse is to come in the cholera chapter. Death 
in Venice has the Hutcheons connecting cholera 
itself with the Dionysian chaos of unresisted 
homoerotic passion. But to set this connection 
` alongside both the lesbian element in Lulu and 
the sinister Fascist hypnotism, complete with 
homosexual! twist, of Mario and the Magician, 
neither of which work contams any reference to 
cholera and each of which has only the most 
general suggestion of moral plague in the arr, is to 
far. Here also the relative weight of some literary 
sources and the operas which happen to have 
been based on them ıs decisively left out of 
account Set and written as it was in 1911-1912 on 
the brink of the European abyss, Mann’s Death in 
Venice is a masterpiece which will always carry 
tremendous metaphorical weight. That Britten 
towards the end of his life, in 1973, when cholera 
was no longer (and AIDS not yet) an issue, wrote 
an opera based closely on Mann’s story is the only 
justificanon for its inclusion in this book Yet 
Mann was the greatest of all writers to use disease 
(not to mention music) ss a vital thematic image 
in work after work—most powerfully both 
tuberculosis in The Magic Mountain and syphilis in 
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Doctor Faustus. Neither of these, naturally, can be 
discussed in this book, while Marlo and the 
Magician gets a few pages because of the 1992 
By this stage in the book, disease as a cntical 
tool for prising open the multiple meanings of 
various kinds of opera written at various moments 
in the nmeteenth and twentieth centuries is 
beginning to seem rather frail The chapter on 
smoking breaks it A minor comic one-act piece, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Susartna’s Secret, the only joke in 
which 1s that the heroine smokes, and Puccini's 
little verismo shocker I] Tebarro, in which a struck 
match misunderstood leads to a bargee’s murder 
of his wife’s lover, are yoked to Carmen (because 
of the Seville cigarette factory) ın this chapter, as if 
the smoking element could possibly give any one 
of these works an interesting bearing on esther 
of the others. The Jong discussion of Carmen 
confirms the reader's sense, strengthened rather 
than shaken by the whole of this book, that desire 
and death, rather than disease, are what sustain 
the interest and stir the feelmgs of the audience at 
BC, of the audience at most plays (or of the 
readers of most poems and novels). Jealousy, 
the emotional fuel of Carmen, is, of course, a 
disease of love, as Aeschylus and Shakespeare 
knew as well 2s Mozart, Verdi, Wagner, Puccini, 
and Biret Renunciation, whether in the form of 
self-sacrifice (Violetta) or self-control (Parsifal), as 
most of them also knew, can restore health to an 
emotional situation stncken with sickness. But 
only great dramatic works, ın which the depiction 
of character nses far above the merely shocking or 
the merely sentumental, and also rises above the 
mists of feminist and political mterpretation, can 
convey nobility to an audience. Only two operas 
discussed in this book are on this level, though, at 
least in Mann, Aschenbach’s self-knowlege is on 
the same plane. But that is too obvious a pomt for 
this book to make—and requires a willingness to 
consider judgements of relatrve value which this 
kind of wnting steers cautiously clear of 
Operas, like plays, grab the attention and 
sympathy of ther audiences by ‘playing on’ the 
feelings that anyone has or recognizes that they 
could have. Among these feelings are desire, fear 
of death and recognition of its inevitability: 
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therefore disease, particularly disease endemic or 
epidemic in the society to which the production is 
being played, is bound to appear here and there 
on the stage in greater or lesser dramatic works. In 
the end, for all its modish apparatus of reference 
to and quotation from a vast array of critical and 
historical academic writing, and for all its valiant 
attempts to deduce (or deconstruct) various kinds 
of meanmg from operas of varying dramatic and 
musical quality, this ıs the upshot of a book which 
labours hard to bring forth something of which 
its own chosen parameters prevent delivery On 
the way to a conclusion of mnpeccable polrtical 
correctness, and, on the tragic subject of AIDS, an 
optimistic fogginess which the best intentions 
medical and soctal history and two or three acute 
passages of literary commentary. But most of 
what it says, once it is got hold of through the 
unnecessary swirl of dense supporting material, us 
pretty simple stuff. 


LUCY BBCKETT 


Ampleforth, York 


Music and Conceptuctization. By Mark DeBellis. 

Cambridge U.P 1995. pp. 163. £30.00. 
Mark DeBellis’s Musk and Comceptualization 1s an 
enormously intelligent piece of work. Its central 
claims are stated cleanly, defended crisply and 
argued for with notable economy of style. No one 
interested in ether the philosophy of music 
theory or in the way that music bears on the 
philosophy of cognitive psychology should fail to 
read it 

The scope of the author’s concerns is reflected 
rather fully in his mdex, where Lerdahl and 
Jackendoff (either as themselves, or as propo- 
nents of the generative theory of tonal music), 
Jerry Fodor, Paul Churchhnd, and Christopher 
Peacocke all figure large (Diana Raffman ts a 
her interests overlapped enough with DeBellis’s 
to be worth discussing. But DeBellis is im- 
mensely focused and one must, on the whole, be 
grateful to hım for not digressing.) The dramatis 
personae will put plenty òf people off Anyone, for 


instance, who suspects that talk of cognition 
in terms of inputs, outputs, and intervening 
processes 18 a non-starter will scarcely rush to read 
the book. Nor will there be a great scramble from 
those who regard recent accounts of ‘mental 
representation’ as more or less secret attempts to 
re-reify psychological states. Nor, indeed, will 
the book cry out to be read by anyone who n 
principally interested in music Musk end Con- 
ceptualization neither contains nor essays a single 
musical insight So what does it do? 

DeBellis 1s interested in the difference between 
what he calls ‘conceptual’ and ‘nonconceptual’ 
listening. His paradigm of conceptual listening is 
the kind engaged in by musically tramed, 
musically informed listeners who are able to 
describe what they hear in music-theoretic 
terms—for instance, in the form of a Schenkerian 
graph. For such listeners ‘perceptual concepts are 
typically integrated with theones of music and 
analync frameworks’. Nonconceptual listening 
involves no such mtegration. DeBellis distin- 
guishes between two forms of nonconceptual 
listening—a ‘weak’ form and a ‘strong’ form— 
and claims that these are characteristic of the 
musical expenence of the ordinary, untrained 
listener Weakly nonconceptual listening (the 
subject of Chapter Two) does, ın fact, involve 
concepts, but not the concepts of music theory. a 
weakly nonconceptual listener's perceptual state 
by the relevant miusic-theoretic sentence’. 
(Chapter Three), mvolves no concepts at all: 
someone might hear a dominant seventh as 
demanding resolution to the toni without 
possessing the concepts dominant, seventh, or 
tonc. This counts as strongly nonconceptual 
listening if the listener exhibits little capacity 
to tell the difference between passages that do 
and passages that do not contain dommant 
sevenths, or if the listener regularly mistakes 
otber harmonies for dominant sevenths; for ‘the 
possession of a perceptual concept goes hand 
in hand with a capacity for perceptual discrimina- 
tion’. It is DeBellis’s contention that traming 
in the use of music-theoretic concepts—te. the 
encouragement of integration between percep- 
tion and theory in listening—‘charactenstcally 
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makes conceptual what was, at most, formerly 
nonconceptual: it brings about conceptual repres- 
entation of properties that the listener had 
heretofore represented, 1f at all, nonconceptally’. 
degrees to which a listener’s musical experience 
may be theory-Laden. 

The next chapter, ‘Is There an Observabon— 
Theory Distinction in Music?’, is, for those 
whose main mterest in life is not Jerry Fodor, 
much the most redundant in the book. Fodor is 
wedded to the view that if rational choice 
between competing scientific theories is to be 
possible then (certain kinds of) observation must 
be theory-neutral; and he rejects Pau! Church- 
land's clam that the observations of music made 
by theoretically informed listeners function as a 
counter-example. DeBellis ably adyudicates m 
Churchland’s fayour—but it 1s mildly amazing to 
find the dispute going on at all Some philoso- 
phical fantasies die hard, to be sure, but one had 
thought that the view-from-nowhere had been 
blocked out more than a century ago. Does 
something of Fodor’s charm, I wonder, stem 
from a good old-fashioned hankering for the 
-noumena? Perhaps: but either way I cannot 
honestly think that anyone okt to emerge the 
wiser from this discussion, even if, owing to 
DeBellis’s powers of exposition and criticism, 
many probably will. 

Matters become more interesting again in the 
final two chapters, where DeBellis seeks to 
characterize and to tease out some of the con- 
sequences of theoretically informed listening. 
Matters also, in my view, begin to go slightly awry. 
DeBellis certainty wants to suggest that 
of aesthetic advantage with it, but he has trouble 
hear that the informed listener’s experience has a 
‘conceptual dimension’ abeent from the 
experience of the ordinary listener. The dimen- 
son in question, of course, is that popukted by 
the concepts of music theory; and these, one 
gathers, are supposed, when suitably integrated 
with perception, to produce an aesthetically 
preferable experience to that available in cases 
where the relevant dimension is lacking. But 
why? The two experiences will evidently be 


different, one, moreover, will chearty have a kind 
of content abeent from the other. But what makes 
this difference a specifically eesthetic difference? 
De Bellis grves an example (a measure to which he 
is on the whole unduly resistant). A listener 
recognizes that the sense of closure ıs partly 
explained by t to the tonic. This 
recognition enters his expenence of closure not as 
a bit of added-on explanation but as an aspect of 
the closure he now expenences: ‘the moton to 
the tonic, as he hears it, just is part of closure, as 
he hears it’. DeBellis calls the result ‘fuson’, and 
remarks that ‘if the perception of certam property 
is already recognized as basic to muncal 
understanding, then hearing ıt a deepened way 
[Le ın the way that comes of fusion] is apt to 
count as an extension of that understandimg’. 
Which sems exactly right: rt certainly serves to 
open up a space between the theoretically 
informed listener’s experience and that of the 
strongly nonconceptual listener And if it 1s true 
that the understanding of closure in music- 
theoretic terms is germane to the aesthetic 
understanding of pieces of music then it must 
surely be true that the theoretically mformed 
listener enjoys an aesthetic advantage in this 
But it us only an ‘if”: and although DeBellis admits 
that be ‘cannot offer a theory...of what makes a 
way of listening to music an mstance of musical 
understanding’, this does not prevent him from 
announcing that ‘closure and other properties 
explicated by music theory are typically basic to 
musical understanding’. Other properties? All 
other properties? Which ones? How does he 
know, if he has no account of the very thing at 
issue? 

This points to an underlying problem, to a hint 
of scientsm in DeBellis’s approach (a hint which 
survives his explicit rejection of the chim that 
music theory is, or ought to be, a science). One 
way of bringing the problem out is to refer back 
to my own rather bald summary of what a weakly 
nonconceptial listener is meant to be like. Such 
a listener represents his experiences under 
concepts, it seems—but not under musc- 
theoretic concepts Precisely what concepts might 
be operative instead, however, DeBellis does not 
divulge. Consequently no opportunity arises to 
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assess the chim of the weakly nonconceptual 
listener’s concepts to deepen, via fusion, the 
musical understanding of the person who 
possesses or hears through them. DeBellis just 
esumes that various, currently dominant, music- 
theoretic concepts are the ones that cout. 
Another way of highlighting the problem is this. 
In the final chapter DeBellis argues persuasively 
for the claim that ‘different music-theoretic 
projects’ need not ‘have a common object of 
enquiry, one that detaches from the particular 
exphmatory goals of any one such project’. He 
defends this chim in order to rule out any attempt 
to unify music theory In his view, music theory 
musc as ‘Intentional object’ and the identification 
of the causes of various musical experiences—and 
be suggests that these ends ought not to be 
conflated within the framework of a single, grand 
endeavour. I am sure he is nght, too. But given 
his willingness to acknowledge that the objects of 
enquiry must always be partly constituted by the 
goals of the projects that seek to exphin them, 
why does he not apply the point more widely? 
Specifically, why does he not recognize the 
from those favoured by theoretically informed 
listeners? It may, of course, turn out that the 
alternatives, the ‘weakly nonconceptinl’ projects 

But it ıs striking that DeBellis’s unconditional 
preference for the music-theoretic project— for 
listenings carried out within ‘analytic frame- 
works’—is not even fleetingly defended; and 
experience is just assumed, without argument, to 
be that apprehended under, and hence partly 
constituted by, the concepts of the theoretically 
informed listener. DeBellis may be admirably 
open-minded in some respects, but he certainty 
nails music to the cross of theory. 

The absence of arguments that might quell 
these worres, which is to say the complete lack of 
an account of musical understanding, seriously 
weakens DeBellis’s book as a contribution to 
musical aesthetics. Indeed, its mam achievement 
in that regard is to have shown that the position 
defended by Budd, Davies, Kivy, Levinson, 
Tanner, and others—that the experience of the 
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listener who lacks music-theoretic concepts may 
sometimes be explicated in terms of those 
concepts—can be expressed in language drawn 
from contemporary philosophy of mind. And 
many, no doubt, will find that reassuring. But this 
is certainly not the book’s chief value. The chief 
value of Afusic and Conceptuatization lies, as I said at 
the beginning, in its contnbution to the 
philosophy of music theory and, by way of that, to 
the philosophy of cognitive psychology. In these 
areas the book seems quite outstanding to me, 
and Mark DeBellis should be congratulated for it. 
(More than Cambridge University Press should 
be, by the way. my copy bears witness to some 
rather hornble production glitches in the later 
chapters.) 


AARON RIDLEY 


University of Southampton 


Ethics and the Arts: an Anthology. Edited by DaAvID 
EW PENNER Garland Publishing. 1995. pp. 332. 
$49 00. , 

This anthology collects 16 previously published 

each devoted to a separate aspect of the 

censorship, the status of forgeries, the right of 
owners of artwork to alter the works in their 

possession, state sponsorship for the arts, and a 

final section devoted to comparing aspects of 

aesthetic and moral value. 

Some of the essays seem to have been in- 
cluded for their controversial stance. Richard 
Shusterman presents a novel argument for the 
censorship of art by appealing to the cognitive as 
opposed to the moral value of censorship. We 
have limited attention and search time at our 
Shusterman claims that we should welcome 
censorship since it makes good art easier to locate, 
and preserves our attenuated cognitive powers 
from dissipation. Shusterman neglects to exphin 
who shall be vested with the authority to save us 
from the burden of discovering art for ourselves, 
along with the criteria which this authority 
should employ. The most peculiar aspect of his 
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discussion, however, that he ignores entirely 
the liberty of artists to create, exhibit, and sell 
their work. Nor does he reflect on the nght of the 
public to view those works. The usual arguments 
for censorship prescribe that the state should 
override these libernes because of deep moral 
opposition. But Shusterman wishes to mdestep 
troublesome issues about the moral content of 
art Yet it us very difficult to understand why 
oppositon to the comparatively minor irritant of 
having too much art ın society should permit the 
state to take the drastic step of suppressing banc 
individual libernes. Surely those persons who feel 
unpleasantly overwhelmed by the abundance of 
art can purchase the services of a private agency to 
select works for their perusal 

A more subtle treatment of the problem of 
censorship 1s offered by Mary Devereaux, who 
sets the stage by descnbing the enactment of 
legislation by the United States Congress in the 
wake of the Mapplethorpe exhibrnon to deny 
NEA funding to artists producing mmonl 
works, She notes that this polrtical initiative tacitly 
relies on the pmnciple holding that political 
consideratons play a legitimate role in the 
evaluation of art. Devereaux goes on to relate that 
this principle bas also been the subject of 
considerable academic debate. On her gloss, this 
dispute among academics pits those who advocate 
the politicization of art (feminists and decon- 
structionists) against those who do not (Kantians 
and formalists). 

The terms of this debate are not, however, 
presented in a very clear fashion. On one reading, 
the anti-formalists are making the chim that 
of cntcs and society On a second reading, the 
politicization of art is directed at artists, 
instructing them to comsdder appropriate political 
topis ın their work. On a third reading, the 
descriptive claim that certam works of art cannot be 
fully apprectated if the political context is not 
brought to the fore—as Devereaux claims 1s true 
regarding art about AIDS and women’s issues. 

The deconstructionists and feminists have won 
the debate according to Devereaux. The argu- 
ments she gives only support the third reading of 
the politicuration claim. But she also embraces the 
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first and second readings. This leaves ber with a 
problem because Devereaux also believes that 
censorship, as well as the politicization of funding 
for the arts, 1s wrong. The reconciliation of these 
attitudes can occur, she maintains, if we accept 
the view that art serves an important political 
end when it 1s allowed to retain an mdependent 
and critical voice 

This strategy of defending artistic freedom m 
relation to narrowly political goals ts not entirely 
convincing. One conventional justification for 
freedom of expression, mcluding artistic freedom, 
is that this liberty 1s instrumental for achteving 
the narrow polrucal goal of preventing the abuse 
of state power. Yet not all speech 1s currently 
given this protection. Obscenity is not. Part of the 
explanation favoured by the courts is that 
obscenity is thought to have no cognitive value. 
If the test for cognitive value is restricted to 
narrowly political goals, then ıt is difficult to offer 
a convincing justificanon for the liberty to 
produce art—or indeed the nght to produce it at 
public expense—when that art borders on the 
obscene in the minds of the majority. If we 
expand the test for cognitive value, however, to 
include the vital role art plays in stimulating the 
imagination or in prodding us to experiment with 
different lifestyles, then the case for artestic 
freedom ıs considerably enhanced. But this 
strategy justifies artistic freedom im rektion to a 
particular conception of the good life, and not 
simply in relation to the narrowly instrumental 
political function of art Not everyone agrees, 
however, that the pursuit of Millian autonomy 
is a good thing. It would be interesting to 
consider whether deconstructionists and other 
the eudumonistic ideal which features in this 
exphnation for the value of artistic freedom. 
The section devoted to state support for the arts 
also features a diversity of views. Ernst van den 
that the state should only be involved in public 
support when the benefits of a good are 
indivisibly collective, and where the state can 
market. Van den Haag contends that art does not 
meet this test, He therefore concludes that taxmg 
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One reason for doubting this conclusion is 
He repeatedly msists that m America support for 
the fine arts has phyed ‘no role in sustaining our 
national cohesion’. This is neither here nor there 
as far as his argument goes. Por uf individual 
Americans want to forge a cohesive identity (and 
some may not) then they may voluntarily 
contnbute to the projects which promote the 
den Haag’s talk of cohesive identity helps to 
underscore, however, is the widespread intuition 
that communities can legitimately pursue various 
collective projects, even at the expense of 
have no deep tradition of pursuing fine art in this 
collective fashion hardly defeats such proposals. 
For a prmeiple compelling communities always to 
condemn each society to stagnation. 
further articulated in a thoughtful essay by Joel 
Feinberg. Feinberg defends state support for 
the arts on the grounds that art is intrinsically 
valuable—having a worth which transcends 
intrinsic values, and ultimately settles on a 
dispositional analysts. We then require an 
accompanymg epistemic story regarding how 
these intrinsic values are to be recognired or 
that we can rely on established experts m each 
field to select the projects which merit state 
support. There are experts in Zulu warrior 
dancing and other foreign art forms. Yet surely 
not every state has an obligation to support those 
above the choices of experts in a field—seem 
needed to identify suitable candidates for sub- 
undies by a particular state. One such condition 
may hold that communities have the right, as 
furtively alluded to in van den Haag’s piece, to 
pursue a collective identity which is in some 
measure distinct. 

Some essays in the collection are lucid; others 
less so. Many are recent, but some were published 
over 20 years 2go. Given this ample time-frame, 
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Judged. The essays in the section on aesthetic and 
moral value are especially weak. The anthology is 
redeemed by the inherent interest of its subject 
matter. 


SAM BLACK 


Simon Fraser University 


The Quest for the Pine: a Philosophical Inquiry into 
GHLVEN. Rowman & Littlefield 1996. pp. xvii + 
166. $22.95 

Gelven’s book is an essay wntten within the 

tradition of humanistic existentialicm in its North 

American version. It consists of a series of 

of fineness: time was when anyone wnting about 

this subject could have said, with equal accuracy, 

‘the excellent’ or ‘the outstanding’, but these 

terms have been degraded to vacuity by the 

hobby which professes itself devoted to ‘quality 
assurance’, and so some alternative word is 
needed. The notion of fineness, it emerges, 
encompasses the outstanding in a number of 
areas: perception refined so as to be able readily 
and easily to register nuance, graciousness of 
and so on—as Gelven notes, ‘fineness’ in his 
sense is closely analagous to the concept kalon m 
ancient Greek. As will be clear from the list of 
subjects covered, this is not principally a work on 
aesthetics, though Gelven does spend some time 
dealing with some topics m that area. The text is 
free of footnotes and anthorites are referred to, if 
at all, only m passing. There are manifest debts, 
however, to Heidegger, and marked sumilaritics, 
in some sections of the book, to ideas to be found 
m Merleau-Ponty and Ortega y Gasset. Let me 
stress I am not here implying plagiarism, only that 
there are close parallels to some of Gelven's 
assertions in the works of the thmkers referred to, 
some of which are more or less meludible, once 
some fundamental existentalist positions have 
been taken up. Again, Gelven is a published 
surprising. 
Presupposed m Gelven’s essay is a variety of 
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eustentalist metaphysic and epistemology Our 
being is becoming, and we can succeed or fail to 
become who we are We succeed in becoming 
who we are through progressive refinement in 
various ways. What these ways have in common 
is that they all involve penetration to the 
truth—truth which is asserted to be already 
present in the order of things ın a murky fashion 
and needing to be ‘made radiant’ by refined 
perception, judgement, and so on. What refined 
perception penetrates to Gelven terms ‘essence’ 
Essence is in tum said to be the ‘core of meaning’ 
(p. 23), and ‘meaning’ is ‘that which allows—or 
provides a ground—for thinking about something 
in terms of the posasibility of success or failure’ 
(pp. 23-24) To encounter truth 1s part of what it is 
to learn, and what we learn 1s always a facet of 
‘what it means to be in the world’ (p. 155, cf. p 
26). Gelven’s view of truth is stoutly (and 
refreshingly) ant-relatrvistic. what refinement 
allows access to is a rerum natura about which 
there is a true view to be grasped. Not all views of 
the world are equally ‘valid’ or ‘true’: there is a 
correct one which we must seek to attain. 

What Gelven has to say about aesthetics is 
concentrated in his account of perception, which 
shades into his account of aesthetic experience m 
general As is the case with Merlean-Ponty, for 
example, perception is analysed as our encounter 
is not the mere registering of umpressions on a 
tabula msa: “Ib perceive 1s not only to receive but 
in recetving to be enabled’ (p. 6), Le. enabled to 
accomplish our purposes. Perception 1s active 
rather than passive, being informed by different 
‘modalities’ (ie. attitudes), eg. ‘the enablement 
of utilrty, of gratitude, of right, and of enlighten- 
ment’ (p. 8). Gelven holds a version of the view 
that perception in the context of aesthetic 
experience has a special property not found in 
non-aesthetic contexts: in aesthetic expenence we 
experience ‘delight taken solely m the enabling of 
the perception itself” (p. 12) Observing a ballet 
from the aesthetic point of view shows us what it 
means to move; appreciating architecture shows 
us what it means to dwell, and so on. Purther, ‘art, 
as a form of perceived reception, shows us what it 
means to be enabled by reception’ (p. 13) It 
follows from Gelven’s non-relativist epistemol 
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ogy that percepton can be done well or badly to 
perceive well is to recerve all that it is possible to 
receive. To fail to do this is to perceive badly To 
achieve refinement in our perception t to app- 
roach the ideal of receiving all there is to receive, 
Le. registering every nuance and facet of the truth. 
Granted Gelven’s epistemological presuppon- 
tions, it ts not surprising that his view of the 
nature and value of aesthetic experience should 
make the learning of truths, and so truth 
bearingness on the part of the work of art, a 
central feature of the encounter with art. Much of 
the philosophical argument m the book begins 
from analyses of passages in literature (notably 
Emily Dickinson and Shakespeare) which fit this 
point of view rather more readily than might 
certain other forms of art. It is not difficult to 
argue, as Gelven does, on the basis of profound 
and insightful passages ın literary works, that the 
main benefit to be derived from aesthetic 
experience is a deeper understanding of essence, 
meaning and truth: “What we learn finely us truth, 
the truth of our becoming who we are, discovered 
by means of the authonty provided by art’ (p. 
109). Here Gelven is very much in Ime-with the 
work of art we come face to face with truth itself. 
The notable absentee from the types of work of 
art Gelven uses as touchstones m his argument is 
non-texted or absolute music. It would be inter- 
estmg to know how works without an obvious 
semantic content could be made convincingly to 
fit ın an account of aesthetic experience where its 
value is located so centrally in terms of the 
revelation of truth. 
concept of refinement by contrasting it with its 
contranes, notably the common, the vulgar, and 
the wretched. Commonness consists in being 
content to satisfy the minimal conditions for 
being human, and the common are unwilling to 
attempt to achieve those greater thmgs which 
mvolve either effort or risk or both. Common- 
ness is a species of lariness. Anyone familar with 
the writings of Ortega y Gasset, especially España 
invertebrada and La Rebelidn de las mass, will 
recognize here an almost exact parallel with 
Ortega’s distinction between mass-man and those 
be terms aristocrats: mass-man 1s the human type 
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content with a life of minimal effort and 
unwilling to attempt any development of his own 
capacity, while those of the ‘aristocratic’ type push 
themselves to the limits of their capacities, at 
the other extreme of the spectrum from those 
content to live like sheep in the sun. As I noted 
above, such a parallel is not surprising: though 
not identical with Gelven’s, Ortega’s outlook 
(especially his ethics) has a deeply custentalist 
tinge, and once the ideal of moral authenticity is 
accepted, distinctions of this kind flow fairly 
readily. 

A further and important aspect of refinement is 
soundness, subtlety, and penetration of judge- 
ment, and so Gelven has to give an account of 
judgement in his own terms, and it ts here that he 
sccms to me to produce his least satisfactory 
philosophimng. He begins by asserting that the 
problem of the one and the many, the tesue of 
the nature of untversals, and the analysis of 
judgement m the Kantian sense are all names for 
the same problem, ‘a time-honored problem in 
relating what is specific to the rules that govern it’ 
(p. 128). Regrettably, it is just down-on-all-fours 
wrong to assimilate the three subjects he lists 
here, and this produces a blurring of focus in this 
part of the argument. Thus, for example, he goes 
on to identify the subject which interests him in 
this chapter as follows: ‘We do dwell in the world 
as both concrete and universal, and that we 
somehow manage to find in specific instances a 
universality that gives authonty to its meaning 
deserves reflection’ (p. 128). Perhaps so: but this is 
yet another sue, and not to be identified with 
any of the three elided in his opening assertion. 

Gelven’s book does not invite a simple verdict. 
He is at times very entertaining, as, for example, 
when dealing with the conceptual art: ‘it becomes 
almost prissy in its artificial delicacy, eschewing 
all emotional joy for cerebral satisfaction in the 
solving of puzzles or for the bookish tickle in 
identifying shadowy causes and influence, as if art 
had footnotes more relevant than the text’ (p. 85). 
Further, the whole enterprise of writing a book 
concerned with advocacy of a thesis which will 
seem to many markedly megalitarian in its thrust 
requires some courage in the face of the massed 
ranks of those egalitarians who are not content 
with equality of opportunity but must also assert 


equality of capacity and insist on equality of 
outcome. Ultimately, what one makes of this 
book will be largely dependent on one’s degree of 
so consistently informs its matter and its style. 
The subject itsel{—how we are to understand 
refinement, in what it consiste—is certainly a 
neglected one, and it is good to have it subjected 
to philosophical treatment. 
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Platonion and the English Imagination. Edited by 
ANNA BALDWIN and SARAH HUTTON. 
Cambridge U.P. 1994. pp. 357. £45.00. 

This collection of 30 essays specially com- 
Sarah Hutton (whose own essays are included) is 
an explorauon of the inspirational effect of 
King Alfred (not much Plato there) to Iris 
Murdoch. It is emphatically not a history of 
Platonic philosophy but it does illustrate the 
powerful grip Platonism has had on the literature 
of the Western world throughout the whole of 
the Christran era up to the present day. As the 
mclusion of Iris Murdoch shows, ‘English’ is 
stretched when need be: there are chapters on 
simular international figures such as Yeats, Pound, 
‘fabels himself as a Platonist’, figure in passing. 
The book proceeds chronologically and is divided 
into sections accordingly. Every section w 
prefaced by an important introductory chapter 
surveying the background, each subsequent 
chapter being concerned with one author or 
group of authors and written by an authonty on 
their work. 

The legacy of Plato’s philosophy was never 
static. It was constantly being modified and 
systematized, most significantly by the pagan 
Greek philosophers of the early Christin era 
known as the Neoplatonists Though they 
thought of themselves as faithful interpreters of 
their master’s doctrines, in fact they developed— 
over several centuries—new and complex systems 
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of thought markedly different from Phto’s own. 
Platonic and especially Neoplatonic ideas were 
widely disseminated, and were taken up by the 
early Christian Fathers, the most influential of 
whom was Augustine of Hippo. These three 
philosophical strands, from Plato, the Neo- 
phtonists, and the early Christian Fathers, woven 
together in various shifting ways, produced a 
pattern of thought known to us in a general sense 
as Ptatonism (rather than in the particular sense of 
the philosophy of Plato alone). For most of the 
authors studied in this book ‘Platonism’ means 
this tradition, based on what Plato actually sad 
but diffenng from him in important particulars; it 
embodies certain ways of thinking about love, 
earthly and divine, about a world of permanent 
reality beyond this present world of the senses, 
and about the soul which longs for and can 
ascend to apprehension of this reality by intel 
kectrm! means, or sometimes, in rare Moments, 
under the inspiration of love or poetry. Plato 
himself by contrast does no more than hint at the 
possibility of acquiring knowledge of reality 
through the inspiration of poetry. His generally 
aspire to such knowledge. As 1s well known, in his 
ideal state there will be no artists: they are too 
harmful to the soul They have no imsight into 
truth or beauty. there is no such thing as aesthetic 
value. We must be grateful that this absolutist 
view was modified by the Neoplatonists. 

For a few of the authors studied, their 
Phtonism derives directly from their response to 
years of immersion in Plato’s actual words. In 
other cases—Wordsworth in his ‘Immortality’ 
Ode is the most conspicuous examplke—the most 
palpable Platonism can derive from a diffused 
tradition without the author being more than 
peripherally aware of the philosopher’s existence. 

Two essays in particular, on Plato and the 
Neoplatonusts (Anne Sheppard) and on the 
Christian Platonism of St Angustine (Janet 
Coleman), are crucial to the book’s success: they 
have to provide enough information to answer 
subsequent questions of differentiation when 
they arise, while being at the same tme lucid, 
simple, and, as far as possible, memorable. Both 
have fulfilled these requirements better than 
one could reasonably hope. Anne Sheppard’s 
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exposition of Plato is admirable, and I came to 
appreciate the clanty of Janet Coleman’s treat- 
ment of Augustine as I referred back to it 
on many occasions, though at first reading I 
found the detal overwhelming. Platonism 
means different things to different people, Neo- 
pkatonism even more so, and for the reader whose 
grasp of Plato, never mind Neoplatonism, is far 
from secure (and whose isn’t?) clear guidance to 
the main lines of thought as they are developed in 
this particular book is a desideratum. For Plato 
himself the guidence here is good, but the treat- 
ment of Neopltonism is, probably inevitably, too 
brief easily comprehensible and memorable in 
itself—no mean feat—it could not cohere with 
every Neoplatonic notion and term appeanng 
hter in the book. One has to learn as one goes 
along. 

The English authors considered in the second 
section, King Alfred, Chaucer, and the mystics of 
the fourteenth century, having no acquaintance 
with Greek, learned their Platonism at second or 
third hand through Latin intermediaries like 
Boethius. Janet Bately writes a touching account 
of Alfred’s free rendition into English of 
Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, augmented by 
his own observations. Like Queen Elirabeth, 
engaged on the same task nearly 700 years later, 
Alfred was seeking for himself and his people the 
comfort and understanding that a Chnstanized 
that of Andrew Louth on the mystics. It does not 
attempt a survey of their general thought, but 
concentrates on how they used the doctrine of the 
two worlds: this present world of the senses and 
the other Platonic world of reality for which the 
soul longs. Despite its apparently narrow focus 
this esexy serves as a welcome work of reference 
to which one turns for guidance on the meaning 
of Platonism at this particular time. 

The third and meatiest section, consisting of 
nine chapters, covers the Renaissance and the 
seventeenth century. At the beginning of this 
period the armval in Italy from the Byzantine 
Greek world of actual Greek texts, lost to western 
Europe for centuries, gave fresh impetus to the 
Platonic tradition. It was now possible to read (in 
Latin translation for most people) what Plato 
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change marks a break in ways of understanding 
Plato and dispels a fair amount of whimsy. It was 
only by close reading that Erasmus discovered 
‘the contagious quality of Plato’s writing, and the 
moral acuity of Socrates’. Sarah Hutton’s 
introduction is an enormously informative guide 
to this rich intellectual flowering and its effects on 
(This introduction too seems to have suffered 
from lack of space and one bas to wait for the 
subsequent essays to elucidate some elliptical 
statements: the contentious nature of Phato’s 
Arian Trinity deserves at least another sentence.) 
One of the most marked effects in literature was 
the fresh direction given to Platonic love: the 
Renaissance, troubled by its homoerotic aspect, 
reinvented it as courtly love, and in that guise it 
had quite a long life in the treatises and love 
poetry of the period (see the clear expository essay 
ence are described in the essays of John Roe on 
Sidney, Shakespeare, Chapman, and Donne; 
Thomas Bulger on Spenser, Anna Baldwin on 
Milton; and Sarah Hutton on Marvell, Vaughan, 
and Traherne. Stephen Medcalf contnbutes a 
brief and intriguing essay on Shakespeare and his 
‘hasty, brilliant, impatient, intuitive’ reading of 
Greek philosophy. Tell us more! As an agreeable 
deviation from the mystical side of Plato (though 
the religious side was still paramount) it is re- 
freshing to see writers of this period rediscovering 
the rhetorical and political Plato, the pupil of 
sceptical Socrates and the author of the Republic. 
Dominic Baker-Smith wnites an enlightenmg 
essay on the use made of Plato by Erasmus and by 
Sir Thomas More in his creation of Utopia At 
Phatonists, whose striking resemblance to Socrates 
and Plato in their attitude to education and the 
use of reason is discussed with admurable clarity 
by Dominic Scott. 

The Age of Enlightenment, as Pat Rogers 
exphins, had little use for Greek and no use for 
Plato, whom it viewed with suspicion as dangrr- 
ously mystical when it thought about him at all 
But Platonism surfaces again at the end of the 
eighteenth century as one of many -isms made 
welcome by that ‘notably creative borrower’ 


William Blake. Or so Edward Larrissy plausibly 

The fifth section is concerned with the nine- 
teenth century It is elegantly mtroduced by 
Richard Jenkyns and starts with a round-up of 
the usual suspects, Colendgr, Wordsworth, and 
Shelley, followed less predictably by essays on 
the prose of Matthew Arnold and Walter Pater, 
both sympathetic. With this section the tone of 
discussion changes: the essays become less closely 
tied to earlier schokrship, more adventurous, 
perhaps a litte more original, and in juxtaposition 
their subjects can be seen to answer cach other. 
Anne Varty shows Pater reacting to what he saw as 
Coleridge's excess of seriousness in his reception 
of Plato with a somewhat skittish view of the 
philosopher as one who ‘glances with a blithe and 
natve mconsequence from one view to another’ 
Keith Cunliffe describes Coleridge’s absorption 
of Plato’s theory of knowledge as recollection 
immediately before A.W. Price’s subtle sour de force 
on the circumstances surrounding Wordsworth’s 
tality’ Ode—in part the product of his own 
thoughts and the sober daily round (‘At breakfast 
William wrote part of an ode’, notes Dorothy), in 
part response to Coleridge Jennifer Wallace, 
writing on Shelley, points to the paradoxical 
mfluence of Plato in fostering both the poet’s 
reappearance as an influence on the English poet 
of the sceptical and political Plato who was to 
figure more prominently in the second half of the 
nineteenth and into the twenteth centumes. And 
it the ironical presence of Socrates, Plato’s 
mouthpiece in the dialogues, it 1s with a sense that 
an imbalance is being corrected that one turns to 
M. W. Rowe's esexy on Arnold, Phto, and 
Socrates Arnold's study of Plato, if not in the last 
resort profound, was at least direct: he read him in 
Greek, an experience from which a reader retains 
the impreson of an unsatisfied, questioning 
voce. As Iris Murdoch is quoted as saying, ‘Plato 
sounds m Greek’. But whose voice is it Socrates 
or Plato? This question, very interesting to 
professional philosophers, is considered by Rowe, 
who inclines to feel that the best part of Arnold, 
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SINGING AND SPEAKING 


Francis Sparshott 


AFTER years of laborious publication on the philosophy of art in general and 
music in particular, I was twice asked by colleagues why I had never written about 
song. One of these colleagues was in musical performance, the other was a 
semiotician married to an opera singer. Neither of them explained to me just 
what I was being upbraided for not doing, so I had to guess. It could not, I 
reasoned, be anything about the history of songwriting, which is not my field and 
is already covered by encyclopedia articles on song.’ Nor could it be the 
technique of singing, which again is not, and would not be expected to be, within 
my competence. What it could be, and probably was, is the general scope and 
proprieties of meaning-relations between text and tune, between tune and 
accompaniment, and between accompaniment and text, in any work that sets 
words to music, and how all these are affected when the work in question forms 
part of a larger composition like 2 music drama, where it is a functioning 
constituent of action and dialogue.* Meanings, after all, are the sort of thing 
philosophers are supposed to talk about. So I expect that is what they wanted.” 
More basically, though, the kind of philosopher I am could have, been asked to 
consider two other topics: the conceptual relation between song as such and 
music in general, and the difference between singing and talking. So that is where 
I might have started. But how? 

The first thing to say is that it is usually easy to tell when someone starts 
singing. Anthropologists say this is true in all cultures. But what makes it so easy? 
And why is the difference so widely observed? Nothing I have been able to find 
in the New Grove sheds any light on this—it seems to be taken for granted. The 
articles in my ancient Encyclopedia Britannica (11th edn) are a little more helpful, 
but not much—apparently they did not see it as 2 real problem (the current 
Britannica is plainly overwhelmed by the plethora of available information and 
viewpoints, and lacks useful direction).* I am sure musicologists have gone into 
this. But I do not want to read them just now. I do not want to be informed yet; 
I am deeply puzzled, and want to have my initial puzzlement relieved. I have 
spent much of my life trying to reinvent the wheel in this way: I am sure wheels 
exist, and very good ones, better than I could make, but I want to see if I can make 
something that could spin and go. 
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What sort of difference is made ın this very noticeable transition from speech to 
song? What was spoken was mostly words, what is sung is still mostly words, so 
the primary difference should be in the sound. But not the only difference: the 
word ‘mostly’ is important. In speech there are also umms and aahs, 
throat-clearings, and other slowings of the word flow; in song there are cantilenas 
and other vocalized interpolations—which also slow down the flow, though this 
is not how we think of them. The non-verbal concomitants of speech simply give 
speaker and hearer time respectively to generate and absorb the concentrated 
significance of speech proper, though an attentive hearer may often gather 
unintended nuances of meaning from the nature and frequency of the sounds 
emitted (and, conversely, speakers may use such sounds to convey messages they 
are unwilling to put into words). But the non-language components of a melodic 
line are essential to a song of which they form part, fully integrated in the musical 
meaning—though in many traditions they may be extrinsic to the song as 
composed, being contributed by the performer as an accepted part of the art of 
singing songs of that sort. (Such a contribution establishes the status of the singer 
as artist, and makes the song the performer’s own while it is being sung.) 

To me as an uninstructed amateur, the difference in sound between singing and 
speaking seems to be something like the following. In speaking, we humans use a 
built-in sound-producing apparatus that causes the breath to vibrate, emitting an 
intermittent and variable stream of sound that we can call ‘vowel’. This vowel 
stream can be differentiated into different vowel sounds by modifying the shape 
of the operative aur channels; it can be varied by length, pitch, loudness, and 
sound quality (whispenng, mumbling, nasalizing, and so on, roughly 
corresponding to timbre in instrumental music); and it is punctuated and 
interrupted by consonants and silences. All these variations in speaking are 
governed by the communication function of what is said; some of them (such as 
stress and pitch accents) form part of the language system itself, others depend on 
the communicative exigencies of the speech context. In the latter case especially, 
the variations often, perhaps usually, appear spontaneously in the process of 
conveying the intended message. But it is important that a speaker may well be 
aware of them, producing them deliberately and self-consciously. 

In singing, these speech variations are overlaid and largely superseded by a 
different system of changes, which follows its own rules; the vowel stream takes 
on a different character, more precisely pitched, so that it is intoned rather than 
spoken, and these precise pitches, basically conceived as conscious modifications 
from a monotone, are defined by a fixed system of mutual relations (intervals).° 
These are no doubt all transformations or formalizations of the variations in 
spoken vowel production. But the essential point is that this system of variation is 
separate from and inherently independent of the communication functions that 
determine the vowel variations in speech, no matter how the systems may 
interact. Singing everywhere is a practice with recognized procedural rules 
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constituting a sound system. All societies have such practices, which we can think 
of as rhetorical systems governing the formal modes of behaviour recognized in 
the society. Singing everywhere is a part of this system of systems. 

But why should the formation of such a system be possible? Singing is a 
fundamental use of a part of our built-in psychophysical apparatus, the voice 
mechanism. If the basic use of that mechanism is speech, why should it be 
susceptible of modification in a different way, proving to have possibilities that 
speech does not exploit? How is it that humans can tune their voices? For this to 
be possible, our voices must have been tunable to begin with. But why? Could 
something so striking and capable of such complex development be a mere 
accidental by-product of the evolution of something else that had its own, quite 
different, survival value? Well, it could be so; but that is the sort of possibility to 
which one resorts only when other explanations fail. 

At this point I find it helpful to go back to the explanatory conjectures on the 
fundamentals of sociology and economics with which Aristotle introduces the 
text we know as his Politics.’ The depth of Aristotle’s ignorance and the 
remoteness of his time from our own should preserve us from any temptation to 
take what he says as scientific truth; but, as often happens with ancient texts, the 
conceptual thrust of his intelligence, unhampered by intractable heaps of fact, 
may help when we are trying to grasp something that still baffles us in our own 
very different world. 

What may prove helpful here is that the difference between speaking and 
singing is related to, but by no means the same as, a distinction that Aristotle 
makes between what he calls voice (phon@) and what he calls language (logos). He 
treats these in effect as two radically different but related communication 
systems.’ Voice, which is common to all social animals, is a direct audible 
manifestation of psychophysical states and attitudes, including feelings: warning 
cries, sexual signals, food markers, child identifiers, threats, and so on. In animals 
other than humans, these are purely mechanical indicators of the condition of 
their utterer.? Vocal signs are causally determined indications of the condition and 
situation of the emitting organism, and other organisms respond to them no less 
automatically, so that they perform the function of correlating the behaviour of 
the individuals that make up animal groups or societies. 

Language, in contrast with voice, formulates and combines concepts, 
expressing ideas about values and reality, and makes possible the conscious 
maintenance and policy formation of political societies. Neither the utterance of 
language nor the response to it is immediate and automatic. Animal cries, to use 
a more recent formulation, tend to be holophrastic, simple cries or series of such 
cries not susceptible of analysis. But languages, of course, are articulate. Linguistic 
utterances are formed strings of signs in mutual relation, with syntaxes admitting 
free modification and combination. 

Voice is bound to the immediate motivation and occasion of its utterance in a 
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way that linguistic utterance is not. Linguistic utterances can be composed, 
stored, and manipulated. Visible equivalents of spoken language are developed, so 
that the same communication that can be spoken can also be written. And the 
manipulability of language means that essentially the same content can be put 
into different verbal forms, in ways that are studied by transformational grammar. 
For this to be possible, language must be digital, with distinct units, whereas voice 
is analog, each item a continuum of smooth transitions. Most importantly, not 
only is language not bound to the moment of utterance, but the temporal order 
of linguistic exposition is not essential to the structure and content of what is 
conveyed. Logical relations are not causal relations. 

The heart of Aristotle’s exposition in its context is that humans are social 
animals as well as citizens. We show and share our feelings as well as discussing 
our thoughts. Our communicative repertoire must accordingly comprise voice as 
well as language. This fact might tempt us to say that singing corresponds to voice 
as talking corresponds to language. We might then feel like adding, following 
Anistotle at some distance, that all human action is, on the one hand, suffused and 
mediated by language, and, on the other hand, embedded in the basic animality to 
which voice gives expression. Humans are vocalizers as fundamentally as they are 
speakers. Both aspects of humanity are equally basic; neither has priority over the 
other. 

The Aristotelian model might then tempt us to say (as people often have said) 
that song brings to the fore the expression of feeling in a voiced musical 
utterance, whereas in talking the language component is dominant. The trouble 
with saying that is that it suggests that singing, in its closeness to animal cries, is 
natural, whereas talking, because languages are artifactual systems, is artificial. 
But did I not begin by invoking an anthropological thesis to the effect that singing 
everywhere belongs to the rhetoric of formal behaviour whereas talking 1s 
basically informal, part of the everyday commerce of social interchange? Yes, I 
did, but that thesis discounted two facts. The first fact is that writing divorces 
language from the spontaneity of talk. Grammar becomes a matter of study, and 
written texts have to be painfully composed; and this conscious grammaticality 
infects spoken utterance, so that spontaneous talking is accompanied by formal 
speech in which what is spoken becomes rhetorical. The other fact is that our 
linguistic skills are so routinized that grammatical utterance becomes second 
nature. In a song or songlike utterance, the resources of voice can be used 
unselfconsciously to add an expressive dimension to a meaning spontaneously 
recognized in an uttered text, whether that text itself be composed and 
remembered, or improvised, or read off from an inscription. The formal practice 
of singing is a rhetorical use of something that may, once the practice becomes 
second nature, be put to informal and spontaneous use. 

It may seem, from what I have said so far, that the theoretical perplexities that 
surround the practices of singing stem largely from the combination and 
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interaction of two disparate communicative systems, corresponding roughly to 
what Aristotle called voice and language. Song, however, though it uses the 
sound-producing apparatus of (animal) voice, is not itself a manifestation of 
voice. It is part of the behaviour of us culture-developing and language-using 
humans, who are always putting our natural resources to new uses. It is basically 
a self-conscious practice, even though ıt can be spontaneously used. ‘This makes 
at least three immediate differences. First, the mechanisms of voice-production 
can be used to produce sound variations other than those forming part of any 
spontaneous repertoire of holophrastic items we may have inherited or adapted 
from our non-human or subhuman ancestors. Human voice expands its 
repertoire freely, and in its new range the sounds uttered are emancipated from 
the hereditary task of giving a limited range of signals with determinate and 
preordained meanings; they are spontaneously recognized as belonging to human 
vocalization with its human meaningfulness, but what specific meanings they 
may take on, if any, is not tó be predicted from general facts about humanity but 
can vary freely from culture to culture. Second, the modifications thus 
recognized as typical of voice are not tied to their psychophysical origin, but can 
be simulated by non-vocal signifiers, using what we know as musical 
instruments. The kind of way they sound identifies them as having the kind of 
meaning that voice has, without needing to be traced to a real or conjectural 
organism. And musical instruments, since they may well have qualities and 
capacities beyond the range of the human apparatus, can further extend the 
audible scope of what is still immediately recognized and responded to as voice. 
And third, building on the other two, vocal sounds may be subsumed in a 
specifically musical kind of structure, tune, or melody. The human uses of voice 
are by no means holophrastic; vocal units enter into well-formed structures of 
distinctive kinds, just as verbal units (words, syllables, phonemes) enter into 
linguistic structures. Song, after all, is vocal music—a fact I have hitherto failed to 
mention. And the concept of music introduces immense complexities of its own. 

By ‘music’ here I mean not the whole range of the world’s arts of sound, but 
specifically what some have called the arts of musical sound; that is, sound 
organized in systems of tones, intervals, scales, and such, which voices must be 
trained to produce and recognize and instruments must be crafted to produce." 
It is a tradition of our civilization that music as thus understood is basically a 
branch of mathematics, superficially having to do with the frequencies and forms 
of sound waves, and fundamentally perhaps representing something more 
recondite.” 

A sort of singing, a variably pitched but unmethodical vocalizing, may be a 
spontaneous use of what Aristotle called voice, cut free from psychological 
necessities and no doubt from any special personal or social connotations. But 
that is not quite what we call singing, any more than flinging the limbs around is 
quite what we think of as dancing. It is to be distinguished from spontaneous 
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vocalizing in song, which uses the tuned singing voice and the determined 
relationships of one’s own internalized musical practice, just as people 
unselfconsciously engaged in talk spontaneously shape the vowel stream 
according to the rules of the language they are talking—rules that have become 
second nature to them. 

Even musically formed vocalizing is not quite what we mean by singing in a 
fuller sense. Songs have words: the voiced sounds are superimposed on a verbally 
structured text, to which they may be meaningfully related in many sorts of ways. 
Here, voice and language are, in a way, fused. But, as we saw, the inherently 
musical structure to which the voiced sounds themselves are subjected is itself 
perceived to be languagr-like. Like Aristotle’s ‘language’, it is articulated, using 
discrete elements, subject to conscious composition and manipulation. The 
course of our discussion thus far might accordingly lead us to ask: if singing 
originates in the communication system of voice, does music originally pertain to 
the communication system of language? Or should we rather say that there are 
two kinds of music, of which one is primarily voice-based and the other primarily 
language-based? 

Whichever we say, however, calling music ‘language-based’ is problematic. In 
talking, where the concept of language is most at home, we saw that the sound 
variations in the vowel stream are not autonomous but are determined by the 
various needs of the linguistic communication. But in what I have called a 
‘language-based’ music based on a structure of musical tonal relations there are 
no such requirements. Musical features and relations are themselves the focus of 
interest. In Eduard Hanslick’s famous phrase, the content of such music is 
‘tonally moving forms’. Absolute music may be based on form that is in some 
respects fundamentally language-like, but it is not a language for communicating 
conceptual content. The voice-based music with which it might be contrasted 
seems Closer to its communicative origins, but it too has its own autonomy. The 
functions and potentialities of voice as such are not (as has often been said in the 
past) limited to the expression of determinate affective content, but coextensive 
with possible experience—or rather, constitute a sui generis realm of affective 
experience.” 

If we were to ask Aristotle which of his two communication systems, voice or 
language, was the most natural and fundamental in human affairs, the passage in 
Politics where he makes the distinction would give us his answer. It depends 
which way you look at ıt. From one point of view, voice is pror, because it is tied 
to the natural, precultural basis of our animal existence, without which we could 
not sustain ourselves in an environment. From another point of view, language is 
prior, because our nature, what makes us the beings we are, is specifically human 
nature; we can be ourselves only in political societies articulated through 
language. In music, analogously, we might say that spontaneous utterance in 
singing and systematic musical composition each has its own priority. 
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Continuous vocal modulation without preformation must be in some sense 
primary, because it utters the inherent variability, the continuum on which digital 
systems of modulation are superimposed; but in another sense composed music 
is prior, because it alone manifests the realized form of music as an art capable of 
generating a repertory of determinate objects of experience recoverably inscribed. 
If such an art did not exist, to call unformed vocalization ‘music’ would be 
meaningless." 

It is instructive to compare Hanslick’s approach with that of Johann 
Mattheson, a voluminous writer on music in the second quarter of the 18th 
century, with which it is often contrasted. Mattheson used to be credited with an 
influential theory called the “Theory of Affect’ (Affektenlehre), according to which 
the primary function of music was to express emotions, and a language was to be 
worked out in which a musical equivalent for every emotional nuance could be 
determined. The underlying motivation was to win for the voice-based music of 
opera, in which he was active, the prestige traditionally reserved for the 
language-based polyphonic music preferred by the ecclesiastic establishment.” 
But Mattheson’s major book, The Compleat Music Director, in which this theory 
was alleged to be worked out, is not really like that at all."° He does indeed claim 
that the primary function of music is to express emotion ın a way that will 
improve morals, but he has nothing beyond a few traditional commonplaces to 
say about the means by which this is to be done. The bulk of his discussion is 
devoted to musical procedures in musical terms, matters of voice-leading and 
such. The task of finding appropriately expressive music is left to the practical 
music-makers, in the light of their talent and experience as musical professionals 
and their knowledge of the world and the human heart. 

Mattheson’s main musical point is the priority of melody, as opposed to 
contrapuntal construction. There are rules for good counterpoint, but good 
melody is not something for which formal principles can be found. It is a matter 
of how the tune goes, whether it sounds and feels nght. What is required is a unity 
of feeling. But the way Mattheson conceives this unity is in effect plainly derived 
from opera, a musical structure with a dramatic base articulated in a libretto. The 
secret of writing a good tune for an operatic aria is neither to neglect the text nor 
to follow its emotive implications word by word, but to concentrate on the 
dominant feeling of the song as a whole ın its dramatic context. It is to make this 
requirement of identifying a dominant feeling intelligible that Mattheson invokes 
the ‘theory of affect’, the Affektenlehre. On the few occasions when Mattheson uses 
it, this term refers not to any doctrine of musical equivalents but (as the word 
itself suggests) to a purely psychological theory, Descartes’ famous and influential 
treatise on The Passions of the Soul, published in 1645—1646.” What Descartes had 
done in that book was not to describe the variety of human feelings, which as he 
says would be an indeterminate and interminable task; it was to work out more or 
less a priori (though not without supporting reference to the phenomena) what 
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must be the basic affective and practical responses of any animal that consists of 2 
spiritual substance inseparably fused with a material substance, interacting with 
other such animals in a physical environment that differentially sustains and 
threatens them. The same armature, obviously, must underpin all the situations 
with which the opera composer has to deal; and it is only the availability in 
principle of such an armature that makes it sensible to specify the basic affective 
character of any situation. 

Incidentally, it seems obvious that the attitudes and reactions picked out by the 
Cartesian analysis, on which Mattheson relies, would have to furnish the 
underpinnings for the basic repertory of cries and other sounds belonging to 
‘Voice’ as Aristotle conceived it. Of course, modern researches have shown that 
animal sign systems do not really work like this at all, being much more highly 
specialized and unpredictable; but the world as Mattheson’s contemporaries saw 
it will have had more in common with that of Aristotle’s hunches than with that 
revealed by ethological and other scientific investigations today. 

Be that as it may, Mattheson’s procedures reveal a conviction that the 
experientially established relation between a piece of music and the theoretically 
defined affective and practical reality to which it relates cannot and does not form 
any part of the music itself, which can only be described in musical terms. And 
there is no real difference between Mattheson’s views here and those of that 
notorious ‘formalist’ Eduard Hanslick, whose insistence that music consists of 
tonally moving forms is usually taken to be saying that music has nothing to do 
with the expression of emotion. For Hanslick does not in fact refer to ‘music’ but 
to ‘the content (inhalt) of music’, and with this qualification his position seems to 
be substantially the same as Mattheson’s.'® Hanslick as a concert reviewer was as 
susceptible to, and as eloquent about, the affective aspects of the actual experience 
of music as anyone else.’ And, after all, he does not and cannot explain why a 
composer chooses to devise tonal movement in one set of audible forms rather 
than any other. The difference between the positions of the two theorists is 
mostly 2 matter of slogans and rhetoric—and, more fundamentally, of intellectual 
style and life experience. 

To recapitulate, the implications for song of the line of thought I have been 
developing seem to be much as follows. It looks as if there may be, in Aristotelian 
terms, two tendencies in musical practice: voice-based and language-based 
respectively. The activity of singing would seem to have a bias towards the 
voice-based rather than the language-based. Peter Kivy, who has explored these 
issues with an erudition that combines musicological with philosophical 
sophistication, is interpreted by Levinson as espousing a position much like the 
following.” There is indeed such a thing as a premusical use of the singing voice, 
dronings and ululations, that would count as song in a society without musical 
practice, if such a society existed. But in a society with a developed musical 
system, which means every society we know about, song is a form of music: the 
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artistic use of the singing voice is subject to musical form, and primarily to be 
judged by the criteria of music per se. This position, whether it is really Kivy’s or 
not, may pay too little to what I have extracted from Aristotle, the apparent fact 
that voice and language represent two radically different communication systems, 
each fundamentally important to the lives of such social organisms as we are. 
Musical systems are, in important ways, language-like; but it is hard to see why 
the potentialities of voice should not admit of free extension and exploitation as 
an artistic resource, and it is equally hard to see how a musical practice in which 
vocal and instrumental forms are in complex symbiosis could be explained 
without attention to the resources of voice and language alike. If I had written at 
length on the philosophical problems of singing and song, as my colleagues urged 
me to do, the lost Aristotelian heritage is something about which I would have 
tried to do something. 

The conclusion to which we have now been brought is not, however, one in 
which we can rest. On the face of it, a fully developed song involves not two 
separate communication systems but three, each elaborated in art. There is the 
verbal text set, developed according to the devices of poetry; there is the music, as 
such, elaborated by the development of a quantified system of tonal relationships; 
and there is vocal communication, elaborated in a method and repertory of 
significant vocalization. Songs depend on the development of all these, and on 
their interaction. The interaction of three such different communicative systems 
could be expected to yield a new and immensely complex field of significant 
variation, which would be what songwriters have practical knowledge of and of 
which the theory perhaps awaits development. 

In thus correcting the Aristotelian dualism which, we can now see, falsified our 
discussion by inviting us to subordinate music either to language or to voice 
rather than allowing it its own place as a third system, we are in danger of going 
too far. If music is indeed to be treated as a system independent of the others but 
in symbiosis with them, we should perhaps follow the tradition to which I 
referred when I introduced the concept of music as such, and recognize it as 
essentially mathematical in nature. As such, music per se would be devoid of 
content other than its own relationships, and free from any affect other than the 
profound delights of mathematical order as such. By the same token, music in 
this sense, unlike voice and language, would not be a communication system at 
all: mathematics as such is not a communication system, it is simply mathematics. 
But what, exactly, is mathematics?” The proper identification and description of 
our three systems remains to be carried out, and the limited contribution the 
present paper has been able to make may well be that of an irritant rather than a 
foundation. 

A song, at any rate, involves a multiplicity of disparate systems, each having its 
own integrity but developed in relation to the others. To get a hold on the 
integration of these materials and methods in actual musical productions, we 
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might begin by following Cone’s lead in invoking the ‘composer’s voice’: that is, 
the required integration would be a distinctive kind of ordering creativity, 
irreducible because it is an aspect of the overall integration that an intelligent 
organism must constantly employ as it melds its plans and perceptions in a single 
stream of active life.” But to follow this line of investigation is beyond our scope 
here. 


Francis Sparshott, so Crescentwood Road, Scarborough, Ontario, Canada M1N 1F4. 
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NOTES 


See also James Anderson Winn, Unsuspected 
Eloquence: A History of the Relahons Between Poetry 
and Music (New Haven, CT: Yale U.P, 1981), 
which chronicles the changing ways in which 
ideas about poetic form have affected music 
and vice versa. 

See Jerrold Levinson, ‘Song and Music 
Drama’, ın Philip Alperson (ed.), What Is 
Musk? (University Park, PA. Pennsylvania 
State U.P, 1994), pp. 285-301. 

I had wntten about such meaning-relatons 
—but only a few paragraphs. See, my The 
Theory of the Arts (Pnnceton, NJ: Pnnceton 
U.P, 1982), pp. 85 and $42 (note 60). 

G.E Amold’s article on speech has a pithy pair 
of paragraphs on the ‘perceptual differences 
between speaking and singing’, in which he 
says that the pnncipal differences ‘concern the 
rhythmic patterns’, but tends to wander from 
viewpoint to viewpomt (Encylopedia Briannias, 
15th edn, 1992, Vol. 28, p. 99a). 

Cf Winn: ‘Any sequence of vowels arbitrarily 
selects a lmited number of stopping places 
along the glisando-like flow of vowel-sounds 
the human voice can utter. The different 
shaping of the mouth cavity and placement of 
the tongue necessary to produce different 
vowels actually grves each vowel a distinct 
overtone which will be present whether the 
vowel is sung or spoken.’ (Unsuspected 
Eloquence, p 3). 

Win (op. citt. p. 4) reproduces an invaluable 
‘chart for classifying forms intermeduate to 
speech and song’ from George List, ‘The 


Boundaries of Speech and Song’ (Ethno- 
musicology 7, 1963, p 9). 

Anstode, Politics I a. I have said something of 
the mgnificance of this passage in my Taking 
Life Serlowsty (Toronto. University of Toronto 
Press, 1994), §1.212. Amstotle elaborates on hus 
notion of ‘voice’ as a psychological and 
biological phenomenon m On the Sow! I 8 and 
History of Animals IV 9. 

Aristotle’s distinction is ın some ways close to 
Cone’s position, that ‘the art of song... 
exploits a dual form of utterance, related to but 
not to be confused with the dual medium of 
voice and instrument. It combines the explicit 
language of words with. a continuum of 
symbolic gesture’ (Edward T. Cone, The 
Composer's Voice (Berkeley, CA: Univernity of 
California Press, 1974], p 17.) But it ts plainly 
not the same. Both of Aristotle's concepts are 
more sharply focused than Cone’s, partly 
because his approach is more generally 
biological and less closely bound up with 
thespecific phenomena of musical practice. At 
the same time, Cone’s approach is profoundly 
enriched by modern developments of semi- 
ology and narratology, of which Anstotle could 
have no inkling 

In Aristotle’s psychophyrical model they are 
allmodifications of the breath, which issues 
from the region of the heart, which he takes to 
be the vital centre of the organism. The 
wrongness of the physiology does not sertously 
impair the value of his distincuon as a 
functional account. 
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© In pnociple, at least three banc kinds of 
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‘musical’ art need to be distnguished. First, 
there are arts of sound generally, including 
noises of all sorte—possibly most easily 
realized m our age of mechanical recording and 
reproduction of audible matenals of all sorts 
indiscnmunately. Second, there are arts ex- 
plaiting the ability of the human voice and 
ofregularty vibrating pipes, strings etc. to 
produce sounds of controlled and distinctive 
pitch, but using such sounds to create forms by 
selves submitted to analysis or systemmatizaton. 
And third, there are arts n which compositions 
for organizing sound, systems that are already 
artifacts, such as the major/minor tonality in 
which most of the music of ‘Western’ 
civilranon is written It us only the third land 
that is being considered here. 

Some contemporary authors treat this 
emphasis on the mathematical basis of musical 
form as a quaint relic of a superstitious age. But 
at the time when Greek theorists were working 
on the basics of mathematical method and 
form, ın the sixth century B.C.E. and later, 
musicwas of fundamental significance to 
mathematical thought m developing the 
concepts of proportion and ratio. 

Eduard Hanslick, Vom Mustkalisch-Schonen. Ein 
Beitrag zur Revision der Asthetile der Tonkunst, 20th 
edn (Wiesbaden: Breitkopf und Hartel, 1980), 
p. 59: “Der Inhalt der Musik sind wnend bewegte 
Formen’, translated by Geoffrey Payzant as On 
1986), p. 29 

For an elaboration on this theme, see Francis 
Sparshott, ‘Music and Feeling’, Joumal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Vol 52, 1994, 23-35. 
Given that ‘language’ and ‘voice’ represent two 
different systematic uses of the vocal organs, 
what happens to voice when it becomes 
modulated in music? First, rt 1s modukted as to 
the arrangement of its own formal properties, 
m accordance with the dimensions of musical 
structure and form. And second, it ws 
modulated in ways developed from the 
meaningful variations m speech inflections 
that belong to language. The meanings of 
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speech inflechon are retained to the extent that 
they are recognuired, but are supplemented by 
autonomous variations of the same general sort 
(whatever that may be—this 1s something to be 
empirically determined) as well as by variations 
developed within the formal system of music 
according to whatever its own internal 
dynamics may turn out to be 

For Mattheson’s career, see Beekman C. 
Cannon, Johann Mattheson: Spectator in Music 
(New Haven, CT: Yale U.P, 1947) For opera 
ın Hamburg, the theatre of Mattheson’s 
operations, see also Glona Flaherty, Opera in 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton U.P, 1978). 


Johann Mattheson, Der pollcommene Capell- 


meister (Hamburg Christian Herold, 1739), 
translated by Ernest C. Harmss as Johann 
Mattheson’s der vollcommene Capeilmeister. A 
Revised Translation with Critical Commentary 
(Ann Arbor, MI: UMI Press, 1981). 

See George J. Buelow, ‘Johann Mattheson and 
the Invention of the Affeletentehr’, in George J. 
Buelow and Hans Joachim Marx (eds), New 
Mattheson Studies (Cambndge. Cambridge 
U P, 1983), pp 393-407. The data on the use of 
the term Affeltenlehre are on p 397. 

Hanslick’s famous apophthegm is preceded by 
the peneral contention that in any work of art 
the content is to be equated with the idea 
expressed, which in each case would be specific 
to the medium. As Payzant’s researches have 
shown, Hanslick’s thought is sanirated with 
the aesthetic theones developed by the 
academic philosophers of his day; Mattheson 
seems to read everything he happens across, 
and gets it all down on paper without giving it 
much time to mature in his mind. 

This applies more clearty to Hanslick’s earlier 
writings than to his later reviews. See Geoffrey 
Payrant, Edward Hanslice and Ritter Berlioz in 
Prague: A Documentary Narratwe (Calgary 
University of Calgary Press, 1991) 


® Jerrold Levinson, as cited m note 2. I cite 


Levinson rather than Kivy himself because, 
though the position under discussion 1s 
certainly one that Kivy has argued and 
developed, I am not sure he would want it to 
stand as his last word 
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PLOTINUS AND HIS PORTRAIT 


Suzanne Stern-Gillet 


How in the name of Heaven can he escape 
That defiling and disfigured shape 

The mirror of malicious eyes 

Casts upon his eyes until at last 

He thinks that shape must be his shape? 
(W. B. Yeats, A Dialogue of Self and Soul) 


I 

PLotinus did not wish to have his portrait painted—or so Porphyry tells us.’ In a 
sense, one might surmise, this refusal is consonant with the thrust of Plotinian 
metaphysics. Late Hellenistic and Roman portraiture, with which Plotinus was 
mostly familiar, is naturalistic and committed to the faithful rendering of highly 
individualized, ‘warts and all’, visual bodily appearances. As such, it represents an 
attempt to give permanence and definition to that which, in its materiality, cannot 
but lack these attributes. It would therefore have been unsurprising if the 
philosopher who, in the famous phrase, ‘seemed ashamed to be in the body’? had 
rejected any such attempt as ill-judged. Moreover, it could reasonably have been 
expected that Plotinus’ general regard for Platonic doctrines would have induced 
in him a bias against all forms of naturalism in the plastic arts. Such an 
interpretation would, however, be hasty. Although Platonic views often constitute 
the terminus a quo for his reflections, Plotinus is never simply bound by them, and 
his aesthetics documents the extent of his doctrinal independence. For instance, 
in the eighth tractate of the fifth Ennead, he explicitly distances himself from the 
master’s criticism of the arts as imitations twice removed from reality? 


the arts do not simply imitate what they see, but they run back up to the forming principles 
from which nature derives; . . . they do a great deal by themselves, and, since they 
possess beauty, they make up what is defective in things.‘ 


Thus, Plotinus continues, the sculptor’s vision need not be restricted by the 
imperfections of the perceptible world, and 


Pheidias . . . did not make his Zeus from any model perceived by the senses, but 
understood what Zeus would look like if he wanted to make himself visible." 
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Lastly, it is worth observing that Plotinus’ reluctance to sit for his portrait 
proceeded neither from a general disregard for the activities of craftsmen, which, 
on the contrary, he ascribed to a form of wisdom,® nor from a comprehensive 
distrust of the naturalistic portrait-painter’s art; ‘.. . are not the more lifelike 
statues the more beautiful ones’, he asks rhetorically, ‘even if the others are better 
proportioned?” 

This paper is an attempt at explicating Plotinus’ complex views on the aesthetic 
representation of the individualized human figure. 


I 

Since the organicity of Plotinus’ system makes it impossible to examine any part 
of it in isolation, a brief excursus into his concept of selfhood and his views on the 
individuation of living beings needs to be undertaken before concentrating on the 
issue of portraiture. In the process, many related aspects of Plotinus’ immensely 
complex system, as well as several of the problems and controversies that it 
continues to generate, will inevitably remain unmentioned or simplified, 
although, it is hoped, not beyond recognition. 

As is well known, Plotinus’ account of reality proceeds by means of three 
hierarchized realities (or hypostases), namely, in descending order from the 
unitary to the more diverse, the One, the Intellect, and the Soul. Each hypostasis 
constitutes both the timeless ontological parent and the model for, as well as the 
destination of, the reality that is emanated from, or in-formed by, it. Thus, by an 
eternal and necessary process of emanation which leaves the emanating principle 
undiminished, the One emanates the Intellect which emanates the Soul which, in 
turn, produces and in-forms matter. The One, ultimate source of being and font 
of all value, is beyond form, determinacy, consciousness, and thought since the 
ascription to it of any substantive quality or property would introduce limitation 
and plurality into a hypostasis which is all-embracing and unitary. Making being 
possible, it is therefore also beyond being, and Plotinus frequently refers to 
Plato’s characterization of the Idea of the Good (with which we must identify the 
One) as ‘beyond being’.? The divine perfection of the One produces, in a 
spontaneous creative overflow, the second hypostasis, i.e. Intellect, from whose 
self-thinking the Forms are the expression. Through the process by which 
Intellect separates itself from the One and generates the Forms, otherness, 
plurality, and diversity are introduced into the metaphysical universe. The Forms, 
which Plotinus conceives on the Platonic model, must not be viewed as the 
products of so many separate acts of creation by the Intellect but rather as its 
manifestations, themselves thoughts or intelligences, organically linked to one 
another and to their source, and each reflecting the whole as well as apprehending 
it in timeless contemplation. Together the Intellect and the Forms constitute a 
differentiated unity. 
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From intellect, in turn, proceeds Soul, the third and last reality in the Plotinian 
intelligible universe. Although Soul is an ‘image’ or ‘expressed thought” of 
Intellect, its drive to establish itself as ‘other’ (its tolma) causes it to move away 
from its origins and, in part, to disperse itself in matter to which, in the process, 
it brings form and determinacy. In its capacity as nature Soul gives and sustains 
life. Comprising the disembodied World-Soul, the divine souls of the heavenly 
bodies, and the souls of each and every earthly living organism, this hypostasis is 
internally more differentiated than Intellect and encompasses several levels of 
varying perfection. Thus it has a higher and a lower aspect and power, as well as 
a transcendent and an immanent function. In so far, however, as Soul never 
totally surrenders itself to the multiplicity that it in-forms, it nevertheless keeps 
itself in fundamental unity and universality." 

The souls of individual living organisms therefore are fragments of the whole 
Soul which, while remaining ‘whole with itself’, has ‘become divided in the 
sphere of bodies’. Being material and hence divisible, Plotinus specifies, bodies 
‘are not able to receive ıt [Soul] indivisibly’.” Aware of the paradox involved in 
ascribing a nature ‘at once divisible and indivisible’ to the soul, he explains that 


it is: 


divisible in that it is in all the parts of that in which it 1s, but indivisible in that it 1s 
present in all the parts of it as a whole and in any one part as a whole.'* 


The conceptual difficulties involved at this stage derive from the mediating 
function which Plotinus ascribes to the soul, requiring it both to belong to the 
intelligible universe and to transcend the sense-world in which its formative 
function otherwise requires it to be immanent. 


it 


In a Platonically inspired passage aimed at describing the descent of soul into 
body, Plotinus wrote of the 


natural principle which compels each [soul] to go in its proper order to that to which 
it individually tends, the image of its choice and disposition: each form of soul in that world 
is close to that to which it has an internal disposition." 


Amongst the several complex problems raised by these lines and their context 
is that of the individuation and selfhood of living beings. Since this issue is 
directly relevant to portraiture we must address it, albeit, for reasons of space, 
summarily. Because Plotinus, on the whole, views matter in negative terms he 
cannot fully account for individuation in terms of the spatio-temporal and 
material properties of bodies, although he concedes that matter, in being 
differently hospitable to forms, contributes to making each living thing unique. 
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Only negative properties such as ugliness or congenital defects, he claims, are 
wholly attributable to matter’s resistance to the formative principle.'® This 
warrants the inference that, in living things, individuation cannot occur at an 
ontological level lower than that of Soul. And, indeed, this ıs what Plotinus 
appears to indicate at the end of the chapter from which the above quotation is 
extracted: it is the soul’s readiness to associate with ‘a body made ready for it 
according to its resemblance to the soul’s disposition’! which differentiates each 
being, human or non-human, from other members of the species. 

This line also shows that body is not to be assimilated to pure matter since, 
prior to its association with an individual soul, it has already benefited from 
nature’s (i.e. soul’s) formative action. To the extent that Plotinus’s sytem grants 
the body the power to reflect individuality, however dimly, his anti-portraiture 
stance cannot entirely (or always) be explained by a conception of the human body 
similar to that which Plato had defended in the Phaedo. On the other hand, as will 
shortly become apparent, many passages in the Enneads echo the asceticism of this 
particular dialogue and present the body as a snare for the soul and, hence, an 
occasion for sin. The presence, in Plotinus’ writings, of two different ways of 
theorizing the body may well reflect what, in the opinion of many commentators, 
is an ambivalent concept of matter. How far these doctrinal vacillations, if they 
are such, affect the consistency of Plotinus’ metaphysics is not an issue that need 
concern us here. Of sole relevance to the scope and focus of the present paper is 
the role played by the body, which alone can be the object of mimetic 
representation, in Plotinus’ notion of personhood. 

Plotinus’ notion of self, as what is truly ‘us’ (h@meis), arguably evinces an 
ambivalent attitude to corporeality. He locates selfhood in the soul,'® further 
specifying that the inner core of our being is that ‘part’ of the soul which is 
capable not only of discursive thinking directed at the forms immanent in this 
world, but also of the intuitive understanding of intelligible realities as such. 
Admittedly, activities below these levels are ‘ours’, too, but only in so far as ‘we’ 
are ‘joined’ to a body which is also part of ourselves.” Elsewhere in the same 
tractate, Plotinus expands: 


... ‘we’ is used in two senses, either including the beast or referring to that which 
even in our present life transcends it. The beast is the body which has been given life. But 
the true man ts different, dear of these affections, he has the virtues which belong to the 
sphere of intellect and have their seat actually m the separate soul, separate and 
separable even while he is still here below.” 


In VI.4 14, an earlier text, Plotinus draws a contrast between the embodied self, 
which is in time, and the other, intelligible self, which is eternal: 


But we—who are we? Are we that which draws near to it and comes to be in ume? No, 
even before this coming to be came to be we were there, men who were different . . . we were parts 
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of the intelligible, not marked off or cut off but belonging to the whole; and we are not 
cut off even now. But another man, wishing to exist, approached that man; and when 
he found us. . . he wound itself round us and attached himself to that man who was 
then each one of us. . and we have come to be the pair of them, not the one which we were 
before—and sometimes just the other one which we added on afterwards, when that 
prior one is inactive and in another way not present.*! 


In its superficial sense, Plotinus indicates in these texts that ‘self’ refers to the 
compound which results from the immanence of soul in an earthly, corruptible 
body. To this lower level of selfhood belong the physical particularities which 
make each individual outwardly unique. But ‘self’ may also, more aptly, he 
contends, designate ‘our’ soul, i.e. the ‘separate and separable’ element in us, 
which not only in-forms our individual body but also belongs with the 
intelligibles, and, as such, transcends the limitations attendant upon our earthly 
condition. As shown by his mention, in the second of the above quotations, of the 
man who ‘was then each one of us’, Plotinus holds that, in our pre-incarnation 
state, we were already ‘selves’, albeit of a different, higher kind from those we 
have since become. While the ‘compound’ self is denigrated as beastly and 
claimed to be the product of an obnoxious intrusion by the physical principle 
upon the soul, the higher self is held to be intelligible, eternal, and pure. A 
manifestation of the whole Soul and akin to the higher realities, this ‘man within’, 
as Plotinus calls it, enables human beings, in certain conditions, to attend to the 
call of the intelligibles while resisting the sirens’ call of the world of sense. 

Unsurprisingly, such a dualistic concept of selfhood comprises a strong in-built 
normative element which will presently need to be discussed in relation to the 
issue of portraiture. In so far as the Plotinian good life is rooted in the recognition 
of the supremacy of the intelligible over the sensible, it requires of moral agents 
that, above all else, they honour the higher soul as the core of their being, and 
strive to preserve its intrinsic self-sufficiency. Intellectual and moral ascese, 
Plotinus argues, is the source of rare internal goods: moral agents who withstand 
the temptations of bodily nature, devote their time to philosophy in the broad 
sense of the term, and endeavour to live in accordance with the insights acquired 
in the process not only fulfil their soul’s aspiration towards Intellect but also 
become themselves more fully. To that extent, Plotinian selfhood admits of 
degrees and denotes the asymptotic curve described by individual souls towards 
the Forms ın Intellect. 

The precise nature, in the Enneads, of the relationship between selfhood, Soul 
and Intellect is a matter of considerable complexity. Given that the self is 
identified with the higher part of the individual soul, that the whole soul is 
present in each of its parts,” that soul, as such, belongs in the intelligible realm, 
and, lastly, that matter’s contribution to individuation is negligible, Plotinian 
metaphysics can accommodate Porms of individuals. If it turns out that it does 
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then ‘we’ would be individuated at the level of Intellect and, in a striking 
departure from Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines, Plotinus would make 
individuality, gua such, intelligible and definable. More specifically, the presence 
of Forms of individuals in the Plotinian system would contribute to explaining its 
author’s dismissal of portraiture as an inferior art form, destined to remain 
anchored in the shadowy world of sense. Unfortunately, the exegetical difficulties 
involved in establishing whether Plotinus did or did not believe in Forms of 
individuals are enormous, if not insuperable, and H. Blumenthal’s conclusion 
that ‘.. . the evidence as to Plotinus’ pronouncements about Forms of particulars 
does not seem to admit a clear answer’? has, most probably, to be endorsed. 
However, since Plotinus’ pronouncements on individuality in the intelligible 
universe bear directly on his view of portraiture, it will here be apposite briefly to 
consider two representative passages ın which he addresses the issue directly. 
Because the theme of the present paper is portraiture, the discussion of Plotinian 
individuals, and of their putative status in Intellect, will be restricted to such 
aspects of the issue as might shed light on Plotinus’ aesthetics of representation. 
No attempt will be made at contributing to the discussion of the large and 
complex problem constituted by the status of Forms of individuals in Plotinian 
metaphysics. 
In V.7.1 Plotinus explicitly posits the existence of Ideas of individuals: 


... there cannot be the same forming principle for different individuals and one man 
will not serve as a model for several men differing from each other not only by reason 
of their matter but with a vast number of special differences of form. Men are not related 
to their form as portraits of Socrates are to their original, but their different structures must result 
from different principles.™ 


On this view, individual differences between, for example, Socrates and Callias 
would reflect not, indeed, their separate participation in the one universal Form 
of Man, but the two different Forms of which each would be the single 
instantiation. If, as Plotinus claims in this passage, it is a Form 1n Intellect which 
underpins the individuality or unicity of each individual human being, it follows 
that corporeality, qua such, cannot but cause us to be ‘outside of ourselves’, and 
that our ascent to the intelligible” principle which has in-formed our individual 
soul% would, literally, be a home-coming. On the assumption that such is indeed 
Plotinus’ view, one could say, in a paraphrase of Wittgenstein, that what would 
make an image of Callias into an image of him is not its looking like him.” 
Likenesses which take the form of portraits or busts, therefore, represent 
something that is only contingently and externally related to the self of the sitter. 
They can only distract the beholder from what truly matters in a person. Lastly, 
in so far as they are multipliable, they are related to the original as appearances are 
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to reality, tokens to type, or, in textbook Platonism, sensible objects to the 
corresponding Idea. 

In another tractate, however, Plotinus appears to remain closer to orthodox 
Platonism and to reject the possibility of Forms of particulars. Most notably in 
V.9.12, 4—9, an earlier text, he states: 


we must enquire about man whether the form of the individual is there [in Intellect]; 
there is individuality, because the same [individual feature] is different in different 
people: for instance, because one man has a snub nose and the other an aquiline nose, 
one must assume aquilinity and snubness to be specific differences in the form of 
man, just as there are different species of animal; but one must also assume that the 
fact that one man has one kind of aquiline nose and one another comes from their 
matter. 


The tension between this passage, where Plotinus appears to shy away from 
tracing full physical individuality to the Forms, and the extract from V.7.1 quoted 
earlier is blatant, at first sight at least, and attempts to iron out the inconsistency 
must be treated with caution. Yet, one may wish to point out that Plotinus’ claim, 
in the above passage, that not all bodily particularities can be traced to the Forms 
does not amount to a denial of the existence of Forms of individuals since his 
ontology allows some residual power of individuation to matter. In any case, as 
we saw, selfhood is accountable both in terms of the compound and in terms of 
the higher soul, i.e. the soul which is in Intellect, It is therefore not inconceivable 
that, in Plotinus’ system, two levels of individuation could correspond to two 
levels of selfhood. For these reasons one must hesitate before accusing Plotinus of 
contradicting himself so outrightly on so crucial an issue, and A. H. Armstrong’s 
guarded conclusion has much to recommend itself: 


This chapter [V.9.1a] .. does indicate a line of thought which could lead to the 
doctrine that there are such Forms [of individuals] which he expounds in V.7, and 
could do so without any inconsistency with the belief which he seems to have shared with 
other Platomists that there are not individual Forms of particular human bodies, still less of 
anything on a lower level of formal distinctiveness and complexity.” 


Of particular significance for the present enquiry is the context of Plotinus’ 
denial, in the above quoted text, of the existence of Forms of individual human 
bodies. Within a general discussion of the relationship between perceptible world 
and intelligible reality,” Plotinus is led to deny the existence of a one-to-one 
correspondence between things in the sense world and Forms in Intellect. Just as 
there is no Form corresponding to, for example, evil or lameness, he contends 
that the intelligible realm contains nothing to which the products of the mimetic 
arts (mim#tikai technai) can singly be traced: 
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As for all the imitative arts, painting and sculpture, dancing and mime, which are in 
some way composed of elements from this world and use a model perceived by sense 
and imitate the forms and movements and transpose into their own terms the 
proportions which they see, it would not be reasonable to trace them back to the intelligible 
world except as incuded in the forming principle of man.” 


The preoccupation of figurative artists with the perceptible, Plotinus here 
indicates, practically cuts them off from the intelligible realm. Since their brief is 
to transpose objects of sense into a sense medium, they need only render such 
superficial and contingent traits in their subjects as are produced by, for example, 
matter, custom, or climate.’ As makers of images, they are, in the Plotinian 
outlook, agents of dispersion for such small number of intelligible principles as 
they need to evoke their subject in the beholder’s eye. For this reason, their works 
cannot be expected to lead the mind upwards to intelligible reality, and the fact 
that portraiture is an ‘imitative’ art par excellence explains Plotinus’ particular 
reservations in the matter. Portrait-painters, in his outlook, cannot but demean 
and humiliate the true self of their sitters since they locate it in physical nature, 
i.e. the last stage of the downward journey of the soul. The restrictions inherent 
in their craft prevent them from going beyond sense and appearance to the formal 
principles, be they individual or shared, which make their sitters who they truly 
are, i.e. the most rational of all earthly beings. Thus, even if it were to be 
concluded that, in this particular tractate, Plotinus denies the existence of Forms 
of particulars and relies on body for some aspects of individuation, portraits 
would still only be travesties of who the sitter really is, i.e. a being who can not 
only aspire to, but also reach, the higher realities where alone his soul, or self, is 
truly ‘at home’. 

Plotinus’ concept of humankind has yet further implications for the aesthetics 
of portraiture. To these we now turn. 


IV 


In a vigorous argument against the Stoics, Plotinus denies that, in the physical 
universe, beauty arises from properties, such as symmetry or good proportions,” 
which appertain to, or inhere in, perceptible objects. Instead he equates beauty 
with grace (charis), a spiritual quality which plays on the material substrate, 
illuminates it from outside, and enables it somehow to transcend the 
indeterminacy of matter and the opaqueness of body. Taking as read that a face 
can be unattractive although conventionally beautiful, Plotinus uses his concept 
of grace to great effect: 


beauty is what illuminates good proportions rather than the good proportions 
themselves, and this 1s what is lovable. For why is there more light of beauty on a 
living face, but only a trace of it on a dead one, even if its flesh and its proportions are 
not yet wasted away? And are not the more lifelike statues the more beautiful ones, even if the 
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others are better proportioned? And is not an uglier living man more beautiful than the beautiful 
man in a statue? Yes, because the living is more desirable; and this is because it has soul; 
and this is because ıt has more the form of the good; and this means that it is somehow 
coloured by the light of the Good.® 


These lines confirm the reasons so far identified for Plotinus’ distrust of 
portraiture. Not only do portrait-painters fall short of their mimetic intent in 
being unable to render the grace of life, but the limitations of their medium also 
prevent them from conveying anything more than the superficial eye appeal, the 
‘petty power of body’,™ of their sitter. True beauty, i.e. beauty that is ultimately to 
be traced to the Forms 1n Intellect and to the One, cannot but elude them. 

In the spirit of Plato’s philosophy, Plotinus identifies beauty, properly so called, 
with goodness and reality: 


This reality here below, which is not genuine, does indeed require a phantasm of beauty 
brought in from outside in order to appear and in any way to be beautiful, and it is 
beautiful in proportion as it has a share in the beauty which is according to form, and 
when it has it it is more perfect the more of it it has: for it is more reality in so far as 
it is beautiful.” 


From the Platonic view that beauty in the world of sense derives from the 
formative ınfluence of soul on matter, Plotinus, however, draws the un-Platonic 
inference that the arts can bring intelligible principles further to bear on the 
things of this world and, in the process, ‘make up what is defective’™ in them. Far 
from being doomed to literal mim@sis or constrained by the imperfections of either 
subject-matter or medium, Plotinus indicates in V.8.1 that the plastic arts can 
improve on the world of sense and inject more beauty in their representation of 
it than is present in the original. Later readers, who know that Capability Brown 
could improve on the English landscape, Cecil Beaton take photographs more 
attractive than his sitters, and Elizabeth Frink bring out the horsiness in 
individual horses, will not find this Plotinian point particularly orginal. Yet it is 
worth stressing that Plotinus, in some texts at least, ascribes to the arts the power, 
which he normally restricts to the soul, of adding definition and determinateness 
to their subjects, and, in so doing, of refining their structure. It is therefore all the 
more surprising that he came to deny this capacity to portraiture. What could, in 
his view, set portraiture apart from the other imitative arts? 

Por an answer to this question we need firstly to take note of the moral norms 
embedded in Plotinus’ concepts of soul, selfhood, and body. Having voluntarily 
descended into body, he writes, souls tend” to lose sight of the higher world of 
their origins. They grow distracted, come to operate through sense, and, in so 
doing, yield to the body whose needs and wants they become progressively 
powerless to keep in check. This causes them to become alienated from 
themselves and to: 
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... lose their respect for themselves, and turn their respect to things other than 
themselves. Their own selves are the last things to arouse their wonder. Their surprise 
and delight is all for things other than themselves.” 


The moral implications of this tenet are drawn in Plotinus’ ethics of aspiration 
and ascent which aims at helping individual souls to reverse the likely moral 
effects of the downward ontological process which had caused them to be 
dispersed in body. Although humans are the outcome of Soul’s encounter with 
matter, they nevertheless can, in Plotinus’ optimistic outlook, rescue themselves 
from this ‘fall’ and return to what he calls the ‘fatherland’ of the One. As he 
describes it, the moral life consists in cultivating the virtues needed to resist the 
lure of the sense world, honouring the soul, and tending whatever fledgling 
aspirations it may have retained towards the higher realities of its provenance. 

In promoting the soul’s autarky, morality brings human beings closer to what 
Plotinus, as noted earlier,” calls their intelligible or ‘true’ self, as opposed to the 
superficial self of the soul-body compound. His extensive reliance on the 
metaphor of the fatherland and the theme of return shows the extent of his 
dualism. While the self, properly so called, is described as akin, in fundamental 
respects, to the higher realities, the body is generally presented as foreign to this 
core of our being, as a mere contingent possession or transitory attribute. The 
good person’s soul, which aspires to return to essential being, must therefore 
disentangle itself from most of what would interest a traditional portrait-painter 
of Plotinus’ time. Indeed, ın so far as portraiture would be likely to celebrate such 
a self in a state of otherness, i.e. in a body which ‘lives its own life and not the life 
which is that of the good man’,” ıt cannot but reinforce the self-alienation of the 
soul. Holding that the good man and his body are two different entities, Plotinus 
could not have concurred with Wittgenstein that ‘[t]he human body is the best 
picture of the human soul’. 

Plotinus’ remarks on the human body considered as an aesthetic object give out 
a more complex, if not downright ambiguous, message. On the one hand, in his 
arguments against the Gnostics, he repeatedly draws attention to the presence of 
beauty on earth. ‘[T]here are’, he writes, ‘beauties in things perceived by the 
senses and in partial things’,* and he remonstrates against those who either 
despise earthly beauty or even deny its existence: 


... they should grant to the soul of the universe that amount of power with which it 
made the nature of body, not beautiful in itself, to share in beauty as far as it was 
possible for it to be beautified.© 


On the other hand, he credits all earthly beauty to the higher realities and 
archetypes from which it proceeds, and is prone to insist that it cannot ever be 
anything but an image, a trace, or a shadow“ of their perfection. Those who take 
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an aesthetic delight in the physical universe must, he warns, bear in mind the 
derivative character of its beauties and ‘hurry away to that which they image’.®% 
This warning is especially relevant in the case of the human body, whose beauty 
entirely depends on soul.” The attraction it holds for the senses is to be dismissed 
as a ‘surface bloom’ or ‘something different from itself’*’ which is likely to draw 
the unwary away from the Good.® Plotinus’ general distrust of the body, which 
he saw as a likely occasion of moral lapses and cause of the soul’s self- 
forgetfulness, led him to caution us against running after (prostrechein) the beauty 
in bodies*? and, as a result, confounding sham attractiveness with true beauty: 


... it is not really possible for anything to be beautiful outwardly but ugly inwardly; 
for if the outside of anything is wholly beautiful, it 1s so by the domination of what 1s 
within. Those who are called beautiful and are ugty within have an outward beauty, 
too, which is not genuine. But if anyone is going to say that he has seen people who 
are called beautiful but are ugly within, I think that he has not really seen them, but 
thinks that beautiful people are other than they are.” 


This constitutes an intriguing inversion of Wilde’s theme in The Portrait of 
Dorian Gray: while a Plotinian sitter’s beauty, in the proper sense of the word, 
would never survive moral degradation, the portrait of his physical self could 
easily be rendered mendaciously comely. 

The above-quoted passage, in which Plotinus denies beauty to the morally 
corrupt, shows not only the depth, in his system, of the dichotomy between the 
sensible and the intelligible but also, more relevantly to the theme of this paper, 
the extent of the overlap between the moral and the aesthetic. Indeed, while 
Plotinus consistently characterizes beauty in the world of sense as spurious, 
illusory, transitory, diffuse, and contaminated by matter, he praises intelligible 
beauty for being true, real, enduring, unitary, and pure.*! Furthermore, his 
reflections on the human soul and its perfectibility are notable for their extensive 
reliance on aesthetic categories. Individual human souls, he writes, which are by 
nature akin to the intelligibles, as well as ‘separate and separable’ from body, 
have the capacity to make themselves beautiful by developing their innate aspiration 
to return to the purity of their pre-incarnation state. To promote their soul’s 
aspiration to integrity, individual moral agents must therefore not only cultivate 
moral virtue but also endeavour to protect their soul, or self, from the alien and 
adulterating influence of body. Such strengthening and gathering of the self unto 
itself endows a human soul with the purest beauty of which it is capable, ie. a 
beauty without colour, shape, or size, and which no sense organ can apprehend.® 
When the soul ‘is separated from the lusts which it has through the body with 
which it consorted too much and freed from the other affections, purged of what 
it gets from being embodied, when it abides alone’, only then, Plotinus claims, 
can it be said to have ‘put away all the ugliness which came from the other 
nature’. Conversely, an immoral soul is an ugly soul, i.e. a soul which is: 
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dissolute and unjust, full of all lusts, and all disturbance, . . . thinkang mean and mortal 
thoughts as far as it thinks at all, altogether distorted, loving impure pleasures, living 
a life which consists of bodily sensations.” 


The exceptional austerity of these aesthetic criteria, which lead Plotinus to 
premiss human beauty on fitting intellectual and moral aspirations, has direct 
implications for his conception of portraiture. Not only is it the case that 
individual selves, in so far as they are souls, if not Forms, cannot be ‘represented’ 
by conventional means, but it also appears that the dynamic of intellectual and 
moral life, through which alone self-perfectibility is possible, places the self 
beyond the reach of all save the agent himself: In any case, Plotinus could not 
have included portraiture amongst the art forms to which, as noted earlier,* he 
recognizes the ability to bring out the Forms partially hidden in the materiality of 
their subjects. Unlike other figurative artists, the portrait-painters of his time 
could not, without defeating the object of their craft, uncover or introduce, in the 
face of their sitters, such formal principles as had hitherto been obscured or 
lacking. Lastly, how could a medium which, by definition, freezes its subject in a 
moment in time render a sitter’s striving to fuller selfhood through detachment 
from things corporeal? If the answer to that question turns out to be negative, it 
will have to be concluded that portrait-painting, in Plotinus’ outlook, could only 
be a reflexive relanon 

As already noted, Plotinus likes to compare the moral life to a work of art, and 
virtuous agents to artists in charge of their own creation. “The soul must be 
trained’, he asserts, before advising his reader to: 


Go back into yourself and look, and if you do not yet see yourself beautiful, then, just 
as someone making a statue which has to be beautiful cuts away here and polishes 
there and makes one part smooth and clears another till he has given his statue a 
beautiful face, so you too must cut away excess and straighten the crooked and clear 
the dark and make it bright, and never stop ‘working on your statue’.” 


Not only are readers here instructed to clear away those ugly extraneous 
elements which sully the soul, but they are also urged to tend their inner life and 
mould their character so as to enable the divine element in them to survive intact, 
and its beauty to flourish unencumbered. Before investigating the bearing of this 
analogy on the issue of portraiture let us note that the process of purifying, 
perfecting, or unifying the self, which, in the above passage, Plotinus identifies 
with artistic labour, is a prerequisite for the individual soul’s ascent to the next 
higher hypostasis. When effected, such transmutation endows the soul with 
beauty, as reflected from the Intelligible Principle: 


Soul, then, when it 1s raised to the level of intellect increases in beauty. Intellect and 
the things of intellect are its beauty, its own beauty and not another’s, since only then 
is it truly soul.” 
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In the case of human souls, we infer, the conditions of self-realization, which 
include a flight away from the sensible towards the intelligible, coincide with the 
criteria of beauty. But such beauty, Plotinus had specified earlier on in the same 
tractate, is inaccessible to sense. Only like apprehends like, he had indicated, and 
fair souls can behold the beauties of the world beyond directly, i.e. without the 
help of instruments (aneu organdn).” Amongst the instruments which such souls 
have discarded, it does not seem far-fetched to include portraits. 

These considerations further advance our understanding of Plotinus’ 
anti-portraiture stance. While the previous section established that the self, in its 
immateriality, cannot be captured in a physical likeness, the present section has 
argued that the moral norms built into the Plotinian conception of the soul qua 
self place it beyond the agency of any other but the particular individual whose 
being it in-forms. Portrait-painting is an on-going activity in which artist and 
sitter coincide. Just as virtue cannot be imitated, selves, in the Plotinian sense, 
cannot therefore be represented in graven images. Plotinus’ companson of the 
virtuous agent tending his soul to a sculptor chiselling a block of marble indicates 
that, in his view, the specifically human and individual element in each of us 
needs caring for and cultivating if it is one day to allow its ‘owner’ (or ‘sculptor’) 
to contemplate the intelligibles which alone can fulfil the aspirations of his higher 
or true self. This spiritual journey must be undertaken single-handedly and the 
ensuing contemplation, or vision, enjoyed alone.® Portraits and statues might 
adorn our houses, fulfil a civic function, and put us in mind of our ancestors. 
What they cannot do is encapsulate the very core of our being, be it an individual 
Form or some other cluster of formal principles, which alone matters—or should 
matter—to philosophers and all those who know that the beauty of human beings 
is inaccessible to the absent-minded gaze of those who take an idle delight in 
sensible beauty. 

Por all the above reasons, portrait-painting, it can now finally be stated, 
constitutes an exception to Plotinus’ aesthetics which, as was noted in Section I 
above, generally shows him to have been sensitive to the beauty of nature, 
sympathetic to the mimetic arts, and appreciative of the techniques of craftsmen. 
In so far as late Hellenistic and Roman sculpture forebore to sacrifice the 
individuality of the sitter to an idealized conception of physical beauty, and tried 
to make the human face reflect the quality of the inner self, it better 
accommodated, in one sense, Plotinus’ other-worldly rationalism than the 
sculpture of the classical period which celebrated the sensuousness of the human 
body by idealizing its outward form. By contrast, it can be said, the sculpture of 
Plotinus’ time constituted an attempt to make soul shine through the costume of 
the body. That, however, was not enough for Plotinus, whose dualism ran so deep 
as to make the liberation from the body a condition of intellectual and moral 
self-fulfilment. 

Plotinus’ refusal to sit for his portrait, therefore, rather than stemming from 
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mere fastidiousness—or vanity—was therefore utterly consonant with his 
metaphysics, his ethics, and his aesthetics. As for Porphyry, to whom we owe 
(almost) everything we know of Plotinus’ mind and personality, he found a way 
of keeping faith with his master’s doctrinal leanings while satisfying posterity’s 
idle curiosity to know what Plotinus looked like. In a pen portrait notable for its 
delicate piety he stressed such moral and intellectual qualities as could, however 
faintly, be reflected in Plotinus’ facial expression: 


When he was speaking his intellect visibly lit up his face: there was always a charm 
about his appearance, but at these times he was still more attractive to look at: he 
sweated gently, and kindliness shone out of him, and in answering questions he made 
clear both his benevolence to the questioner and his intellectual vigour.”! 


Suzanne Stern-Gillet, School of Arts and Sciences, Division of Humanities, Bolton Institute, 
Chadwick Street, Bolton BLa 1JW, UK. 
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ART AND AESTHETICS 
Hartley Slater 


THERE is a well known distinction between types and tokens! which supports 
comparable distinctions between creation and making, and art and craft. Thus 
Glickman says ‘Particulars are made, types created’,? and Collingwood says 
‘Making an artefact, or acting according to a craft, thus consists of two stages... 
Making a plan, which is creating . . . Imposing that plan on certain matter, which 
is fabricating.’ It is not always appreciated, however, how thoroughgoing is the 
series of dichotomies, in art theory and aesthetics, which fall into line in this way. 
In this paper I want to show there is a remarkable pattern observable on its basis, 
which runs through all the arts and connects up with attendant but quite varied 
distinctions like that between practical and aesthetic attitudes, purposive and 
non-purposive sport forms, and what is and is not fakable. All these matters line 


up in the following way: 


types connect with art, creation, allographs, the purposive, ideas; 
tokens connect with craft, making, autographs, the non-purposive, pure aesthetics. 


I shall also show that Kant held a related view of the nature of art, against a 
quite common misconception of him. In Ryle’s terms,‘ we must distinguish 
between achievements and tasks, and so get a more extensive overview of the 
whole art world and our relation to it. 


I 
It is well known that many art forms are, as Collingwood indicated, ‘two-stage’.° 
Thus there are centrally two functionaries in various art worlds, like the couturier 
and dressmaker, the architect and builder, the choreographer and dancer, the 
composer and instrumentalist, the script writer and actor. Since Goodman’s day 
(at least) we have come to realize that the job of the first mentioned in such 
pairings is to produce a recipe, in some notation, which encapsulates the idea 
which the second functionary executes. No doubt there are various helpers on 
the way, but the broad social structure is of this kind. Kant’s view* was that art 
involved the perfection of 2 concept; the concept is dreamt up by the more 
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creative agents in a social process which leads to the concept’s full realization, by 
means of some more exacting and task-centred set of activities. 

One area where this duality is not commonly thought to occur is painting,” and 
Goodman, strangely, also put literature in this class.* So we first start to see how 
thoroughgoing the above distinction is by realizing that these and other art forms 
can easily be seen in such dualistic terms. 

Thus Goodman admits that painters make sketches,’ but thinks that these are 
not in a notation. Yet at this point he surely forgets hieroglyphic languages, and 
the conventionality of even perspective." Also, Leonardo’s cartoons were simply 
part of an analog symbol scheme’ by means of which he passed on his 
instructions to his assistants and apprentices. Hence painting is not incompatible 
with a two-stage process. Forgetting such guild organizations as medieval 
painters’ schools is maybe what leads some to see painting as essentially 
‘one-stage’, but the dominance of the romantic image of the isolated artist, with 
his or her creativity flowing uncontrollably into improvisations—an image still 
worshipped in many art schools—must surely assist in the process. If one 
remembers, instead, modern day commercial art training—or, for instance, 
Warhol’s ‘factory’—then the complete production process is made more evident. 
And then one starts to realize that improvisations, where the idea comes with the 
frst token materialization, may be found in most of the arts, so it is a contingent 
feature if there is this collapse, leaving all the arts to be still essentially two-stage. 

The more fundamental point is that, even if the idea comes that way, i.e. with 
the first token, then that token is not the artwork proper; what counts as its 
replication defines the artwork, allowing multiple copies to be always a theoretical 
if not practical possibility. The cleaning, preservation, and restoration of paintings 
illustrate the fact that it is not just the first token which constitutes the artwork, 
and the once common production of copies (maybe in the original hand) 
illustrates, as a matter of historical fact, the non-necessary uniqueness of any lone 
token. Hence, if a tile falls off Sydney Opera House, breaks, and is replaced, we 
still have the same creation, so long as the analog plans have been adhered to. 
Likewise an improvised piano piece can be recorded and then written out in 
notation, enabling its multiple reproduction. Even an intricate painting can be 
photographed and then projected onto another canvas (as with the techniques 
used in photorealism), enabling other, entirely exact copies to be made. 

Literature also, obviously, can be improvised, but the reasons why it is 
sometimes taken to be one-stage would seem to focus on other aspects of its 
social production. First, of course, we must distinguish books from their 
content. The author’s manuscript as an object inspires replication by printers, in 
the art of bookmaking; but also as a set of instructions it inspires readings.” 
Goodman thinks that taking such readings into account might make literature 
into a multiple art, but only by making music ‘three-stage’ in comparison. For he 
thinks that, in addition to the score and the performance, we could count the 
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listenings—as indeed we might. But the comparison would not make literature, 
which is one-stage, into a two-stage art form, as he also thinks; for there would 
still be the book, the readings, and the listenings (whether public or private). In 
fact the idea that art forms are two-stage clearly counts just the historical stages in 
their production. If we count their reception as well, that would certainly give a 
third stage; but keeping just with art production, literature is clearly as two-stage 
as the rest. Goodman is bending his parallels here, as elsewhere; and getting the 
parallels straight, by contrast, is all that is needed to see the remarkably uniform 
pattern I referred to at the beginning. 


I 

Goodman’s confusions obscure „his otherwise very illuminating distinction 
between allographic and autographic arts, i.e. between arts that cannot and arts 
that can be the subject of forgeries. Thus he quite rightly says there cannot be 
forgeries of the London Symphony but recognizes that there may be forgeries of 
performances, yet he asserts that, while music has two stages, it is autographic at 
neither stage.“ The example illustrates the true distinction between allographic 
and autographic forms: for only something physical can be forged, and the London 
Symphony is not physical. Thus while there may be forgeries of performances, 
and even forgeries of scores, there is no possible forgery of a musical work per se 
since that is a type, and not a token, i.e. it is a property or characteristic of physical 
things and not a physical thing itself. One might as well expect a forgery of justice 
or Englishness as expect a forgery of Mozart’s symphony or Gray’s Elegy. Some 
physical person can be passed off as just, or English, but nothing can be passed off 
as justice, or Englishness, since these are not things in the first place, and so, a 
fortiori, not things which can be copied. 

The point is no different with, say, etchings, which Goodman recognized to be 
autographic at both stages. The two stages here, of course, are the production of 
the etched plate and the various prints, and indeed both the plate and the print 
may be the subject of forgery, like a score and a performance, a manuscript and a 
reading. But the conclusion which Goodman draws from this, that there can be 
forgeries of Tobit Blind, does not follow. For if that is the type of object for which 
the etched plate is the analog notation, then # cannot be forged, since the type of 
an object is a feature or charactenistic of it, as before. 

Likewise with Rembrandt’s Lucretia. There may be forgeries of the first (and 
possibly only) token of this, but no forgeries of Lucretia itself. For ‘Lucretia’ does 
not denote any token but the properties any cleaning process, for instance, must 
restore to a damaged or changed first token. And there cannot be any copying of 
those properties, since properties are not things. So much indeed may be said to 
have spelt the end of Platonic realism quite generally as a theory of universals. 
One might have replicas of paradigmatic first tokens, but ‘the ideal bed’, 
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supposedly by reference to which beds are beds, could not have replicas as Plato 
wanted, since it was supposedly not in this world, but some other. Only some- 
thing physical can be copied. Instructions for making beds certainly exist in what 
may be called the social world rather than the purely physical world, and may be 
followed in making beds, but instructions for making beds are not any kind of 
bed, ideal or otherwise, and any replica in connection with them is just a copy of 
a recipe in some notation, as with printing a book from a manuscript. What makes 
beds into beds is the possession of a property, and there can be no copy of that 
property amy more than there can be an original of it. ‘There can only be original 
tokens, i.e. instances of properties. 

Hence, against Goodman, it is tokens which are autographic while it is types 
which are allographic, and that means that, if artworks are types, there can be no 
forgeries of any of them. 


m 


So what are the implications for the variety of artıstic and aesthetic attitudes, and 
how do sport forms come in? Well, it is plausible to suppose that sport forms fall 
into ‘purposive’ and ‘non-purposive’ sorts, the former being more creative, i.e 
achievement-oriented, the latter more routine, i.e. task-centred. Examples would 
be rugby on the one hand and gymnastics on the other. But only the latter are 
clearly ‘aesthetic’; the winning of a goal at rugby need not attend to niceties like a 
smooth series of passes along the backs’ line to the wing. More generally, the 
non-purposive sports have ends defined in terms of the means of achieving them; 
for the objective in such sports as trampolining, diving, and figure skating is the 
detailed series of movements itself. But purposive sports, on the other hand, have 
ends defined largely external to the means of attaining them, and so the series of 
movements in them is not the main object of attention in its own right. Sports 
like mountain climbing, racing, and football involve movements which have an 
ulterior purpose that is the main focus of interest. So the goal, aim, or concept 1s 
the thing, as in conceptual art, which likewise de-emphasizes aesthetics, as well as 
the technical craft, routine task, and practised skill aspects; in extremis it requires 
no physical realization beyond the presentation of a recipe. And with that form of 
art we get the main theoretical form of anti-aestheticism; in conceptual art what 
is good to look at is demoted in favour of almost exclusive attention to ideas.” 
Now artistic and aesthetic attitudes range from the sympathetic and anti- 
pathetic to the dispassionately critical, but modern theories of mind distinguish 
such attitudes first and foremost in terms of their objects. The over-distanced 
‘aesthetic’ critic attends to the skill of the actor and writer, the underdistanced 
‘practical’ viewer of Shakespeare identifying with Othello attends to the idea of 
smothering one’s wife—marybe in another, and more personal manifestation. It is 
the pure art he attends to, therefore, because of his self-interest, while the critic 
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gets absorbed, disinterestedly in the various crafts. These matters line up, 
therefore, as was enunciated at the start, in the following way: 


types connect with art, creation, achievements, allographs, the purposive and 
meaningful, underdistancing, concepts; 
tokens connect with craft, making, tasks, autographs, the non-purposive and 
insignificant, overdistancing, aesthetics. 


In this connection, Kant is sometimes berated” for having promoted the pure, 
disinterested aesthetic attitude, and so has been taken to have led generations 
astray, away from the fuller and more human appreciation of art’s content. Kant 
is called a Formalist to support this reading, and the end of Kantian aesthetics is, 
in some quarters, much heralded. It is a matter of plain historic fact, however, 
that Kant held, as stated before, that art involved the perfection of a concept, the 
achievement of a function, and so was a matter of what he called dependent 
beauty, not independent beauty, which was free of concepts, as with nature. Kant 


says 


In the estimate of a free beauty (according to mere form) we have the pure judgement 
of taste. No concept 1s here presupposed of any end for which the manifold should 
serve the given Object, and which the latter, therefore, should represent . . . But the 


beauty . . . of a building (such as a church, palace, arsenal, or summer-house), 
presupposes a concept of the end that defines what the thing has to be, and 
consequently a concept of its perfection; and is therefore merely appendant beauty.” 


Moreover it was free beauty which alone required abandonment of self-interest 
and attachment to objectivity. Hence Kant has been quite widely misunderstood 
in some quarters. No doubt there have been other reasons for promoting pure 
aestheticism and formalism in the appreciation of art. But why Kantian scholars 
have not respected the fact that there ıs no basis for this in Kant is for their 
conscience to explain.”’ Clearly, however, it is timely, given some current 
writing,” to remind them and the general art public that Kant fully supported the 
value of ‘meaning’ at the expense of ‘aesthetics’.~ There is a lasting significance, 
not just a passing beauty, in scoring a rugby try by forcing one’s torn and weary 
body through a rough scrummage to a touchdown in the filth and mire over the 
goal line. In Ryle’s terms ‘achievements and failures are not occurrences of the 
right type to be objects of what is often, if misleadingly, called “immediate 
awareness”. They are not acts, exertions, operations or performances, but, with 
reservations for purely lucky achievements, the fact that certain acts, operations, 
exertions, or performances have had certain results.’™ 


Hartley Slater, Department of Philosophy, University of Western Australia, Nedlands, WA 
6009, Australia. 
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ON NON-VERBAL REPRESEN TATION 
Donald Brook 


INTRODUCTION 


AMONG the problems raised by representational practices the most fundamental 
are surely those arising in connection with representations that might as well—in 
the unassuming terms of ordinary language—he called non-verbal. Of these, 
visible (or visual) representations are prominent, and have always served the 
purposes of discussion in an exemplary way. 

It has for some time been fashionable to regard non-verbal representations, 
such as those we find in drawings, paintings and sculptures, as explicable only in 
the light of a linguistic or quasi-linguistic interpretation. It is now widely 
assumed that representations of all kinds, verbal and non-verbal, always and only 
function by intending so-called ‘represented objects.’ These objects, it is claimed, 
enjoy an identical or a closely related ontological status to that of semantic 
entities. 

The most influential such thesis is strongly associated with the name of Nelson 
Goodman. I shall resist it; unfashionably asserting that while intentional 
represented objects are immensely powerful artefacts of language, they are 
superstructurally built upon non-verbal representational practices. In the earliest 
and most primitive—but historically persisting and still foundational—cases, 
representational practices succeed just because, under repeatable conditions, 
perceivers are unable to discriminate perceptually between some things and some 
other things. The concept of representation stands, at its deepest foundation, 
upon the idea of perceptible resemblances, independently of denotation. 

Intentionality is certainly pervasive. We can barely utter without adopting what 
has been called an intentional stance.’ It is not easy to compose descriptions of 
events uninfected with the language of purpose, as if in every occurrence 
somebody or something acted with deliberation. The wind is a notoriously busy 
agent. It is not, however, in this thin but pervasive sense that represented objects 
are said to be intentionally generated, but in the sense in which behaviours 
flowing from the successful offer of a representation to a user are (allegedly) 
comprehensible only upon the supposition that the representation has been taken 
or interpreted by that user in some way such that it might, within an otherwise 
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identical causal flux, have been taken or interpreted in a different way with 
different consequences. 

The instrument that is assigned responsibility for these different takings or 
interpretings is the putative represented object, that is somehow deeply implicit 
in—although not identical with—the physical representation that pulls the causal 
strings and pushes the causal buttons. 


SOME RULES OF USAGE 


Represented objects cannot be identified with such physical representations as 
bronze statues, and neither are they identifiable with the subjects of these repres- 
entations. Represented objects are not sitters for portrait paintings or real places 
seductively photographed in travel brochures. The discussion of representation is 
often muddled by differences in the stupulation—or by insensitivity to differences 
in the stipulation—of the uses of the terms ‘representation’, ‘represented object’, 
‘represented subject’ and their cognates or synonyms. All of them have been 
assigned technical roles in hazardous proximity to ordinary language. I shall use 
them consistently with the following story (Story 1): 


The colossal bronze statue by Thomas Woolner, RA standing in Sydney, Australia, is 


a representation in which we sec, as its represented object, a man in. eighteenth-century 
dress holding a telescope in his left hand and making a gesture with his nght arm. The 
represented subject is the famous circumnavigator Captain James Cook, born in 1728. 


We take the represented object here to’ be a living, breathing, man of ordinary 
stature. The introduction of scare-quotes . . . ‘a living, breathing, man of ordinary 
stature’ into this sentence would alert us—albeit awkwardly—to the fact that this 
represented ‘man’, unlike the statue itself, is only intentionally available for 
inspection. The representation, the colossal bronze itself, is nearly five metres 
high—far too big for ‘his’ bones—and it does not live or breathe as ‘he’ does. 

We might also notice that the cloth coat that ‘he’—the represented 
object —wears is of a specific pattern that Captain Cook, the represented subject, may 
never have worn; just as Captain Cook in life may never have made that gesture. 
The cast of three in this small drama—the representation, the represented object 
and the represented subject—evidently cannot be reduced by collapsing any pair 
of them more economically into a cast of two. 

There is another story about what is to be seen here, that might be told as 
follows (Story 2): 


In the location indicated there is something on which the birds perch that you and I 
(but not the birds) can see as a colossal bronze statue. If we are well informed in 
matters of artistic style we can even see it as, typically, the handiwork of Thomas 
Woolner, RA. 
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We should note that although the birds evidently perceive this thing (they fly 
up to it and perch on it with confidence) we are strongly disposed to think that 
they do not see it as a living, breathing, gesturing, man in eighteenth-century 
costume. We may not find it easy to say what the birds see it as, if anything; and I 
may anticipate some of the following argument by remarking at this point that 
overly muscular denotative theories of perception and representation may 
commit their holders to the thesis that animals in general are unable to make any 
use at all of representations, or—even more radically—that because of their 
linguistic innocence animals in general do not perceive.’ 

The ‘seeing as’ that occurs in Story 2 is superficially very like the ‘representing’ 
of Story 1. The claim that we see (something) as a bronze statue, indicating our 
readiness to deal in inferred or implied or assumed attributes such as the metallic 
hardness and hollowness of the thing, is on the face of it rather like the claim that 
we see it as a man holding a telescope. This also carries with it a readiness to deal 
in inferred or implied or assumed attributes such as the life and breath. In Story 
1, however, ıt is an intended, non-physical, represented object to which vitality is 
attributed whereas in Story 2 it is the bronze statue itself—the representation—to 
which the hardness and hollowness are assigned. Thus, in Story 2, the two 
characters so easily distinguished in Story 1 (the representation and the represented 
object) seem to be collapsed together. There may even be a small temptation to 
think of the represented object in Story 2 as if it were the representation itself; 
although to speak in this way must be contradictory or incoherent since the 
represented object is intentional while the representation is physical. We should 
notice, also, that there is no represented subject in Story 2. 

The tendency of writers to’ use ‘secing as’ locutions as if they were simply 
alternative to ‘representing’ locutions is a common source of confusion. We may 
be invited to see that the bronze statue represents a man holding a telescope, or to 
see ıt as a man holding a telescope. A scrupulous respondent, however, ought to 
resist the invitation to see this statue as (for example) a telephone bax, or to see it 
as a typical work by Constantin Brancusi. We may play a game of pretending that ıt 
is a telephone box, or treating it as if it were a telephone box. We might even play 
a game of pretending that it is in Brancusi’s style. ‘Representing’ locutions 
encourage such games and the uses that flow from them; but we should not be 
ready to concede that seeing as accommodates similar kinds of pretence. There are 
real convictions—albeit of different sorts—attending declarations that we see the 
bronze statue as a bronze statue, or that we see the represented object as a man. 
We may pretend that the silver button on the chess board is the missing black 
pawn that, by mutual consent, it currently represents, but we cannot pretend to 
sec it as a silver button: this is what we really do see it as. Nor can we pretend to 
see it as a black pawn from, say, the Staunton set: this is something that we really 
do not see it as. 

Why is it, then, that this sculpture, on which the birds perch, cannot be seen as 
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a bronze statue by Thomas Woolner in the same sense as that in which it can be 
seen as a man holding a telescope? (We might say, revisiting a classic site: ‘Why 
cannot the lines on paper, that we may see as a duck or see as a rabbit, be seen in 
just the same way as lines on paper?’) 

The difference, put very roughly for brevity’s sake, is that—rightly or 
wrongly—we take the description ‘a bronze statue’ to be truly, substantively, 
applicable to the representation that we see. It is an object capable (as we believe) of 
systematically affecting humans, birds, metal detectors, photographic plates and 
so on, in a range of ways that we can more or less reliably predict and test. 
Whether, on any occasion, we are right or wrong in our estimate that what we see 
is a bronze statue (and not, for example, a fibreglass imitation or a magician’s trick 
with mirrors), and whatever posture we strike on all of the eminently contestable 
questions of evidence, truth and belief, our concept of representation 
relies—whatever else—upon the supposition that the descriptions we apply to 
representations have a certain role. They settle questions of identity. If we were 
unable to identify and to individuate representations to a satisfactory degree we 
could not move intelligibly forward to the differently contestable questions of 
what it might be that representations represent. A way of putting this is to say that 
representations have an epistemic priority over represented objects. 

We must be prepared to agree, in principle, about the attributes of 
representations on pain of ultimate unintelligibility, but we do not in the same 
way threaten the viability of the representational enterprise by our disposition to 
apply such incompatible descriptions to represented objects that one or both of 
them would have to be counted false if it were not that the very idea of 
characterizing represented objects truly or falsely gets little or no gnp. If it 1s 
claimed that an artificial grape in a bowl of artificial fruit has a real (or, more 
carefully, a ‘real’) grape as its represented object, this intended grape is not literally, 
substantively, testably, green in the same epistemucally prior sense as that in 
which the artificial grape on which it somehow depends for its colour is literally, 
testably, green. The intentionally represented grape is no more really, 
demonstrably, green than it is really, demonstrably, real. Moreover, attributes 
such as the greenness of the artificial grape, that find themselves (as we might put 
it) directly transmitted from the representation to the represented object, are 
probably in a minority. The man represented by Woolner’s statue is not, by a 
similarly direct transmission, five metres high; nor is he made of bronze. He is 
not even made of ‘bronze’ but—by a more complex translation than the mere 
insertion of scare quotes—of ‘flesh and blood’. 

Let us return briefly at this point to collect the represented subjects that were left, 
several paragraphs ago, suspended in limbo. Not infrequently, a representation 
has a represented subject such as a portrait sitter. In such cases, plausible 
characterizations of the represented object are often treated as if they were 
onwardly and directly transmissible to the putative represented subject; although 
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there are familiar and important exceptions. A sitter may be idealized, parodied or 
caricatured in such a way that some attributes of the represented object transmit 
to the subject only metaphorically, symbolically, or in some other figurative way. 
The heroic posture or inspiring visage of the represented object in a statue may 
neither match nor simulate the slouching stance or plain face of the statue’s 
subject, but instead some attributed aspect of character, purpose or role that is 
ordinarily invisible. But to concede that such obliquity is sometimes, or often, the 
case is not to concede that it is always and necessarily so. Occasionally, indeed, an 
inconsistency between attributes of the represented object and those of the 
notional subject may lead to the suspicion that some other subject is implicated in 
the representation or, as a different possibility, that the incompetent representer 
has made a botch of it. 

In all of this sprawling terrain it is salutary to focus upon a very straightforward 
case, taking perhaps one of Mme Tussaud’s more plausible heads as an example, 
in which significant attributes do seem to be directly transmitted from the 
representation to the represented object, and thence to the notional subject. It 
may be insisted that even such a plain sequence as this is essentially oblique 
because of the intentional represented object that is (allegedly) situated between 
the representation and the subject. Can we dispense with it? What, after all, is so 
unpalatable about the suggestion that a representation might function 
extensionally, without the mediation of a represented object? This procedure will, 
of course, collect an indefinite number of potential subjects—-spitting images and 
identical twins—in the same net; but this problem—the individuation of a unique 
subject—is not solved by re-enlisting represented objects. In art, and at the 
waxworks, nameplates and labels are among the most popular subject- 
individuators. In Nature, the ‘eyes’ on the butterfly’s wing represent to a cautious 
predator the threatening gaze of more formidable creatures. The relevant one of 
these is of course the one that is individuated by its (deceptively imputed) 
occupancy of the very same spatio-temporal region. 


RERRESENTATION, PERCEPTION AND UNDERSTANDING 


Much of current theorizing about representation neglects a serious weakness in 
the analogy between the way in which meanings are implicit in words and 
sentences and the way in which represented objects are allegedly implicit in pictures. 
The task of establishing regular and definable ‘meanings’, in a language-analogical 
way, for non-verbal representations is unperformable. Even the prospect of 
developing a useful range of non-verbal representational tokens, analogous to 
verbal tokens, is remote. It is an important fact about word-tokens that huge 
variations in their perceptible attributes are permissible and such variations are, in 
most cases, semantically irrelevant. Contrastingly, with non-verbal representa- 
tions such as sculptures and paintings, each and every variation in what would 
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count as their ‘orthography’ if the analogy with verbal tokens held may carry 
representational significance. 

Non-verbal representations also function in a perceptual-mode-specific way. 
The represented object ‘in’ a painted portrait can not be made available to its 
users through the sense of hearing or the sense of touch, as the meaning of a 
sentence can be communicated indifferently in writing, in audible speech or in 
braille. Non-verbal representation is also very often—and more radically than in 
language—occasion-of-use specific. In short, while dictionaries of pictograms are 
possible (and indeed actual, in some languages), a dictionary of pictures is not. 
Moreover, even such pictograms as find their way into regular communicative 
use will not pass, like words, equally well through a television monitor or through 
a loudspeaker. 

The most fundamental problems about non-verbal representation turn upon 
these points. An account of the relation between non-verbal representations and 
their represented subjects is needed, making no necessary appeal (through the 
mediation of represented objects) to a linguistic model. This is not, of course, to 
say that such an account will deny to non-verbal representation the capacity to 
exploit what might be called the superstructural power of language. It is only to say 
that non-verbal representations do not always, and do not necessarily, draw upon 
this power. 


LIMITATIONS ON RESEMBLANCE 


Until comparatively recently, theories of pictorial representation relied exces- 
sively (and often inappropriately, as we readily concede) upon common-sensical 
intuitions of natural resemblance between representations and their represented 
subjects. Portraits were taken to represent sitters by virtue of the intuitively 
obvious ‘fact’ of resemblance. The best portraits, from a purely representational 
standpoint, were the ones most closely resembling the sitter. The greatest 
challenge for the portrait painter was to achieve a ‘speaking’ likeness. Represented 
objects were not prominent theoretical entities in representational theory. 

The question of what it amounts to for a picture to look like its subject was not 
much analysed; and such accounts as had been tried were easily shaken, especially 
after the publication of Gombrich’s Art and Illusion, following his A. W. Mellon 
Lectures in 1956.2 Professional aestheticians, impatient with the nalvety of artistic 
theorizing, welcomed the message that what Gombrich had characterized as 
neutral naturalism, approaching the ideal of perfect pictorial illusion, was 
unattainable. His promotion of the role of convention in representational practice 
was enthusiastically welcomed. 

Some eager theorists set out ambitiously to extend this insight beyond its 
proper scope by eliding the important difference between what might be called 
perfect (or near-perfect) visual illusion, which is attainable, and pictorial illusion, 
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which is probably not. Extravagant claims were made that the perceptible 
resemblances between things seen—and in particular, between representations 
and represented subjects—are always and necessarily mediated by convention. In 
the face of a universal commonsense acknowledgement that camouflaged animals 
resemble their backgrounds, and that the trick of substituting one thing 
deceptively (and advantageously) for another has shaped the course of evolution, 
perceived resemblances of all kinds were analysed as artefacts of coded systems of 
signification. Such systems, it has been claimed, might always, in principle, be 
differently coded, with different outcomes. 

The idea, put crudely as it often has been, that—representationally 
speaking—pictures are really texts has certainly taken hold. Art students are 
nowadays routinely instructed that the visual art work is substantively, and not 
only accidentally, a text. This is a dogma outbidding even the Idealism of Croce, 
who did not go quite so far as to insist that the elusive ‘real work of art’ 
mysteriously haunting the pigmented canvas must offer itself up to him in 
writing for appraisal.‘ 

In fact, Gombrich’s message about the unattainability of perfect pictorial 
illusion, even if it is true, imposes no obligation to abandon the idea of uncoded, 
unconventional, natural resemblance as a phenomenon ripe for representational 
exploitation in pictures, as elsewhere. The admission that we are seldom if ever 
seriously—and perhaps disastrously—disposed to mistake pictures for the things 
that are pictured in them, and that much of the information in even the most 
naturalistic of pıctures is elaborately coded, concedes no more than is obvious: 
that pictorial representation is far more complex than primitive resemblance 
theories suggest.” 


REPRESENTATION AS SUBSTITUTION 


Whether, as a matter of historical fact, contemporary accounts of non-verbal 
representation to which the intentional, quasi-linguistic, represented object is 
foundational are principally sourced in Gombrich’s conventionalism or in 
Goodman’s nominalism, it has become necessary to reassert that the core of the 
idea of representation is not (as Goodman has it) denotation. The core of the idea 
of representation is the systematically exploitable substitution of one thing for 
another, enabled by virtue the. natural inability of kinds of users—normally 
species—to discriminate perceptually in some respect(s) between things that 
share, or that systematically seem to share, relevant attributes, 

Representation by the effective substitution of one thing for another, I suggest, 
is a ‘device’ that has always been ‘used’ (so to advertise an intentional stance) by 
natural organisms. This is so whether these organisms are as talkative as Homo 
sapiens or as mute as the orchids which, to Darwin’s delight, succeed in represent- 
ing female wasps not only to the avid eye of the male wasp but also—although 
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less advantageously for the plant—to the human eye as well.° On a foundation of 
effective representational practices driven by simple discrimination-failure, a 
primitive symbolization—and flowing from it the capacity to nominate alternative 
representational uses for the same representation—must have led toward the 
emergence of fully articulate language. 

The paradigm cases of representation that have settled in to the theoretical 
literature have been drawn from a restricted range, understandably selected to 
encourage the preferred conclusion. We shall need to broaden this range and alter 
its sense. 

Those competent speakers who have not been conditioned by representa- 
tional-theoretical writings will almost certainly wish to include in their list of 
examples—perhaps even at the top of it—the salesperson who represents her 
employer (speaking and acting in the employer’s place). The present writer— 
along with some thousands of other people—is represented by the Member for the 
electorate of Fremantle in the Australian Parliament. Such a representation of 
electors, in respect of their desires and interests, by the convenient substitution of 
one politician’s voice for all of their (notionally) similar voices is an example 
more frequently discussed in political than in representational theory, but it will 
be salutary to bear it in mind. Any robust account of the representational process 
must accommodate such examples, along with the excessively familiar portraits of 
Dukes, drawings of railway lines rendered in perspective and the ubiquitous 
unicorn-pictures that (as it is claimed) reduce substitutional stories about 
representation to absurdity because there are no unicorns for which they might 
be substituted. 

Occasionally the particularities of form—the shapes, colours and textures in a 
representation—are indispensable, as when we carry with us a torn-off corner of 
wallpaper to represent a wall-covering that is already in place, in the hope of 
buying more to match it. In other contexts and for other purposes a satisfactory 
representation may rely less, or even not at all, upon visibly shared characteristics: 
as when, in order to represent the width of a window for which we propose to 
buy new curtains, we carry with us a suitably cut length of string or a marked 
stick or some memorized number of hands’ breadths. Yet again, a representation 
may serve its purpose without matching or simulating any of the perceptible 
attributes of the represented subject. We may represent the width of our window 
by forming audible compressions and decompressions of the air in the course of 
saying aloud ‘One hundred and seventy centimetres.’ But by now we are 
approaching the end of a spectrum of cases into which, somehow and 
somewhere, denotation has unmistakably insinuated itself. 

Some theorists will strongly resist the obvious suggestiveness of examples such 
as that of the wallpaper, drawn from what might well be called the matching or 
simulating end of the range. They will argue that because every object used as a 
representation has uncountable intrinsic and relational properties, as does its 
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notional subject, the question which of them is significantly enlisted on any 
occasion is in principle unanswerable without appeal to some general convention, 
or to stipulation. Convention is—at least—quasi-linguistic, and stipulation is 
incontravertibly linguistic. 

Against this we might respond: ‘What convention or stipulation is current 
among the wasps or the orchids, when a substitutively represented female lures 
the male wasp into service as a pollen carrier?’ There are no interoffice memos 
passed around among insects, and to describe the evolved pattern of waspish 
behaviour as conventional would strip that word of its useful sense. Whatever else 
convention may be, we must take it to be essentially unnatural. 

The question which of the uncountable properties of a representation is 
relevant and significantly influential on a given occasion of use is settled, for 
pre-linguistic and non-linguistic representation-users, neither by stipulation nor 
by convention but by causally comprehensible and regularly influential patterns 
of genetic disposition in which organisms participate in an unreflective way. 
Their users do not know and cannot say—and they do not need to know or to 
say—which attributes of a thing are significant in promoting a particular 
representational use. It is only we, the language-endowed spectators of the action, 
who are privileged to observe these potent substitutions, and to ask each other 
what it is about Darwin’s orchids (for example) that traps wasps into mistaking 
them for sexual partners. 

It is often difficult, even for creatures as articulate as ourselves, to say—for each 
species of perceiver and every perceptual situation—which attributes of things 
promote representational substitution. The dramatic photograph of a hawk in 
flight that my neighbour has nafvely posted in his orchard to scare away small 
parrots will certainly not be mistaken for a predator. A cardboard cut-out on a 
string might succeed, or even something that may not strike a human perceiver as 
matching or simulating a hawk at all. In order to understand the differential 
attractiveness to bees of flowers that appear to us indiscriminably coloured in 
ordinary daylight it may be necessary to employ ultra-violet or some other exotic 
vision. It is legendary, and probably true as Tinbergen insists, that if she wishes to 
stimulate her sticklebacks, my neighbour may find that she can do it by driving a 
red post-office van past the window of her aquarium. Only the most perverse of 
human males will respond to this form of titillation. 

Behind all these complexities, however, there are simple principles. All users 
of non-verbal representations that function by perceptually substitutive 
deception—whether they count as beneficiaries or victims—must share patterns 
of sensory responsiveness and hand them on genetically. Within these patterns, 
systematically ordered behaviours relative to things in the environment flow not 
only from a positive ability to discriminate between perceived things ın some 
respects but also—and crucially for the device of representational substitution— 
from a reciprocal failure, on occasion, to discriminate in these same respects. Such 
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failure may occur for the best of reasons (because the things in question really are 
alike) or for the next best of reasons: namely, that although the things ın question 
really differ, this difference is not discernible by a given species under given 
conditions. For example: humans may not discriminate between two whistles 
very close in pitch. This might be called a true case of matching. Humans may also 
fail to discriminate between a whistle of lower pitch and one of higher pitch that 
is attached to a rapidly receding vehicle. This might be called a case of simulating. 
Both possibilities are available for representational use. 

Great emphasis has been laid upon the positive power of sensory discrimi- 
nation in accounting for animal behaviour in general, and for evolutionary 
outcomes in particular. The story of the evolution of the eye,’ for example, has 
been written very much in terms of increasing discriminatory success in relation to 
attributes of things that had previously been uninfluential. Very much less 
theoretical attention has been paid to those perceptual failures that are the logical 
corollary of success. If a creature has acquired, by genetic variation, some 
photosensitivity in a patch of skin that enables it to discriminate between 
presented things in respect of their brightness it must cognately fail to discriminate 
between a presented pair of equally dark things in respect of their darkness, and 
between a pair of equally light things in respect of their lightness. This con- 
sequence holds, and is representationally exploitable, unless or until the attribute 
of brightness becomes sub-discriminable in level or degree or kind—for example, 
by the perceptible differentiation of similar tones into various colours. In the wake 
of each positive perceptual advance the reciprocal logic of discrimination-failure 
opens up new prospects for influential representational substitution. 


ILLUSION AND DECEPTION 


As we know, and despite the story of Zeuxis and Apelles, birds can not be induced 
to peck at pictured grapes. But they can be induced to peck at artificial grapes if 
the representations are made not only to look convincing, but are also well 
positioned and contrived in other relevant respects such as texture, odour and 
resilience to touch. We ourselves, for all our linguistic sophistication, are far more 
easily deceived than birds and bees by plausible displays of artificial fruit and 
flowers. 

An account of representation that is radically insistent upon the mediation of 
intentional represented objects must proceed in some such way as follows. When 
we pick up an artificial grape and try to eat it our behaviour (it will be claimed) 
does not flow simply from seeing the artificial grape and being induced thereby to 
perform an inappropriate action. Under threat of compulsion to deny that 
artificial grapes are representations of real grapes, the intentionalist story must be 
that when we look at an inedible artificial grape what we ‘see’ is a ‘real’, ‘edible’, 
grape—an intentionally represented object. It is this (or else it is an implied represented 
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subject with real attributes identical to those of the represented object) that we try 
to eat. But if that is the universal rigmarole, what should we say about the birds 
that are similarly deceived? Neither of the clear options is attractive: to say that 
the birds must ‘see’ an intentional, represented, ‘edible’ grape just as we do; or to 
say that artificial grapes do not represent real grapes. The latter claim makes 
gibberish of language; and the former calls for an explanation of why it is that 
birds can ‘see’ ‘edible grapes’ as the represented objects of artificial grapes, but 
cannot ‘see’ ‘gesturing men with telescopes in eighteenth century costume’ as the 
represented objects of bronze statuary. 

The likely truth about birds is—in one way—simple: birds fail to discriminate 
sensorily between artificial grapes and real grapes in some crucial respects (shape? 
colour?) about which, as it happens, we think that we can make some plausible 
guesses. Birds, we suppose, are not, after all, utterty different from ourselves. The 
avian disposition to eat fruit facilitates the effective substitution, in an appropriate 
context, of things of one kind (artificial grapes) for things of a different kind 
(real grapes). Birds do not fail to discriminate sensorily between bronze statutes 
and living men holding telescopes in sufficient, or in the appropriate, respects to 
favour representational substitution. Despite their popularity figurative scare- 
crows really do not work very well, or not for long. It is relatively easy to induce 
birds to sit on bronze statues; it is exceedingly difficult to attract them (unless 
they are tame parrots) to the shoulders of living people. 


A RESERVATION 


The account that has been given of non-verbal representation by the 
substitutability of things of one kind for things of another but similar kind 
(invoking discrimination failure) is adequate in a range of cases. These cases, in 
their abundance, served the ‘purpose’ of natural evolution well enough, perhaps 
almost up to the emergence of Homo sapiens, and must always have constituted an 
overwhelming majority of the cases of successful representation occurrent in the 
world. It is an account of a simple representational practice that does not 
necessarily draw upon intentional represented objects. It is an account that gives to 
represented subjects a fundamental role that diminishes as the denotative power of 
language and the potency of represented objects supervenes among linguistically 
saturated representation-users like ourselves. 

But for all its limitations, this range is more extensive than easy intuitions 
about simple matching, exploited by green chameleons sitting on green leaves, 
might suggest. As has already been noticed, routines of effective substitution can 
emerge in contexts where a species of user systematically fails to discriminate 
between things in respects in which they are, in reality, different. Simulation, 
rather than matching, accounts for many of the representational felicities of 
pictures. It is a fact—neither conventionally nor stipulatively mediated—that 
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humans (unlike bats) find it difficult to discriminate in respect of size or in 
respect of distance between small flat spots of light projected on the ceiling of a 
planetarium and huge, distant stars. It is a fact of a similar kind, not unconnected 
with the optics and the physiology of perception (although it requires too much 
contrivance in the perception laboratory to work perfectly) that humans tend, 
under encouraging conditions, to mistake convergent lines on a facing vertical 
plane for parallel lines on a receding horizontal plane. The pale blue skies of 
landscape painting succeed representationally in a way that is unavailable to 
scarlet-painted skies.’ 

Pictures rely to some extent upon matching and to some extent upon 
simulating resemblances. In practice they also rely upon intentional—essentially 
linguistic—devices that are in various ways superstructural to the perceptual 
resemblances that are rooted in discrimination-failure. In those cases where the 
superstructural apparatus has taken over altogether, leaving little or no role for 
resemblance in the representational process, the justification for speaking of a 
picture is gone. We are in the logical territory of the pictogram, or the more arbitrary 
symbol. 


PACT AND FICTION 


The concept of representation, we are repeatedly assured, necessitates the 
presence of intentional represented objects at its foundation because without 
such things we shall be unable to account satisfactorily for fictions in language 
(and this is surely true) or for unicorns, griffins and the like in painting and 
statuary. And this is surely not true. 

The intentionalist rhetoric characteristically challenges us, as a reductio ad 
absurdum, to explain how a statue could possibly succeed in representing a griffin 
by resemblance. And the plain and entirely satisfactory answer is that it could not 
do so by resemblance alone, if no griffins were available for comparison. The 
unlikeliness of such availability is often emphasized by the further reflection that 
griffins—because they are defined as imaginary beasts—are not merely unavailable 
in practice but in principle. It is beyond dispute that the uses we make of 
griffin-statues must depend not only upon a resemblance between parts of the 
statues to parts of such animals as eagles and lions, but also, and heavily, upon the 
resources of language. 

It is not an absurd idea, however, that lions might be represented by 
resemblance without any recourse to language. Whoever stumbles upon a 
plausibly stuffed lion in the long grass in fading African light is likely to be 
seriously disconcerted. If the thing also smells right and moves a little, then even 
dumber animals than we may take fright. 

The griffin challenge does not show what it purports to show: namely, that 
resemblance is strictly irrelevant—incidental, at best—to representation. It does 
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no more than remind us that language is indispensable to representation not only 
in purely symbolic cases (a somewhat analytic-looking claim that, perhaps, nobody 
will challenge), but also in range of hybrid cases where resemblance alone is 
insufficient for the complex substitutive task that has been set. 

In short, and in summary: the possibility of successful resemblance-driven, 
non-verbal, representation is both chronologically prior to language and logically 
independent of language. Things represented other things—and were substi- 


tutively used to represent other things—long before anything began to speak. 


CONCLUSION 


The serious challenge for a theory of representation is not to explain fiction. 
Neither is it to elucidate the ontology of represented objects. These are problems 
for a theory of language. 

The challenge for eases ad theory is to explain how language, and with 
it the powerful device of the represented object, emerged out of a pre-linguistic 
world containing only representation-users, representations and represented 
subjects. That the emergence of language took place somehow on the back of 
representational practices exploiting no more than the inability of creatures to 
discriminate in some respects between representations and the subjects for which 
they could be influentially substituted, seems probable to the point of certainty.’ 


Donald Brook, 22 Jarvis Street, O’Connor, Western Australia 6163 
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HUME’S MORAL SUBLIME 
Elizabeth Neill 


Waite there was, at one time, some debate about how to classify Hume’s 
conception of the sublime in A Treatise of Human Nature,’ most of that debate 
centred around the distinction between Longinian ‘rhetorical’ sublimity, as it is 
traditionally conceived, and the ‘natural’ sublimity which was given compre- 
hensive treatment after Hume, by Burke. The matter of determining into 
which of these broad categories Hume’s few remarks on the sublime fall is now 
generally regarded as having been resolved in favour of the notion that Hume’s is 
an aesthetic of nature which describes psychological responses to natural objects 
and events. Yet I here propose that such an assumption ignores that important 
distinction, in the Treatise, between the natural and the moral, and leads to the 
failure to pursue to its end a line of thinking that gives us natural and moral 
beauty, natural and moral virtues and, ultimately, natural and moral sublimity. In 
distinguishing the ‘natural’ from the ‘moral’, however, I distinguish not an 
aesthetic theory from an ethical one, but athens two distinct branches of Hume’s 
aesthetic theory of sublime experience, neither of which 1s particularly ‘rhetorical’ 
and one of which is particularly ‘moral’. Both I call ‘aesthetic’ experiences because 
both involve a heightened emotional response to a rarely occurring and somehow 
remote object or phenomenon. 

In this paper I will argue that while, for Hume, an experience of the sublime is 
an aesthetic experience in any case, it is also arguably a uniquely ‘moral’ 
experience in some cases, and that which makes it such—which I shall point to in 
the body of this paper—bears intriguingly on our conception of the interplay of 
the aesthetic and the moral in Hume. It will here be brought to light that though 
the two types of sublime aesthetic experience outlined are distinct, they 
nonetheless play out the classic interpretation of Hume which sees the aesthetics 
and the ethics as integrally connected. I will show both that natural sublime 
experience cannot be fully understood without an understanding of certain 
elements of Hume’s moral philosophy and that moral sublime experience entails 
a relation between moral subjects which is of a uniquely aesthetic nature. 
Through this discussion I shall evoke a view of Hume’s discernible aesthetic 
theory as still more deeply entrenched in his ‘science of man’ than previous 
analysis has demonstrated. Most importantly, I hope to show that my view of the 
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relation between natural and moral (not religious) sublimity marks, more exactly 
than merely the notion of the ‘psychologization’ of aesthetic experience, Hume’s 
unique contribution to both aesthetics and ethics in the eighteenth century, and 
renders still more obsolete the old rhetorical/natural debate. 


CRITICAL BACKGROUND THE RHETORICAL/NATURAL DEBATE 


In The Word ‘Sublime’ and its Context: 1650—1760, Theodore Wood offers a detailed 
critique of Samuel Monk’s ‘pivotal’ work The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories 
in XVI1-century England. While Hume’s remarks on the sublime do not play a 
major role in either work, there is an interesting tension between the two with 
regard to where they place Hume’s ‘sublime’ in the history of the term’s use. 
Wood charges that Monk has wrongly treated Hume ‘in the same narrative 
sequence as the writers of “a more purely Longinian sort”, . . . [though he is] 
distinguished from them by being “slightly more modern and progressive”’.* He 
contrasts this view with his own view, supported by others, that indeed Hume 
focuses his discussion of the sublime not on artworks, but rather on natural 
objects, especially insofar as they have the power to affect the perceiving mind. 
The distinction that Wood clarifies by this comparison is between the view— 
attributed to Monk—that Hume concerns himself with rhetorical sublimity, and 
the more textually evident view that Hume develops a conception of natural 
sublimity. 

Ironically, in taking up a debate regarding rhetorical and natural sublimity, 
Wood is preceded by the bulk of eighteenth-century aesthetic theorists who also 
tended to ignore the fact that the conception of natural sublimity has roots in the 
Longinian tradition,’ preferring to endorse a dichotomy between rhetorical and 
natural sublimity, seeing the former as ‘classical’ and the latter as ‘contemporary’. 
This dichotomy—given the fervour that polarity elicits—may well be responsible 
for what I see as the misdirection of the debate regarding the uniqueness of 
Hume’s views. 

For in choosing to fault Monk for aligning Hume with Longinus, Wood 
ignores more than Longinus’ treatment of the natural sublime or even the 
ultimate insignificance of ‘Longinus’ to the polar debate of the eighteenth 
century. He ignores also the possibility that there is, within the Treatise, a still 
deeper conception of sublimity than can be accounted for by reference to natural 
sublimity alone. While current critics have produced important close analyses of 
Hume’s conception of natural sublime experience as it appears in ‘Of Contiguity 
and Distance in Space and Time’, and while the importance of Hume’s 
psychologiration of sublime aesthetic experience through his discussion of 
natural sublimity must not be underestimated, the depth of that psychologistic 
approach cannot be appreciated without analysis of all that Hume says in the 
Treatise regarding the sublime. Particular attention is due his remarks concerning 
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the sublime experience of ‘heroic virtue’, which are included within the ‘moral’ 
philosophy in the section entitled ‘Of Greatness of Mind’. For there are two 
strains of aesthetic sublimity in the Treatise—the natural and the moral—the 
distinction between which has been overlooked because of its grounding in the 
object of aesthetic experience that the psychologization of that experience has 
deemed insignificant. ` 

Critical neglect of the distinction between the earlier and later discussions of 
sublime experience within the Treatise is most poignantly illuminated through 
discussion of an error Monk makes in The Sublime when, in the very passage that 
he refers to when he says that ‘Hume does not use the word “sublime” at all, but 
his “greatness” is obviously the same thing’, Hume does indeed use the word. 
‘sublime’ several times (T, 425-436). While contemporary critics of Monk’s error 
have taken some pains to expose the problem—in some cases rendering an exact 
count of occurrences of the term in this particular section—and while one critic 
has even listed references to sublimity in other works by Hume,® all have 
overlooked the two occurrences of the term in ‘Of Greatness of Mind’. Ironically, 
this latter section is titled using the very word—‘greatness’—which Monk sees as 
synonymous with sublimity. Given that Hume does use both terms, of course, we 
can assume both that he does not intend them entirely synonymously and that he 
does not use the word ‘sublime’ in a facile way. 

This said, I have thus far found no critic who acknowledges the sublimity of 
the later section, much less distinguishes that sublimity from the natural 
sublimity commonly seen to have emerged in the eighteenth century, and so my 
purpose here will be to outline that distinction and through it to show that Hume 
cannot be grouped, as he has been, simply with those who endorse natural rather 
than rhetorical conceptions of sublimity, but rather must be seen to have evoked 
an aesthetic concept of sublimity that perfectly suits his science of man in that it 
is not merely a psychologistic conception but is, most importantly, a moral 
conception, involving the relations of humans not only to natural greatness, but 
to each other. It will further be seen that this moral conception of sublimity 
functions to elucidate Hume’s view of the aesthetic ‘sense’ in humans. 


PRIDE AND PRECIPICE: THE MORAL IN NATURAL SUBLIME EXPERIENCE 


As noted above, it is evident from the accounts of Monk and others that, once 
Hume has discussed the natural sublime in ‘Of Contiguity and Distance in Space 
and ‘Time’, most readers have simply assumed that his later discussion of the 
sublime—within the context of his moral philosophy—trefers to that same notion 
of natural sublimity, as distinguished from rhetorical sublimity. And, of course, 
there are striking similarities between the two. 

Both discussions of the sublime evoke a conception of the mind as elevated 
through an associative chain of responses to some rarely experienced external 
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phenomenon. Monk has rightly drawn attention to Hume’s opposition theory of 
how sublime experience is produced in the case of objects which are spatially vast 
or temporally distant. This theory appears in ‘Of Contiguity .. .’, and represents 
Hume’s view of our experience of natural sublimity. Monk points out that for 
Fiume, ‘Any great elevation of place “communicates a kind of pride or sublimity 
of imagination,” while a sublime imagination “conveys the idea of ascent and 
elevation” [and that in]... running from low to high, the imagination finds an 
opposition, which the soul is eager to meet and overcome.” Monk summarizes 
the quotations from the Treatise by pointing to the self-reflexivity (my term) of 
the process of sublime experience: when we chance upon vast objects they 
present an ‘opposition’ (to our customary, familiar processes of associative 
perception) which makes them difficult to conceive. This very difficulty ‘of 
conceiving them [however], elevate[s] the mind, and enable[s] it to overcome 
the opposition’.”° 

While Monk gives a sound account of the notion of opposition found in the 
latter part of the passage he cites, he nonetheless fails to establish precisely what 
Hume means by the ‘pride or sublimity of imagination’ that is ‘communicated’ to 
the percipient by ‘great elevation of place’. This conjunction of pride, sublimity 
and imagination provides a vague concept within the context of this earlier 
discussion of the sublime, but cannot, therefore, be merely subsumed into the 
theory of opposition, both because it constitutes a different aspect of the process 
of sublime experience, and because it provides an important link between this 
account of sublimity and the later account in ‘Of Greatness of Mind’. Hume tells 
us that along with the ‘communication’ of pride, spatial elevation ‘gives us a 
fancy’d superiority over those that lie below’ (T, 434). So ‘pride’, I shall soon 
argue, is communicated to us through a kind of empathy or, as Hume would have 
it, ‘sympathy’ with the natural phenomenon itself. The term ‘sympathy’ is of 
course taken from Hume’s moral philosophy and yet arguably it represents a state 
just as easily achieved with natural phenomena, through personification, as with 
morally complex, human subjects. 

Before giving an account of what I want to call ‘moral sublimity’, then, it will 
be necessary to rehearse briefly Hume’s conception of the tension that obtains 
between pride and sympathy, and then to connect this conception with his 
account of natural sublimity. 

In Book I of the Treatise, Hume explains the origins of pride using the same: 
principles of resemblance, contiguity, and causality that he has used to explain our 
capacity for cognitive reasoning. ‘Every valuable quality of the mind [or the 
body] . . . all these are the causes of pride’ (T, 279). We also take pride (or suffer 
humility, as the case may be) in ‘whatever objects are . . . related to us’ (T, 279), 
such as persons and possessions. Hume reminds us that our thoughts ‘pass from 
one object to what is resembling, contiguous to, or produc’d by it’ (T, 283) and in 
so doing demonstrates that humility will give rise also to grief ‘and 
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disappointment... anger... envy... [and] malice’ (T, 283), while ‘our temper, 
when elevated with joy, naturally throws itself into love, generosity, pity, courage, 
pride, and the other resembling affections’ (T, 283). Hume takes for granted that, 
although they ‘do not always play with a perfect regularity’, nonetheless ‘custom 
and practice . . . have settled the just value of everything’ (T, 294) and that 
therefore the same sorts of things cause pride and humility, and all of the 
attendant passions, in all humans. 

Crucial to his later analysis of pride in a moral context is the position Hume 
reinforces by this assumption that morality is socially determined by implicit or 
explicit agreement about what qualities are good and evil, and that such qualities 
as pride can therefore be supported by the sympathy of others who understand 
our pride since they value what we value. More importantly, however, sympathy 
is evoked by the ‘communication’ of a given affection in one person to another 
person when the recipient of the communication sees the ‘effects of passion in the 
voice and gesture of any person, [causing the recipient’s mind to pass 
immediately] . . . from these effects to their causes, and [form] .. . such a lively 
idea of the passion as is presently converted into the passion itself’ (T, 576). 
Further consideration of this passage is forthcoming. 

When Hume begins his moral analysis of pride it becomes evident that the 
matter is complicated by the influence of the social upon the moral. While we can 
sympathize with a moderate pride, another’s overweaning ‘conceit of [his] own 
merit’ nonetheless meets with moral disapprobation because ‘it shocks our own 
pride and leads us by sympathy into a comparison, which causes the disagreeable 
passion of humility’ (T, 601). 

It must be noted that Hume does not include sympathy among the passions 
but rather views it as our capacity to receive by communication the feelings and 
inclinations of others. It too, however, is brought about by the resemblance and 
contiguity of ourselves to others (T, 575—576, 320) whereby in seeing another 
possessed of a given passion (pride, say) we are led not only into the comparison 
which can result in our experiencing humility, but also into a comparison of 
likeness. Since ‘[o]urself is always intimately present to us’ (T, 320), we are able, 
through sympathy, to convert an idea—of another’s pride—into an impression, or 
a feeling of pride in ourselves. In its capacity to convert an idea into an 
impression, sympathy is unique, ‘surprising and extraordinary’ (T, 320). It is this 
capacity which renders Hume’s sympathy more akin to what we might call 
empathy, whereby we actually feel what we suppose another to feel, and do so 
through an associative process. 

If we now return to Hume’s description (T, 576) of how sympathy 
‘communicates’ affections directly and actually from one person to another, and 
consider the language of this description as compared to that of the passage in ‘Of 
Contiguity and Distance in Space and Time’ where a great elevation of place 
‘communicates 2 kind of pride or sublimity of imagination’ (T, 434, my emphasis), 
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we see that our ‘fancy’d superiority over those that lie below’ (T, 434) is indeed a 
function of pride of which we imagine, through personification, the precipice to 
be possessed. The grandeur of the precipice is perceived by us as an effect of 
pride, and provides such a magnificent example of that effect, that the pride 
which is communicated to us, and which we actually feel, is of sublime 
proportions. Moreover, this pride is an immediate response, providing only the 
groundwork of the natural sublime experience which is fully manifested in 
overcoming the cognitive difficulty of comprehension that Monk has already 
demonstrated. 

One recent author on the subject has stated that when Hume in this passage 
speaks of pride, he means the pride that we take in our own capacity to overcome 
the cognitive challenge of unaccustomed greatness, and implies that this pride is 
part of the very sublimity of the experience.'’ While I shall argue that Hume’s 
remarks in the Treatise evoke a minor pre-Kantian point in addition to the 
‘psychologization’ and ‘opposition’ noted by Monk, I think that Paul Guyer is 
correct in Kant and the Experience of Freedom,"* when he suggests that indeed Kant 
was the first to link sublimity, in a direct way, with pride taken in a uniquely 
human capacity—‘autonomy’—which sets the percetver above the supposed object 
of that experience. 


MORAL SUBLIMITY DEFINED 


Having considered the relation of Hume’s account of pride and sympathy to 
natural sublime experience, I must now consider what bearing this analysis has on 
morality and the aesthetic experience of moral sublimity. Clearly, Hume’s 
conception of pride as a virtue is complex. Pride walks a very fine line between 
the moderate version which we esteem as ‘good’ and the overweaning variety 
which offends by pointing to our own inadequacies. Sympathy, obviously, plays a 
role in our capacity to have loving or at least benevolent feelings toward those 
unrelated or unallied to us. Both, however, also play a significant role in the 
sublime experience of heroic virtue. 

Just before Hume discusses our admiration of heroic virtue, we find him 
rejecting the ‘virtue’ of Christian humility saying not that it is ‘bad’ per se, but that 
he is not certain he understands it (suggesting it has no origins in nature) and that 
he is ‘content with the concession, that the world naturally esteems a well- 
regulated pride, which secretly animates our conduct, without breaking out into 
such indecent expressions of vanity, as may offend the vanity of others’ (T, 600). 
While this reminds us, once again, of the fine line walked by pride, it also shows 
that the percipient’s vanity plays a distinct role in moral judgement; where others 
offend our vanity by being superior to us, we judge them immoral. This is 
uncharacteristically not so in our judgement of heroic virtue. 

Thus we come to the passage in which Hume tells us that ‘Heroism or military 
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glory, is much admir’d by the generality of mankind. They consider it as the most 
sublime kind of merit’ (T, 600). Hume points out that, although ‘cool reflexion’ 
discovers both the evils of this ‘suppos’d virtue’ and our natural inclination rather 
to ‘hate than admire the ambition of heroes’ (T, 601), it is nonetheless the case 
that 


when we fix our view on the person himself, who 1s the author of all this mischief, 
there is something so dazling ın his character, the mere contemplation of it so elevates 
the mind, that we cannot refuse ıt our admiration. The pain, which we receive from 
its tendency to the prejudice of society, is overpower’d by a stronger and more 
immediate sympathy. (T, 601) 


Our experience of the heroic virtue of another, then, is a sublime aesthetic 
experience including the type of elevated passions that we feel in comprehending 
spatially or temporally vast natural objects. In this case, however, we sympathize 
not with an object that does not resemble us, but rather with a ‘hero’ who neither 
strongly resembles us nor is otherwise related to us except by the inexplicable 
sympathy we afford him. Such sympathy seems inexplicable because the dazzling 
character of the hero should fall into the category of those things which receive 
our disapprobation for the unease they cause us to feel by comparison. Hume 
tells us, however, that the hero’s self-esteem is so ‘elevated and sublime [a] 
sensation to the person, who is actuated by it, [that our] . . . sympathy with 
that satisfaction diminishes considerably the blame, which naturally attends its 
dangerous influence on his conduct and behaviour’ (T, 600), not to mention on 
our own sense of self-esteem. 

One may object to my suggestion that it is not only the societal effects of 
heroism, but also the affront to individual self-esteem, which evokes censure. 
Such objection may be supported by reference to Hume’s discussion of malice 
and envy, where he tells us that though envy, which is associated with humility, 
arises ‘from a superiority in others’, it is not caused by ‘the great disproportion 
betwixt ourself and another... but on the contrary, [by] our proximity’ (T, 377). 
Why, then, might a ‘common soldier [who] bears no such envy to his general as 
to his sergeant or corporal’ nonetheless meet with humility and envy in the face 
of great heroic virtue? This problem can be easily answered from within Hume’s 
views on sublime expenence. 

The answer lies in the unique properties of objects of sublime experience. A 
‘hero’ is attended by a kind of moral vastness which corresponds to the vastness 
of a great precipice. A general, on the other hand, although attended by social 
status and privilege which is not entirely outside the considerations of Hume’s 
moral philosophy, does not bear such dazzling characteristics. He neither 
presents our vanity with an immediate sense of ‘pride-through-sympathy’ at the 
prospect of human greatness itself, nor presents our cognitive faculties with a 
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moral or social ‘vastness’ so great as to oppose comprehension. Heroes possess 
elevated versions of universally human traits. Generals possess specific traits and 
qualifications. In this sense, heroes bear closer proximity to the common man 
than do generals. 

The sublime experience of heroic virtue, then, causes a mixed emotional 
response. Hume gives no account of such mixed’ responses with regard to the 
natural sublime in ‘Of Contiguity and Distance in Space and Time’, because such 
responses are not as likely in our experience of natural objects. ? The mixed 
response includes both the pain of humility through comparison—which leads to 
all of the associated feelings of anger, envy, and malice—and the pleasure of pride 
which is communicated to us through the same fancied resemblance of ourselves 
to the object of sublime experience which is present in the case of natural 
sublimity. Sublime experience, then, natural or moral, is ultimately brought 
about not only through the ‘opposition’ that Monk finds in Hume’s account, but 
also through a kind of conjunction of vanity and fancy (or pretending) which is 
evoked when we meet with objects or persons of heroic stature. In the case of 
moral sublimity, however, the percipient must overcome the humility, envy and 
other negative associations brought about by a poor comparison of the self to 
another moral subject. Overcoming such sublime humility is achieved when we 
are taken by sympathy (and vanity) to an imagined greatness of ourselves so 
hugely pleasing that all self-diminishing comparisons are obliterated. Thus we 
find in Hume an account of sublime experience involving mixed emotions: deep 
humility, in the face of the sublime object, is transcended by the exhilarating 
pride that sympathy communicates. 


NATURAL AND MORAL SUBLIMITY DISTINGUISHED 


The deep connections between Hume’s aesthetics and his ethics are no secret to 
Hume scholars. Barry Stroud, for example, points out that much recent 
scholarship on Hume has focused narrowly on specific aspects of his philosophy 
and, as such, has missed some important insights into the integrity of Hume’s 
project as a whole. Stroud draws attention to the link in sentiment between the 
aesthetics and the ethics: both draw ‘upon aesthetic and moral ‘sense’, 
respectively, rather than reason to establish judgements. Now it is evident that 
even Hume’s unquestionably non-religious treatment of sublime aesthetic 
experience cannot be fully understood within a context of aesthetic inquiry alone. 
What he says in ‘Of Morals’ is integral to comprehending, among other things, 
his reference to the ‘pride’ we feel at ‘great elevation’ in the earlier account of 
natural sublimity. 

I have suggested that I think it easier, on Hume’s account, to achieve sympathy 
with natural phenomena than with human heroic objects of sublime experience. 
This fact is a function of the pain which must be overcome in experiencing moral 
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sublimity. We cannot feel the pain of ‘envy’ with regard to a precipice because, 
while we may be able to imagine ourselves possessed of its greatness, we cannot 
conceive of its obtaining any social status or sway. In this respect, we are 
remarkably unthreatened by a precipice. 

Here, also, lies the most basic difference between the experience of natural 
sublimity and the experience of moral sublimity. Because most analysis of 
Hume’s ‘sublime’ has focused on his revolutionary psychologization of sublime 
experience, with its attendant shift in focus from the aesthetic object to the 
perceiving subject, no one has seen the significance of the distinction I have 
revealed between the natural object of natural sublime experience and the human 
object of what I have called moral sublime experience. This distinction is, 
however, highly significant because it follows a line of distinctions Hume makes 
throughout the Treatise between the natural and the moral. That the sublime 
experience of the later discussion is a distinctly moral experience is evidenced not 
only by the obvious fact that it occurs in Hume’s discussion ‘Of Morals’, but also 
by the fact that in having as its object human heroism—while the natural sublime 
has as its object ‘vastness’ in space and time—this later sublime experience 
involves the relations between humans, or moral subjects. The particular relation 
involved in moral sublimity is that between the perceiving subject and the heroic 
subject/object, and is a uniquely moral relation. 

In standard (not sublime) social interaction, the percipient, in overcoming the 
pain and envy born of comparison with a superior (though not heroic) human 
subject, would, on Hume’s account, be thought, by many, to have achieved an act 
of moral goodness. Hume, himself, of course, is not of the opinion that the 
individual’s ability to ‘overcome’ and be ‘good’ is determined through choice. He 
secs virtue and vice to be as involuntary as beauty and deformity, telling us that 
‘moral distinctions arise from the natural distinctions of pain and pleasure . . . 
[and that] when we receive those feelings from the general consideration of any 
quality or character, we denominate it vicious or virtuous’ (T, 608). The 
distinction between the natural and the moral, then, turns on a judgement. To 
determine that my perception of something causes ‘pain’—hbe it a precipice or a 
hero—is to make a judgement with regard to the respective natures of the thing 
and of myself. To determine that a thing is ‘bad’ because of the pain it causes me 
would, in the case of a precipice (or, incidentally, a dog), be to make a judgement 
about the nature of the thing and of my proximity to it. In the case of a human 
object, however, a determination of ‘viciousness’ reflects a moral judgement, even 
though it arises from the individual’s natural tendency to cause me pain. Such a 
judgement is unique in that it applies solely to human objects—albeit due to a 
mistaken assumption of the moral autonomy of such objects—and applies 
beyond any question of our proximity to that object. It can be bad to be near either 
a great precipice or a mad dog. A human who causes pain is seen to be bad in 
himself. 
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While Hume argues against the validity of this latter statement, showing the 
‘moral’ to be a product of custom, human heroic objects of sublime experience 
nonetheless bear unique status within his moral philosophy. In moral sublime 
experience, the heroic proportions of the elevation of the object of that 
experience cause a temporary overpowering of less acceptable passions by 
sympathy, placing that experience beyond the moral praise or blame of society. 
Although on Hume’s view all judgements deemed ‘moral’ stand ultimately 
outside the moral praise or blame of society, nonetheless in the case of moral 
sublimity it is within the realm of custom—and paradoxically contrary to the 
dictates of custom—that moral culpability is eluded by the object of judgement. 
No matter what constitutes an individual’s natural fears and the moral tendencies 
that are born of those fears, and no matter how ‘custom’ views a hero’s qualities 
when seen to lesser degrees and in isolation, everyone is always and necessarily 
dazzled by a hero to the point of overcoming both the pain that he, by his nature, 
inflicts, and the moral censure that that pain, by its nature, elicits. 

Ironically, then, just as our moral constructions come to bear on natural 
sublime experience, so the natural emerges as integral to moral sublime 
experience. It is in the nature of the relation between human subjects and human 
heroic objects that when such a subject perceives such an object his characteristic 
response—whether it be one of fear and envy or of awe and admiration—will be 
overcome by sublime admiration. In this, Hume’s moral sublime experience 
entails a unique human relation within his science of man. 

Given that ‘sublimity’ has not always been strictly an aesthetic conception, it is 
important that I here, once again, clarify my position on the distinction between 
natural and moral sublimity as being not a distinction between the aesthetic and 
the moral in Hume, but rather a distinction between two types of aesthetic 
experience of the sublime. The earlier—natural sublime experience—is an 
aesthetic experience upon which Hume’s moral philosophy bears, as it helps us to 
understand the respective functions of pride, sympathy, vanity and ‘fancy’, in 
producing that experience. The later aesthetic experrence—of moral sublimity— 
is one which itself bears upon Hume’s moral philosophy as implying, at one point, 
a uniquely aesthetic potential relation between persons. Hence, my purpose here 
has been to deepen our understanding of Hume’s discernible aesthetic 
philosophy; a by-product of this enrichment has been the discovery not only of a 
uniquely ‘moral’ aesthetic sublime experience, but of a uniquely aesthetic moral 
relation within the Treatise. 


CONCLUSION 


While Hume’s remarks on our sublime experience of heroic virtue are ancillary 
to a larger discussion of ‘greatness of mind’, they are nonetheless important to 
our understanding of the conception of aesthetic sublimity which emerges from 
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the Treatise. Hume used the term ‘sublime’ sparingly, and the similarities between 
the two sorts of sublime experience discoverable in the Treatise—similarities 
which render them both ‘aesthetic’ experiences—warrant an analysis of their 
differences. Through this analysis I have uncovered further evidence of the 
interplay of the aesthetic and the moral in Hume. I have also pointed to a unique 
relatnon within Hume’s moral philosophy—between the human subject and the 
human heroic object of moral sublime experience—which bears ironic 
implications regarding the power of human aesthetic nature. We all come to what 
custom—and even Christianity—would deem ‘goodness’ (admiring without 
envy the awe-inspiring qualities of another moral subject) through the subversion 
of individual ‘natures’, and their emergent moralities, by a more universal human 
aesthetic nature. Nature, then, overcomes ‘morality’ which leads, paradoxically, 
to a state of mind which the very morality overcome would call innately good. 
Part of the sublimity, then, of moral sublime experience, lies in the capacity of 
that experience to bring nature and morality to a moment of pure aesthetic 
agreement in all persons, regardless of temperament. While many later theorists 
have viewed the psychologization of aesthetic experience as the crowning 
moment of Hume’s discussion of the sublime, I posit that it is rather this 
moment—of aesthetic agreement in moral sublime experience—that speaks most 
directly to the field of aesthetics of the power Hume saw in the human aesthetic 
‘sense’. 

In spite of what Kant may have thought directly of Hume’s ethics and 
aesthetics, Hume’s notion that envy and its attendant ills are transcended in all 
persons experiencing moral sublimity leads us to add one more possibility to 
Monk’s suggestions of pre-Kantian whisperings in Hume. In demonstrating what 
Kant sees as the aesthetic contribution to moral psychology, Guyer quotes the 
‘General Remark’ which ‘follows [Kant’s] analysis of beauty and sublimity’ in 
which we are told that “The beautiful prepares us to love something . . . apart 
from any interest, [while] . . . the sublime [prepares us] to esteem something 
even against our . . . interest.’ This latter quotation draws attention to something 
that is arguably present in the feature of Hume’s moral sublimity described 
above: moral sublime experience, through the power of aesthetic experience, 
enables us to admire the greatness of another moral subject without the 
customary consideration of self-interest, even when self-interest is jeopardized. 

In the fact that Hume’s moral sublime is distinguished from the natural 
sublime by the uniquely human object of the former type of experience, we find 
a very specific though not obscure reference to the importance to Hume of the 
subtitle of his work: ‘Being An Attempt to introduce the experimental Method of 
Reasoning into MORAL SUBJECTS.’ It mattered to Hume that human subjects are 
moral subjects, and a part of the goal of his Treatise is to distinguish them as such. 
In his notion of moral sublimity—as presented though not named in ‘Of 
Greatness of Mind’—and in its fundamental distinction from natural sublimity, 
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as being an aesthetic experience of a human subject, Hume renders an account of 
moral being as inseparable, at some level, from aesthetic being and through that 
fact renders, however cursorily, an account of the aesthetic sublime as yet 
unheard of in his century, which is neither religious, nor rhetorical, nor purely 
naturalistic but contains, rather, a moral element which is uniquely Humean, 
both in conception and in function. ‘Uniquely Humean’ I say, for although 
Longinus also pointed to the sublime potential of heroic virtue, it is through 
Hume’s discussion that we come to a view of the power of the human aesthetic 
sense, through sublime experience alone, simultaneously to overcome and satisfy 
the human moral sense. 


Elizabeth Neill, University of Western Ontario, Department of Philosophy, Talbot 
College, London, Ontario, Canada N6A 3K7. 
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SPARKLE AND SHINE 
Thomas Leddy 


Wuen I was a child I watched Mister Clean swirl through the kitchen to 
transform it into something that sparkles and shines. Today, we associate these 
qualities with extremes of cleanliness. To that extent we also sometimes reject 
them as aesthetically unimportant—nothing more than a reminder of the silliness 
of the 1950s. Yet sparkle and shine are qualities that pervade our lives aesthetically. 
Moreover, they are generally thought to be positive. Consider some of the kinds of 
things that can be admired for sparkle and shine. First, there are things that 
literally sparkle, in the sense that they actually give off sparks: fires, sparklers and 
fireworks, when they are not dangerous, are pleasurable to watch. If, as Aquinas 
says, beauty is that which gives us pleasure in the apprehension, then these things 
are beautiful. But something need not literally produce sparks to literally sparkle. 
Stars sparkle only in appearance and yet this is considered part of their beauty. 
Similarly, torchlight parades and city lights sparkle in the distance. Jewels, 
particularly diamonds, sparkle, and again, this is part of why we value them 
aesthetically. This is also true for glass, gold and silver. Shine also plays a role in 
everyday aesthetics. It is associated with products made out, of the above- 
mentioned materials, as well as steel, aluminium, porcelain and plastic. A 
beautiful kitchen shines with these materials, hence the need for Mister Clean. 
An important part of the attraction of new products is their shine: the shiny new 
car, for example. 

Yet the sophisticated purchaser of the 1990s may prefer matted colours over 
those that are shiny or glossy. And sometimes sparkle and shine are thought to be 
negative aesthetic traits. We may disapprove of shiny noses or trousers.’ And 
although the sparkle of Las Vegas lights is loved by Robert Venturi it is hated by 
others. Negative terms such as ‘glitzy’ and ‘gaudy’ are sometimes associated with 
sparkle and shine. ‘Glitzy’ (a recent word probably derived from a combination of 
glitter and ritzy) is used to refer to something which is ‘glitteringly fantastic but 
in poor taste’? Yet the closely related term ‘glitter’ (from the old German 
‘glitzern’ sparkle, and related to the German ‘gleissen’ for shine) is generally used 
more positively, as when someone is intrigued by the glitter of the big city. 
Glittering is also positive for necklaces, personalities, and white porcelain. It is 
strongly tied to surface appearances and is often considered aesthetically 
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superficial. Something that is ‘gaudy’ (from Latin ‘gaudium’ for joy, by way of 
Middle English for making merry) is glaringly colourful or ornate and showy. 
The term is closely associated with bad taste, which is not the case, mostly, for 
‘sparkle’ or ‘shine’. 

Why then, given the generally positive attitude to sparkle and shine, do we 
often associate these, terms with such negative aesthetic qualities as ‘glitzy’ and 
‘gaudy’ and the superficiality of ‘glitter’? The answer, I think, is complex. First, 
attraction to sparkle and shine is often associated with the aesthetic values of the 
working class and the poor. So middle-class and wealthy people may seek to 
differentiate themselves from others by rejecting these qualities. Second, it is 
often associated with children, for instance ın their classroom art projects. Thus 
adults may see it as a sign of maturity to downplay these qualities. Third, it tends 
to be associated with folk customs and pre-industrial societies. This gives 
members of industrial and imperialist nations reason to malign ıt. Yet, ironically, 
the upwardly mobile imperialist will eagerly spend money on jewellery, fancy cars 
and new homes with swimming pools—all things that sparkle and shine. Fourth, 
it is associated with the concept of beauty, and beauty has not been highly valued 
in western culture during the modernist and postmodernist eras. Fifth, choice of 
matt or somber colours over surfaces that sparkle and shine may be due to mood 
or character as much as to class, age, culture or historical moment. Sparkle and 
shine are associated with cheerfulness, and sometimes we can have too much of 
that. A person who is in 2 dark mood may see bright lights as hostile, and prefer 
the dark cloud to the silver lining? 

Yet even those who are positive towards beauty might well oppose any central 
connection between it and sparkle and shine. Beauty has often been associated 
with something that 1s eternal and unchanging, whereas the beauties of sunsets, 
fireworks and waterfalls seem ephemeral. Perhaps, then, the need to reject sparkle 
and shine as aesthetic qualities is based on their ephemerality. 

Yet ephemerality is not always aesthetically rejected. Its importance in Japanese 
aesthetics has often been noted: cherry blossoms are highly valued because their 
blooming period is very brief.‘ It also plays a central role in the Chicano concept 
of rasquachismo. As Tomas Ybarra-Frausto explains, ‘things that are rasquache 
possess an ephemeral quality, a sense of temporality and impermanence’.3 

Rasquache features the properties of sparkle and shine in ways that might seem 
gaudy and tasteless to people trained in European culture: ‘In the realm of taste, 
to be rasquache is to be unfettered and unrestrained, to favor the elaborate over the 
simple, the flamboyant over the severe. Bright colours (chillantes) are preferred to 
somber, high intensity to low, the shimmering and sparkling over the muted and 
subdued. In contemporary art an example of rasquache is the glass work 
sculptures of Mexican artists Jamex and Einar de la Tore. 

The importance of qualities of sparkle and shine in Chicano culture contrasts 
to their relative unimportance or even rejection in New England or Northern 
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European Protestant communities. What the latter might call ‘glitzy’ and ‘gaudy’ 
the former may value. Since aesthetics as a philosophical discipline in the 
English-speaking world has been dominated by members of the latter 
communities it is not surprising that it is somewhat hostile to sparkle and shine 
as generally positive aesthetic qualities. But perhaps now is the time to set these 
prejudices aside. 

In this paper I shall argue (i) that sparkle and shine are aesthetic terms; (ii) that 
they have been unduly neglected by 2oth century aestheticians; (it!) that this is- 
due not only to various prejudices mentioned above but also to inattention to the 
deeper dimensions of the qualities referred to by these terms; (iv) that they form 
a ‘core’ to the concept of beauty, although certainly not literal necessary or 
sufficient conditions for beauty; and finally (v) that they may well be 
metaphorical necessary conditions for beauty nonetheless. Along the way I will 
criticize Sircello’s fragmentarian theory of beauty. 


L DISTINGUISHING AESTHETIC FROM NON-AESTHETIC TERMS 


How do we distinguish aesthetic from non-aesthetic? This question must be 
answered before we can know whether ‘sparkle’ and ‘shine’ are, or can be, 
aesthetic terms. Aesthetic terms are ones that are generally used aesthetically in at 
least one of their standard senses. A term is used aesthetically when it is used to 
refer to experiences that are pleasurable or unpleasurable but not connected 
immediately with practical concerns. If I suddenly gain $roo this is pleasurable 
but it is not, or at least not immediately, aesthetic. If] am given pain by my dentist 
this is unpleasant but not a matter of aesthetics. However, purely practical 
pleasures and pains are rare. The finding of $100 may be interpreted as part of a 
story which is pleasing aesthetically. Even the experience in the dental chair can 
be seen in terms of a larger performance by dentist-as-artist—for example in the 
dentist’s reduction or modulation of pain. 

This approach to the aesthetic is both narrower and broader than an carly 
definition of it as simply pertaining to the senses. It is narrower in that many 
things pertain to the senses that have nothing to do with pleasure or displeasure. 
It is broader in that there can be aesthetic experiences that do not pertain directly 
to the senses, for example the pleasure taken in mathematical form as perceived 
through the mind. 

However, as with many conceptual realms, the edges of the aesthetic are 
blurred. The pleasure a father takes in the thought of his new-born child is not 
easily described as purely practical, and therefore it could be aesthetic, particularly 
if a sense of beauty pervades the thought. Yet this element may be overwhelmed 
in turn by feelings of love. Although love is intimately associated with beauty and 
the aesthetic, it has its own sources of power. 

Even moral and intellectual satisfactions can have aesthetic dimensions. J. O. 
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Urmson famously argued that aesthetic satisfactions may be clearly distinguished 
from moral, economic, personal and intellectual satisfactions.” But if beauty, or 
some other aesthetic quality, plays a central role in these satisfactions then, I 
would claim, they are also aesthetic, at least to that extent.® 

Beauty is the most paradigmatic concept of aesthetics. Dictionary definitions of 
‘aesthetic’ typically give it primary place. It is prominent in three out of the six 
senses given in the New Shorter Oxford Dictionary.’ Beauty, I argue, is the core of a 
conceptual field that ranges around and beyond it. All other concepts that come 
into the range of aesthetics do so only if they are related to beauty in relevant 
ways." 

Art, too, is central in the conceptual field of the aesthetic. Not all experience of 
art is aesthetic, and not all aesthetic experience is of art. However, art very often 
is concerned with aesthetic experience. For example, much art draws our 
attention to aesthetic experience in our surrounding environment. Moreover 
much of our non-art aesthetic experience is as if it were of art. 

‘Sparkle’ and ‘shine’ I argue, are aesthetic terms in that they are concerned with 
pleasures not immediately connected with practical problems, and they are 
closely associated with the paradigmatic aesthetic term ‘beauty’. As we shall see, 
they also play a role in our experience of art. But I am not arguing for their 
acceptance as aesthetic terms in virtue of their relation to the evaluation of art. We 
cannot determine that something is a good work of art simply by determining 
that it sparkles or shines, although sometimes these qualities contribute to the 
goodness of works of art. On a highly metaphorical level, however, they may be 
counted good-making, just as beauty may. Before going into these more 
complicated matters it is worthwhile surveying the ordinary, everyday 
experiences of these qualities. 


U. THE FIELD OF SPARKLE AND SHINE 


Our appreciation of nature is strongly associated with sparkle and shine. Most 
people aesthetically admire natural things with these qualities. Nor does this 
seem to be limited to specific cultural groups, although different societies may 
prefer different things for their qualities of sparkle and shine. We admire the 
sparkle of the sea in moonlight.’ Our love of the beach particularly shows our 
interest in these qualities. During the day the foam on the top of the waves 
provides a sparkle effect. The sea often shines in various lights. The sand itself 
sparkles in the light. Even sunsets are considered more beautiful when seen from 
a beach. 

Our appreciation of other aspects of nature also draws on these qualities. Dew 
on a spider’s web in sunlight contributes to its beauty. The sparkle of sprayed 
water adds to the aesthetic pleasure we take in waterfalls and fountains. Ice also 
gains beauty from its sparkling qualities. Would the snowflake be as striking if it 
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were pattern alone? Even many of the delightful effects of shadows are a function 
of the sparkling light of the fires that cast them, or of the interstices of sparkling 
light between fragmented shadows—say of leaves in the wind.” Flowers do not 
sparkle generally, unless we observe them in a gentle breeze: yet their petals often 
shine, and the brightness of their colours sensuously attract us.” 

Then there are more metaphorical forms. The most important of these relate 
to humans. Eyes are sometimes said to sparkle or shine. So too, personalities. 
Wits scintillate. Virtues shine. This is part of why we can refer to character as 
beautiful. Doing so signifies something like emanation of an inner light. 

In an earlier article I discussed ‘neat’, ‘messy’, ‘clean’ and ‘dirty’, as everyday 
surface aesthetic qualities neglected by aesthetics. Add to these ‘sparkle’, ‘shine’, 
and such associated qualities as ‘brilliant’, ‘glow’, ‘gleam’, ‘glitter’, ‘lustre’, ‘sheen’, 
‘gloss’, ‘glaze’, ‘burning’, ‘splendour’, and various opposites, such as ‘dull’, ‘drab’, 
‘pale’, and ‘muddy’."* These are also everyday surface aesthetic qualities. They too 
are generally not found in contemporary lists of aesthetic qualities. 

To be sure, we do find the terms ‘luminous’ and ‘bright’ among Hermer€n’s 
‘Nature Qualities’, and again ‘vivid’ and ‘dull’ among Goldman’s ‘second-order 
perceptual terms’.'° Sibley mentioned ‘highly polished’, ‘bright’ and ‘vivid’ as 
terms which may be used in expressions of aesthetic admiration." There is place 
for ‘sparkle’ and ‘shine’ in current taxonomies. Still, these terms do not 
themselves appear. Nor have they been analysed. 

But my intention is not simply to add items to a taxonomy, or even to add an 
entirely new category of items. Sparkle and shine have a deeper meaning, and this 
is mainly what I wish to explore here. Their attraction as aesthetic qualities is not 
just a matter of surface. It would be a mistake, for example, to identify them 
simply with the reflective qualities of surfaces. A person’s eyes may be said to 
sparkle because we think they provide a window to the soul. ‘True, the term 
‘sparkle’ is often identified with shallow aesthetic effects, but as we have seen, this 
may be due to various prejudices. The term ‘shine’, by contrast, often represents 
the symbolic emergence of deep inner light. 

Perhaps because of this, these concepts have not been neglected in the history 
of aesthetics. Plato was aware of them when he had Socrates argue against 
Hippias that addition of gold to something is neither necessary nor sufficient to 
make it beautiful.’® Plotinus was more positive. He criticized the theory of beauty 
as symmetry since it only allowed beauty in compounds and thus excluded the 
loveliness of colour and the beauty we find in such things as the light of the sun, 
gold, lightning, stars and individual musical tones, none of which have parts." 
Augustine similarly insisted that beauty consists not only of suitable relationship 
of parts but also in pleasing colour and light.” Isodore noted that ‘marble pleases 
because of its whiteness, metals because of their sheen, and precious stones 
because of their glitter’.?! Sparkle and shine are central to Medieval aesthetics, 
especially in the concept of claritas, which has been translated variously as clarity, 
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brightness, light and lustre. Aquinas held that beauty consists in harmony or 
proportion and in claritas. 

Although sparkle, shine and daritas lost importance in the Enlightenment (Kant 
demoted colour to the level of mere charm), they returned again in the Romantic 
period where the mind of the artist was thought a source of radiance. William 
Hazlitt writes “The light of poetry is not only a direct but also a reflected light, 
that while it shews us the object, throws a sparkling radiance around it.’ 

Yet, with the possible exception of Guy Sircello, the qualities of sparkle and 
shine have been virtually forgotten in recent years. The neglect of sparkle and 
shine in most contemporary aesthetics is due in part to a certain discomfort 
twentieth-century secular aestheticians have with respect to the concept of the 
spiritual. By contrast, the writers who attended to these qualities from the Middle 
Ages to the Romantic era always emphasized a spiritual dimension. For Plotunus, 
the beauty of this world comes from communion of the Soul with the Ideal-Form 
which flows, like light, from the Divine. He tied the beauty of material things 
with his metaphysical doctrine of emanation from the One, or the pouring of 
light into the material world. During the Middle Ages ‘Light was not only a 
source of joy to the eye, but also an object of mystical reverence, and embodiment 
of beauty.” Claritas, for Aquinas, was the essence of things shining through 
appearance. However, if the spiritual domain is emptied then sparkle and shine 
can only represent something superficial. 


IL SIRCELLO’S THEORY OF BEAUTY 


One of the most important recent theories of beauty is that of Guy Sircello.* The 
aesthetics of sparkle and shine is very much present in Sircello’s numerous 
examples. He refers to the starry night, the ndgeline of the Santa Monica 
Mountains against the morning sky, and the late afternoon sunlight reflecting off 
the waves as examples of beauty. Sircello places much emphasis on beauty of 
colour. All of the examples he gives of beauty of colour turn out to be 
understandable in terms of the aesthetics of sparkle and shine. They are an orange 
cat, a new car, the green coastal hills of Southern California in February, the 
golden coastal hills of Southern California in June, an orange sunset, and a blue 
sky on a brilliant day. Sircello considers how these things might lose their beauty, 
and in each case this is also related to the aesthetics of sparkle and shine: for 
example the orange colour of the cat becomes dingy and dull when the cat is 
covered with mud and grease, the red of the car becomes faded when the car is 
old, and the green of the hills become bleached and dim when winter sets in. 
Sircello is remarkably sensitive to the qualities I have been describing. Oddly 
though, this sensitivity is not to be found by looking at his actual theory. That 
theory, simply stated, is that the beauty of objects can be analysed in terms of 
beautiful properties, and that at least some beautiful properties, for example 
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colour properties, may be reducible to beauties of ‘properties of qualitative 
degree’ (PQD). A PQD is beautiful if and only if it is not a property or 
appearance of a property of deficiency, lack or defect, and it is present in a very 
high degree.” Any object which is not a PQD is beautiful only if it possesses at 
least one PQD to a very high degree. 

A problem with this theory is that ‘brown’ or ‘round’ can be PQDs since they 
are neither properties of deficiency, lack or defect, nor appearances of such, and 
can be present in a very high degree. So, on this theory, such qualities if present 
in high degrees, would be beautiful—which is implausible. Sure, we can see the 
brownish colour or the roundishness of something as beautiful, but this is not 
enough to show that these qualities are beautiful when present in high degree. 

The general problem here is that Sircello tries to have a science-like knowledge 
of beauty where none is likely. He understands the beauty of wholes in terms of 
beauty of parts, and the beauty of parts in terms of qualitative degree. Although 
he insists that qualitative degree is not quantitative, he talks of scales of qualitative 
degree, and even imagines such scales as very precise in certain limited 
conditions.” 

For Sircello, intensity or vividness of colour is sufficient for that colour to be 
beautiful, and vividness is something measurable. Thus he holds that the colours 
in a spectrum reflected by a prism onto a smooth white surface are at the very 
highest degree of vividness, and that therefore such a spectrum presents the 
purest form of the beauty of colour. 

This is deeply problematic. The colour spectrum of a prism, unlike a rainbow 
after a storm over green Californian hills in the spring, is not generally considered 
particularly beautiful. It might be fun to look at, pretty, fascinating, or even, on 
rare occasions, profoundly moving. But it is not paradigmatically beautiful. 
Sircello thinks it the epitome of Medieval ‘radiance’ but it seems rather to be 
something from the Enlightenment—a sign of science. 

Sircello is a fragmentarian about beauty.” This means that for him the beauty 
of an object is nothing but the beauty of all its properties that are beautiful.” I 
would say rather that the beauty of the hills pervades our experience of the hulls. 
Although it makes sense sometimes to say that something is beautiful with 
respect to its colour, this is not the ordinary way we see beauty. We do not simply 
look at the hills and decide that they are beautiful with respect to colour. In 
general beauty emanates from the whole scene. We cannot ultimately separate the 
beauty with respect to colour from the beauty with respect to other features. 
Beauty may, and generally does, apply in several irreducibly overlapping and 
interrelated respects. Beauty, metaphorically, is a shining, which emanates from 
the whole, and from its most inner nature. 

In an odd way, Sircello sees this himself. He stresses that what is beautiful 
about Helen is her skin: that you cannot separate the beauty of her skin, nor even 
the clarity of her skin, from Helen.” True. From which it follows that beauty 
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cannot be fragmented. I do not deny that it is reasonable to say sometimes that 
Helen is beautiful because of the beautiful clarity of her skin: but all this should 
mean 1s that the beautiful clarity of her skin is a centre or focus in an emergent 
beauty that pervades and, metaphorically, glows from within, and outward from, 
Helen. (The structure here is similar to Plotinus’ concept of emanation.) 


IV AND THE SPIRITUAL 


Although Sircello was attracted to a science-like theory of beauty he also 
sometimes defended what he called a secular spiritualism, and it is in this 
respect that his work inspires this paper. Like Sircello, my own talk of spiritual 
qualities is not tied to any metaphysical claims about gods or souls. My point is 
phenomenological: it just happens that the spiritual is an important value-giving 
aspect of the way we experience the world, and this is so regardless of whether or 
not there are gods or souls. T. J. Diffey similarly argues that although the 
modem world ‘does not permit us a Wordsworthian faith in the divinity of 
nature’ nonetheless the beauties of nature can provide us some sort of spiritual 
sustenance.” ; 

It might be argued, however, that the aesthetic concepts of ‘sparkle’ and ‘shine’ 
are conceptually dependent on, or even ontologically emergent upon, non- 
aesthetic qualities of the same name, which themselves can be measured 
scientifically—i.e. that ‘sparkle’ and ‘shine’ have primarily non-aesthetic uses. 
And it is true that there are non-aesthetic uses for ‘sparkle’ and ‘shine’. Mineralo- 
gists, use the concept of ‘lustre’ to characterize the light-reflecting properties of 
various metals. This is a precise science: intensity of lustre depends on amount 
of surface-reflected light.” 

But why should these qualities be given primacy over aesthetic qualities? 
Surely the intensity of aesthetic lustre is based on more complex factors. A 
completely black painting by Ad Reinhardt might have a deep luminosity even 
though there is very little surface-related light. Vividness too, in an aesthetic 
context, is quite different from a scientifically measurable vividness. A patch of 
colour in a de Kooning painting may be powerfully vivid because of its 
compositional placement and its psychological reverberations. In short, we can 
believe that aesthetic phenomena are emergent upon and from the natural world 
without assuming that they must be emergent in a one-to-one way from 
non-aesthetic qualities of the same name. 

An interesting problem may be raised at this point. Part of the reason why I 
believe that sparkle and shine have a deeper dimension is because they are used to 
refer to persons: their eyes, their personalities, their styles, their wits, their 
characters, their virtues. But it might be argued that ‘sparkle’ and ‘shine’ are not 
being used here aesthetically, but ethically. This would assume, however, that 
ethical qualities cannot themselves have aesthetic qualities—that virtue for 
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instance cannot be beautiful—or that if the term ‘beauty’ is being used to refer to 
virtue then it is being used ethically, which is absurd.” I would argue that 
whether someone has a sparkling wit, style, or character is mainly a matter of 
aesthetics, albeit with an ethical side. Even the shining property of a noble 
character is an aesthetic feature of something ethical. Whether or not a person’s 
moral character shines like a jewel is independent of the question of whether or 
not that person is good, for we could imagine a world in which ethical qualities did 
not themselves have aesthetic qualities. The important point for my purpose is 
that sparkle and shine, when taken aesthetically, are not simply surface features of 
aesthetic objects, but also often refer to something deeper that shines through, 
whether it be ethical or spiritual. 


V IN EVERYDAY AESTHETICS 


We can only speculate concerning the origins of our interest in sparkle and shine. 
Controlled fire is one of the first great inventions of humans. Thus, the 
experience of pleasurable contemplation of a fire may go back a long way. Most 
would agree today that a fire that does not produce actual sparks is somehow less 
beautiful, hence the inadequacy of gas fires. 

Humans have long been fascinated by the sun, moon and stars. These shining 
things are often described as gods in ancient mythologies. Many natural pheno- 
mena are thought beautiful because of some association with sparkle and shine. 
Sunsets are beautiful at least in part because of brilliant, bright and shiny colours. 

But note that although the sun always shines literally in the sense that it emits 
rays of light, it is usually not considered beautiful in itself. The beauty of 
sunshine seems, rather, to depend on indirection: the shimmer of silver linings 
on clouds, the shine of dawn light on a landscape, the way a sun’s ray passes 
through the clouds, the reflection of a winter sun on a lake. Things sparkle and 
shine in the sun, for example an island, a lovely pond, a new house or just a 
beautiful morning. 

Rainbows, those exemplars of popular beauty, also exhibit many connections 
with sparkle and shine. They have brilliant colours, they shimmer against a darker 
background, and they seem to give off their own light. These are not the only 
things that make rainbows beautiful to us: their amazing order, their dramatic 
curve across the sky, and their ephemeral nature all add to their beauty. Yet 
without brilliant luminosity 2 rainbow would be much diminished. 

Another primal association with sparkle and shine is the importance of these 
qualities in precious metals and stones. Gold, silver, diamonds and precious 
stones have already been mentioned. In general, jewellery is associated with 
sparkle and shine. And even when the elements of a piece of jewellery do not 
individually sparkle they may produce a sparkle effect when combined together in 


long strings. Although we have examples of paintings going back 35,000 years, 
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examples of beads go back as far as 250,000 years. As Ernst Fischer once remarked, 
attraction to shining and glittering things may have played a role in the origins of 
ees 

Cosmetics and personal grooming draw heavily on the aesthetics of sparkle and 
shine. Lip gloss and lipstick make the lips shiny. Hair creams and pomades are 
used to bring out the hair’s gleam. This is not limited to the West but is found in 
most parts of the world. For example, the young men of the hunter-gatherer tribe 
the [Kung San use a dust of sparkling black stone to colour their hair.” 

Yet the art of cosmetics is not simply a matter of putting shiny or sparkling 
substances on the body. It is intended to enhance the abovementioned sparkle and 
shine of the person him or herself. This is especially true for the eyes. As men- 
tioned earlier, we see the eyes as windows to the inner self, and we often think we 
can see things about a person in his or her eyes. The placing of liner around the 
eyes, the design of glasses, the shaping of eyebrows and lashes, are all intended to 
enhance beauty associated with the eyes’ capacity to sparkle and shine. 

Consider also the role these qualities play in fashion. Obvious examples are the 
use of sequins and the shiny qualities of satin and some other materials, as well as 
metallic threads, mirrors, buttons made of shiny shell, and other elements in 
fashion which literally sparkle in light. Less obvious is the use of bright colours 
and complex weaves or folds, or translucent materials, starched whites or lacy 
frills to produce a sparkle effect. 

Another area associated with sparkle and shine is polish. Polishing goes far 
beyond cleaning. It makes things sparkle and shine, as when we polish shoes, 
silverware, cars and apples. Metaphorically we polish papers and styles. Even 
people can be polished, in the sense of having culture and being refined. Again, to 
claim that someone is polished is clearly an aesthetic, rather than an ethical 
judgement. 

Lights and lighting also participate in the aesthetics of sparkle and shine. 
Contemporary Christmas lights are designed to turn on and off rapidly, 
producing a sparkle effect. The shine of artificial light on puddles at night or on 
new-fallen snow can be aesthetically satisfying. Lighting also serves to heighten 
other sparkle effects, for example those of costume and cosmetics. Lighting can 
provide highlighting for works of art to enhance their inner luminescence. 


VL SPARKLE AND SHINE IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


A painting or sculpture can sparkle and shine because it has been recently cleaned. 
I was once overwhelmed by a show of carefully washed Monets. But the 
importance of sparkle and shine in painting and sculpture goes far beyond this. 
Sculptures and carvings are often designed to shine. We observe the polish on 
sculpture with pleasure. Many cultures, for instance the Inuit, stress the import- 
ance of polish in their carved artefacts.* Shining luminosity plays a strong role in 
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the aesthetics of Yoruba sculpture as well. The positive aesthetic effect of shine 
is also reinforced in these cases with positive aesthetic effects of smoothness to 
touch. 

Some contemporary artists, most notably Jeff Koons and Haim Steinbach, play 
on the effect of sparkle and shine and its relation to our consumer culture.” 
Christo’s ‘Running Fence’ displayed an interest in the aesthetic effects of 
reflected light. Many contemporary sculptors, for example Linda Benglis and 
Owen Morrel, stress the shiny surface of aluminium in their works, as did older 
figures like Brancusi.” But the importance of sparkle and shine would not be 
discernible simply by looking at contemporary Western art, much of which seeks 
to produce more subtle, complex or sophisticated aesthetic effects. This is one of 
the reasons why these qualities have been ignored in contemporary aesthetics and 
why I have focused on everyday aesthetic experience in this paper. 

Traditional painters, however, have often attended to our appreciation of 
sparkle and shine by way of the subjects they represent. Thus many paintings 
have dwelt on such topics as rainbows, jewellery and shiny cloth. Portrait painters 
have brought out the shiny quality in hair, teeth and eyes. Since the sparkle and 
shine of things in nature are hard to catch, their portrayal has been a special pride 
of realist painters. Constable, for example, tried to give a sparkling quality to his 
work through the use of white highlights.” 

Yet many of the techniques that Constable used so well in the nineteenth 
century are to be found in the popular art galleries of Carmel and Laguna Beach. 
Such paintings are designed to maximize sales, and thus seek to draw on aesthetic 
effects that are loved by the greatest number. The seascape, with special emphasis 
on the sparkle of the waves, is a popular theme. 

The aesthetically sensitive viewer cannot bear looking at these works, and they 
are often thought of as examples of kitsch. The association of sparkle and shine 
with kitsch contributes to their non-acceptance by philosophers as aesthetic 
qualities. Much has been said about kitsch in recent years, and I do not intend to 
go into the subject here. The main problem with these paintings is their lack of 
subtlety and complexity. A Rembrandt may equally draw on the aesthetics of 
sparkle and shine, but in a way that moves profoundly. 


VO. SPARKLE AND SHINE AS CORE CONCEPTS TO BEAUTY 


Why do we find sparkle and shine attractive? It is hard to say. Clean things sparkle 
and shine. But this is not reason enough for our fascination. Nonetheless, it 
seems clear that sparkle and shine are primal in some way. In English we use 
superlatives like ‘brilliant’ and ‘illuminating’ in relation to things of beauty: 
including plays, performances and individuals of great intelligence. Very young 
children are attracted more strongly to bright colours, shiny things, glitter, and 
the sparkle effects of marbles, soap-bubbles, kaleidoscopes, etc. In kindergarten, 
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sparkle is one of the main components of decoration and aesthetic delight. But 
kindergarten is not the only place where an aesthetics of sparkle and shine is 
exhibited. When asked to talk about beauty, college students typically talk about 
waterfalls, ocean beaches, jewels, fashion, sunsets, flowers and the shining inner 
beauty of persons, as well as works of art that depict these things. 

None of this is to say that beauty should be defined in terms of sparkle and 
shine. Neither is sufficient for beauty. Something that sparkles can be glitzy or 
tawdry. Something that shines may do so glaringly. Nor is either necessary for 
beauty. In a recent article, Ronald W. Hepburn speaks of “Tree branches twisted 
with age or by wind, a towering thundercloud, black water beneath a steep rocky 
hillside’, all of which may have a haunting beauty and yet have no obvious 
connection with sparkle and shine.” 

Yet we should not be too quick to accept supposed counter-examples to the 
thesis that sparkle and shine are necessary for beauty. Although it is not 
immediately clear that the beauties of tragedy are associated with sparkle and 
shine, we may recall that character is central to tragedy, and that the shining 
qualities of virtue in character often play an important role in our experience of 
this form. Moreover, we speak of the tragic work as illuminating human 
experience, as being brilliant, and so forth. 

In the end, it is not very helpful to think about aesthetic concepts in terms of 
necessary and sufficient conditions. Talking in terms of core, central or paradigm 
concepts is preferable. Sparkle and shine, I argue, are core concepts to the concept 
of beauty, just as beauty is a core concept to the concept of aesthetics. A core 
concept is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition for something else. Nor 
is there always only one core concept in a domain. It is certain that there are other 
core concepts for beauty. Symmetry, harmony, proportion and fittingness are not 
immediately associated with sparkle and shine, and yet they play an important 
role in our concept of beauty. 

What makes something a core concept? A core concept, although neither a 
necessary nor a sufficient condition, vibrates with significance, touching most 
aspects of the larger concept whether directly or indirectly. It provides a powerful 
perspective on the whole. A core concept is one around which others in the 
domain conceptually orbit, at least for a time. An example of a core concept is 
‘landscape’ in environmental aesthetics. It is neither necessary nor sufficient for 
an element of environmental aesthetics to be a landscape, and yet discussions of 
environmental aesthetics constantly refer back to this concept. 

As I have suggested, the designation of one concept as a core does not exclude 
the possibility of other core concepts for the same domain.“ Often core concepts 
are mistakenly taken to be necessary or sufficient for the domain in question. 
They might be referred to as ‘essences’. However, the term ‘essence’ is 
ambiguous between ‘core’ and that which is defined in terms of necessary and 
sufficient conditions. Attempts to get at essences are often attempts to illuminate 
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a domain by illuminating a core concept in that domain. Classic definitions of art 
can be seen as attempts to portray art in terms of certain core concepts, for 
example the concept of imitation or that of expression. An example of a core 
concept mentioned earlier is ‘beauty’ as a, or even the, core concept to ‘aesthetics’. 
We are not speaking here of a property which is shared by many but not all items 
in a class, but rather of a concept which presides over a domain of interrelated 
concepts and which helps to form the whole into an organic whole. When there 
is more than one core concept in a domain these compete for dominance. 

Some might still think that sparkle and shine are peripheral to beauty, and so it 
is worthwhile to review my argument that they are not. First, they were not 
considered peripheral from the time of Plotinus to that of the Romantics. They 
really only fell out of favour in the twentieth century. Recent developments, such 
as multiculturalism in the arts, and a new stress placed on our everyday aesthetic 
experience, encourage their return to the centre. They are not peripheral in 
various non-Western aesthetics traditions, for example the Japanese, the Chicano 
or the Yoruba. Nor are they peripheral to the development of aesthetic 
appreciation of children. And, as I have shown, they play an important role in the 
aesthetics of everyday life. Second, although they have often been associated with 
the glitzy, the glaring and the superficial, this 1s largely because of various 
prejudices, including especially our secular nervousness about their positive, 
deeper side. 

I would like to propose now an additional argument for the core nature of 
sparkle and shine. This requires distinguishing between different levels of 
metaphorical meaning. Something may sparkle in a strongly literal sense if it gives 
off sparks. It may sparkle, still literally but not in that strongly literal sense, if it 
reflects light in a multiplicious way, as for example through many small mirrors. 
It may also sparkle metaphorically if it produces effects in us similar to that of 
literal sparkle. Now my suggestion is that something may not be beautiful if it 
does not shimmer, shine, sparkle or glow metaphorically. That is, sparkle and shine 
may be metaphorically necessary conditions for something to be beautiful even 
though they are not literally necessary. It would seem odd to say that something 
is beautiful and also deny that it shines in some sense. Beautiful things have an 
we seem to give forth a light On this account, even Hepburn’s ‘black water 
“-¥ heath a steep rocky hillside’ would metaphorically glow. 

This would explain something about kitsch. Although kitsch may sparkle and 
shine literally, it fails to do so metaphorically. Metaphorical sparkle and shine 
point to deeper dimensions of experience. Ironically, some things, for example a 
Japanese tea bowel, can have metaphorical sparkle and shine while not having the 
qualities literally, or while having them literally but only in small parts. If sparkle 
and shine are metaphorically necessary then assuredly they are not merely 
peripheral to beauty. 
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VO CONCLUSION 


The qualities of sparkle and shine are at the core of the concept of beauty, and 
since beauty is a paradigmatic concept in aesthetics, they are at the core of 
aesthetics itself. They have been neglected in recent years for a variety of reasons 
which I have listed. They play a central role as surface qualities in the aesthetics 
of the natural environment, of everyday life and of art. But they have a deeper 
meaning in terms of the shining through of spirit. I have discussed this 
phenomenologically, without positing the existence of souls or gods. I have 
argued that sparkle and shine are core concepts, and have explained the notion of 
‘core concept’ as opposed to the notion of ‘necessary and sufficient conditions’. 
Finally, I have developed the notion that although sparkle and shine are not literal 
necessary conditions for beauty they may well be metaphorical necessary 
conditions. 


Thomas Leddy, Professor, Department of Philosophy, San Jose State University, San Jose, 
California, USA. 
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DANCE METAPHORS: A REPLY TO 


JULIE VAN CAMP 
Trevor Whittock 


IN HER recent article Julie Van Camp 1s of the opinion that I have not made a 
convincing case that there is such a thing as non-verbal metaphor or that it 
accounts for meaning in dance.’ As she and I are wide apart on a number of 
points, and as the issues she raises touch on absorbing problems of cognition and 
aesthetics, including aspects of categorization, metaphor theory and the under- 
standing of dance, some further discussion seems called for. 

My original article was primarily directed towards claiming that metaphors are 
to be found in dance and explaining bow this could be so. I was not concerned 
with the various other ways in which dance could have meaning, though 
subsequently I have had published a paper in which I list some eighteen different 
types of dance meaning. I would add that these are the sorts of meanings that 
dance critics take into account when advancing their mterpretations of choreo- 
graphed works.* 

Van Camp’s critique hinges mainly on a few basic premises. First, she says, 
metaphor has traditionally been considered a linguistic device. (Irue. But the 
argument from tradition is not in itself a strong argument, especially when 
the tradition is one that is increasingly being called into question.*) Secondly, 
citing Monroe C. Beardsley and Nelson Goodman, Van Camp asserts metaphor 
involves a ‘category mistake’ and criticizes me for not showing or realizing this. 
Actually, my account of metaphor does not rely on the idea of a category error: 
rather T used the notion of one domain being used to restructure an alien domain. 
(‘Category mistake’, though occasionally applicable, is a not a necessary ingre- 
dient for most metaphors, including literary ones. Further, there are category 
errors which are not metaphors.) Another tenet held by Van Camp is that 
categories are necessarily verbal, and she argues that I do not prove the existence 
of ‘non-verbal’ categories. 

Let me begin by commenting upon the difficulties inherent in using a term like 
‘non-verbal.’ Clearly, any philosophical discussion of artistic strategies and 
responses uses words, and it uses words to discuss things that are not of necessity 
themselves primarily verbal. Silent movies, for example, for much of the time do 
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not actually employ words; dance sequences may employ music but they do not 
normally employ words. In a clear sense we may say that these are primarily 
‘non-verbal’ arts. Those who say, as I acknowledge some theorists and philoso- 
phers have, that metaphors can only exist in an artistic medium that is verbal, are 
also denying that it exists in ‘non-verbal!’ media such as film or dance. This view 
I consider to be mistaken.“ 

In this dispute neither side is denying the importance of language, nor its 
ubiquity in thought and expression. Clearly, we all grow up in the web of 
language, and much that we see, feel and do is coloured by our language. But to 
say this is not to deny the existence of pictorial or kinaesthetic experiences, 
structures and conventions. For example, it is possible to talk about perspective in 
words, but actual perspectives in paintings are not created through words but 
through pictorial means. We can speak of harmony in music, but harmonies are 
not verbal structures, and there is a sense in which the ability to hear them must 
precede our conceptualizing them. Indeed, even to use terms like verbal or 
language is to acknowledge the existence of things which are non-verbal and 
non-linguistic. (I am not one of those who believe that language is all-embracing 
or that there is nothing outside the text, claims which do not seem even coherent 
to me.) 

From the fact that language is inextricably woven into virtually everything that 
we do or know, it does not follow that what we do or know is totally dependent 
on linguistic representation.” Clearly language and experience are intertwined, and 
when we speak of them as separate we do so for particular purposes and 
emphases. For instance, interaction of language with what we experience does not 
rule out a broad sense in which some media (poetry, the novel) are appropriately 
called verbal, and others (dance, film, painting) non-verbal. (We might say this is 
a weak sense of the term ‘non-verbal’.) When I wrote about ‘non-verbal’ in my 
paper I was in part concerned with those aspects of dance that owe least to words, 
and that indeed in many cases cannot be ecasily—if at all—articulated verbally. 

Van Camp’s view, however, is that when I said that some things are primarily 
‘non-verbal’ because our classifications derive from them rather than from other 
words, two notions are being confused, namely learning and learning about. She 
writes: ‘Granted that we learn to do many things by non-verbal experience, it 
does not follow that we learned to categorize them in the absence of language.’ But 
neither (as she does concede) do we categorize many things without our 
categories being directly derived from how we experience those things through 
our bodies. It is well-established that the body plays an enormous role in the 
formation of our categories. We need only think of notions such as forward and 
back, up and down, balance and imbalance, and the influence they have on 
evaluative categories such as progressive, retarded, clean, filthy, rational and 
irrational, to realize that many of our concepts derive directly from the nature of 
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the bodies we inhabit. It has been pointed out, for instance, that even the Marxist 
theory of classes is based upon the notion of the human body as the body politic.’ 

From the fact that language pervades our lives, however, it does not follow that 
our categories are, or even essentially are, all verbal in nature. The problem, 
-however, in suggesting that there may be categories that are non-verbal (in a 
strong sense of that term) is how to demonstrate this, since any type of argument, 
other than pointing, is likely to be employing language and hence carry the 
suggestion that a particular category is inevitably verbal. Clearly this is how my 
example of balance has been taken by Van Camp. However, her own position is 
undermined when she goes on to offer in this connection the example of colours. 
True, she acknowledges we learn about them by experiencing them, but she 
suggests that it does not follow from this that our category of ‘redness’ is 
primarily non-verbal. On the other hand, I would ask, how can we claim it is in 
essence a verbal category? Someone congenitally blind, though he may possess 
the word ‘red’, surely does not possess the appropriate category, for there is no 
way he can assign, as the sighted can, specific visual sensations to this category. 

Let me point to another example. I take it that identifying something as X 
entails applying the category X. Presumably we identify it as X because of certain 
features it displays which we have learnt belong to the category. The category 
itself may be verbal, and we may also possess verbal categories for identifying 
individual predicates of the thing. For example, a sonnet, which we identify 
through well-known characteristics such as: it has fourteen lines, each line begins 
with a capital letter, it has a rhyme-scheme, and so on. But are there not Xs we 
cannot verbally categorize so easily? Take the walk of my friend. This may be 
something I have never thought about. I see someone walking down the road in 
the distance and I say to myself now, “That’s my friend. I know her walk.’ How 
do I know her walk? Not by or through words. Few people are able to specify the 
features of an individual’s walk, yet all who make such an identification have to 
be recognizing features they cannot verbally name. I suggest that in this case we 
have an example in action of what is primarily a non-verbal category. Nor is this 
a trivial example, for it is recognized that non-verbal categories play an important 
part in interpersonal behaviour and bodily communications, and consequently 
are vital to our daily lives.® So is it so unreasonable, given instances such this, to 
claim that we cannot possess categories that are primarily non-verbal? 

It is much to the point that interpersonal behaviour and associated bodily 
communication are central to dance, and comprise much of the material with 
which choreographers regularly work. This is why, I would suggest, dances can 
and do communicate so intensely and powerfully to audiences. They bespeak | 
human modes of awareness that verbal languages do not adequately delineate. 

Van Camp’s assumption that all categories are verbal governs much that she 
says. Writing of dance movements, which in themselves she acknowledges to be 
‘non-verbal’, she nevertheless says that we still ‘put verbal labels on them’, and 
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adds that instructors teach such movements not only through demonstration but 
also through verbal instruction. But not all movements that appear in choreo- 
graphic works are conventional and labelled movements. Even in classical dance, 
where the ballet vocabulary is the basis of steps, specific nuances of rhythm, 
timing, musicality, movement accentuation, and the play with weight may be 
more important than the basic steps themselves. Such combinations, often 
occurring uniquely, have no verbal labels.? Audiences watching ballet also do not 
necessarily (or even usually) know the names for many of the steps, but it is not 
the case that their appreciation of the dance is thereby truncated. 

Indeed, the notion that verbal labelling of movements plays an intrinsic part in 
the understanding of what a dance is about seems to me wholly false. Much more 
important, indeed, are the ways movements relate to significant aspects of human 
behaviour, actions, feelings, desires and relationships. It is also interesting to note 
that, when creating their dances, choreographers may at times resort to labelled 
movements, but as often as not they explore movement possibilities by physically 
trying out movements on bodies (their own or their dancers), or by employing 
metaphors rather than labels when instructing their dancers: Think of yourself as a 
tortured spider; go on, sail dear to the moon; I want you to respond emotionally like a boat in 
choppy water. Metaphor, precisely because it involves an alien domain being thrust 
upon another domain, is a way of escaping the encrustments of labels. 

Van Camp’s other assumption, that metaphors must involve ‘category 
mistakes’, governs much of her later argument. She questions, for instance, 
whether one thing in dance can be mistaken for another, whether one domain can 
be deliberately confused with another. ‘There do not seem to be any rules for 
what would count as 2 [category] mistake’, she says. I do not know what rules 
there can be in dance (or for that matter in literature) for recognizing the 
imposition of one domain’s structure upon another domain’s except through the 
surprise of seeing one thing being presented as something else. In Christopher 
Bruce’s dance Swan Song, for instance, two guards interrogate a prisoner: some of 
the verbal interrogation is depicted as a soft shoe shuffle. Of course, this can be 
taken literally (there is no reason why interrogators might not like doing soft shoe 
shuffles); but a literal reading of the dance would lose what the metaphor is there 
to tell us, namely that the guards’ demeaning of the prisoner is amusing to them, 
that they are more intent on their own cleverness than on obtaining information 
from the prisoner, and that interrogation is often ‘an act’ aimed at manipulating 
the victim. The brutality is somehow made all the more sinister by portraying it 
figuratively through restrained and relaxed tap steps. We do not need rules to tell 
us this is not normally what we expect an interrogation to look like. (As if there 
could ever be rules covering every possible interaction of domains.) 

Later Van Camp presses her point by remarking, ‘there is no established 
dictionary of movement and thus no possibility of a [category] mistake’. There 
seem to be several fallacies here. A great many literary metaphors are not localized 
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in words—they are embodied in phrases and sentences and, of course, there are 
no lexicons that can cover such phrases and sentences. Nor do dictionaries 
prescribe rules for the non-figurative use of words which, when violated, disclose 
the presence of figuratrve meaning. Furthermore, sentences that can be taken 
perfectly literally as they stand may also be used metaphorically when, as a 
context makes clear, the tenor they speak of belongs to a domain alien to the 
literal reference of the sentence. Violation of literality is not a necessary condition 
for the identification of metaphor.” 

Van Camp criticizes my drawing on Nelson Goodman’s notion of exemplifica- 
tion, saying that Goodman ‘nowhere considers exemplification to be metaphor’. 
Well, neither do I. What I did say is exemplification may function as the vehicle of 
a metaphor. Indeed Goodman himself considers exemplification to be involved 
with metaphor, since he defines expression as metaphoric exemplification, and— 
while his explanation of expression may be somewhat at odds with how the term 
expression is normally understood—he does consider dance to be expressive and 
he quite explicitly claams that metaphor plays a role in dance expression. For 
instance, he says that in his multimedia work Hockey Seen the second period 
expresses various aspects of ‘competition, conflict, violence, frustration, and the 
struggle between aggression and authority, properties which, while they are 
“possessed metaphorically” are not ‘literally exemplified”: no fights, no defeat or 
victory, no punishment, no (intended) violence or injury occur on the stage.’ 

Given Van Camp’s assumption that metaphor is a device of words, rather than 
of thought, she has to deny that metaphors exist in dance at all, and in turn this 
governs her interpretations. Discussing my comments on an early sequence in 
Balanchine’s Apollo that I discussed, she claims I say “The dancer’s curved arms 
and pawing feet are a lyre’ (something which incidentally J did not and do not), 
and she then explains the dancer’s movements in terms solely of representation, 
not metaphor. What I did claim to be important is that (citing Balanchine’s own 
words) the dancer’s curved arms suggest the shape of the instrument and that the 
movement of Térpsichore’s feet likewise suggest the plucking of it. I shall analyse 
the metaphor again in relation to Van Camp’s claims that there is nothing 
figurative in the dance at this point. People do not literally in life pluck a lyre with 
their feet. (Van Camp elsewhere asks how can there be literal movements in 
dance: would not the dancer plucking a lyre with her hands be an instance?) 
Here, however, we have an example of what I referred to later in my article as a 
transposition, whereby something normally enacted by one part of the body is 
carried over (meta pherein, shall we say) to another, thus violating, if not what Van 
Camp calls ‘the rules of a standard vocabulary,’ at least our sense of how things 
are normally done. I suggested further that transposition may be seen as the key 
to many dance metaphors. In this context by means of the transposition we are 
made aware how the steps enact the playing of the music, and I suggested 
consequently that the meaning of the metaphor was an acclamation of ‘dance’s 
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potency to become the music it move to’. Van Camp’s interpretation is that 
Balanchine is using the human body ‘to represent or depict a lyre’. But why would 
he do that? Are we to understand that within the ballet Apollo commends the 
muse of dance simply because she can mime a musical instrument? That would 
seem to lead to a trite interpretation of a dance that Balanchine himself was to say 
was ‘a crucial turning point’ in his life.” Balanchine also cites Stravinsky as saying, 
in connection with this dance, ‘Terpsichore, combining in herself both the 
rhythm and eloquence of gesture, reveals dancing to the world and thus among 
the Muses takes the place of honour beside Apollo.’ 

It would seem Van Camp believes that admitting there might be metaphors in 
dance would threaten our understanding of verbal metaphors. Certainly that is 
the thrust of her saying that ‘Whittock’s notion of non-verbal metaphor results in 
loss of clarity in our understanding of “literal”, “nonsense”, and other dimensions 
of meaning.’ But are our notions of such terms so clear anyway? This is not what 
the findings of cognitive psychologists and psycholinguists tell us.” Except where 
there is a restricted context allowing for a broad contrast, as say in my example of 
playing a lyre above, it is quite as difficult to explain literalness as it is to explain 
metaphor. What makes it particularly problematical is that so often metaphorical 
phrases are embedded in what are taken as literal statements—as in the first part 
of this very sentence. As George Lakoff, Mark Johnson and other recent writers 
have shown, root metaphors underpin many of our concepts. 6 

Van Camp’s discussion of meanings in dance in the final section of her critique 
seems somewhat attenuated. She makes a brief reference to Francis Sparshott 
saying that ‘the very fact of dance has meaning. The fact that a society dances tells 
us something about that society’,'? commenting that this refers only to the 
significance of dance for those societies as something ‘made clear by 
anthropology, sociology, history, and other cultural studies’. What she does not 
consider, however, is that such studies might also valuably not only identify the 
dance movements special to certain societies but also explore the metaphoric 
entailments of these (e.g. ballet’s espousing of the ballerina’s lightness and 
weightlessness as opposed to, say, Indian classical dance’s rooting of the female on 
the earth). 

Similarly, when asking what meaning dance movements might have for the 
dancer, Van Camp only mentions how dancers ‘feel’ their movements and 
consider that to be in some sense ‘meaning’. But the crucial thing is not what 
particular feelings the dancer associates with specific movements (after all, 
floating uplifted on point might evoke in her the pain of her toes), but what 
meaning the movements in themselves express. As when Natalia Makarova 
remarks, ‘In The Sleeping Beauty you cannot improvise with your hands and arms 
as you can in Swan Lake, where the arms are wings, struggling, flapping, a visual 
metaphor of Odette’s confusion and torment.’ 

Turning to how audiences interpret dances, Van Camp says that audiences can 
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obtain meaning in the dance performance it sees, ‘by categorizing the elements of 
the overall performance in ways that relate the performance to other things in the 
experience of the audience’. Since the experience of the audiences must also 
include their experience of metaphorical patterns, it would be surprising, then, if 
audiences did not also perceive and interpret metaphorical patterns in dance. For 
instance, take a conventional metaphor ‘X is a burden’, where that X is not 
something that can be physically carried on one’s shoulders. Two dances spring to 
mind which make use of this, but in each case the quality and nature of the 
dancers’ movements, which are after all the vehicles of the dance metaphors, 
elicit a different experiential understanding of the characters’ psychological 
burden. In Bruce’s Swan Song, the prisoner undergoes increasingly brutal 
assaults. At one stage in the dance he clings to his chair, as if it were a refuge. At 
another stage the chair seems something he cannot disentangle himself from, try 
as he will. He carries it like a burden on his back. Is this a dance depicting how a 
prisoner might carry a chair around? No, we take it metaphorically because 
metaphor is a mode of thinking, not just a verbal game: we read it as the dilemma 
of a man who, undergoing torture, wishes to die, but finds his soul is still 
imprisoned in a body that has become a burden to it. (And when he does die, and 
we sec him move out of his cell to the light, utilizing swan-like movements, we 
interpret it metaphorically again, not as, ‘Oh, look, the prisoner is now depicting 
a swan!’) The other ballet is John Crank’s Onegin. In the final act, Onegin realizes 
he now loves Tatyana whom he once cruelly spurned. He declares his love for 
her. In the pas de deux depicting this incident, at one stage he has hold of her arms 
behind her and dances her backwards; she pulls away, dragging him along, with 
movements that are slow, resolute. Then, as if her strength has waned, she falls 
backwards into his arms, turns and clings to him. We do not interpret all these 
dance movements as literal: rather we read them in the light of basic metaphorical 
patterns, and recognize that the dance is more about internal feelings than about 
outward behaviour. Tatyana still loves Onegin, and her love is a burden to her. It 
takes all her strength to hold onto her duty as wife of another man, and even as 
she seeks to escape her love for Onegin, the pull of that love drains her strength. 
So when she ceases to fight against that love, the release permits her to fall back, 
relaxing into and then embracing her desire. 

My own thoughts about dance metaphors have moved on since I wrote “The 
Role of Metaphor in Dance’. In that paper I was primarily looking at new minted 
movement metaphors, very specific to the dances themselves. What I have come 
to appreciate is that much of the way we read movement, in life as in dance, 
relates to bodily based metaphorical schemas. Mark Johnson, in particular, in his 
book The Body in the Mind, provides a theoretical basis for this claim, and I have 
subsequently elsewhere attempted to show how pervasive this type of schema 
is for generating meaning in dance.” It is still my contention, however, that 
the very specific shape and quality of danced movements—many defying verbal 
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labelling—frequently are made the vehicles for metaphors, and it remains my 
conviction that to attempt to interpret dance works without taking into account 
the dimensions of meaning provided by metaphor is to miss a great deal that is 


there. 


Trevor Whittock, Forge Cottage, High Street, Sharnbrook, Bedfordshire. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Understanding Pictures. By DOMINIC LOPES Oxford 
UP. pp. 240, 27 illus. £30.00. 


WHAT IS special about representation by pictures? ' 


Domunic Lopes thinks that the way to answer this 
question 1s through an account of how it is that 
we interpret them. Afficonades will notice that in 
this Lopes follows Flint Schier (Deeper Into 
Pictures, Cambridge U.P. 1986). And at first glance 
the definitions Lopes offers, one for the pictonal 
representation of particular things, one for that of 
properties and lands: 


[DI] ‘A picture “basically portrays” an object 
or scene if and only if it embodies aspectual 
information from it on the basis of which a 
suitable perceiver is able to recognize it’ 
(pp. 51-1 $a). 


[Da] ‘A picture “basically depicts” a property 
or kind of object F if and only if ıt embodies 
aspectual information derived from Fs on the 
basis of which a surtable percesver is able to 
recognize it as an F (p. 152). 


Schier’s central claim was that pictures engage 
our capacities to recognize (in the flesh) what 
they depict. Lopes accepts that such ‘triggering’ us 
essential to depiction (cf. pp. 136, 152, 173). 

However, closer inspection reveals Lopes’ 
position to contain three other central strands, 
which collectrvely force a reappraisal of the 
definitions. All three find some reflectron in [D1] 
and [Da]. 

First, Lopes makes central use of the nonon of 
information. In this he explicitly (Ch. 5, 43) 
follows Gareth Evans, in The Varieties of Reference 
(Oxford U.P 1982) Evans tned to understand the 
workings of language, and in particular the 
various forms of singular term, through the 
various ways m which the use of such terms 
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interlocks with our ability to acquire, store, and 
pass on information from objects ın our environ- 
ment. Lopes applies these ideas to pictures. One 
key strand in his thinknng is thus that pictures play 
a distinctive role in the passage of information 
from the environment to, and amongst, us 
Pictures provide a distinctrve land of information 
link to what they represent. 

Second, there is something distinctive about 
the information with which pictures deal. Any 
representation (pictonal or linguistic, mental or 
otherwise) must be selective m the information 
It conveys about the object represented. Lopes 
calls the combined commitments and non- 
commitments of a representation the ‘aspect’ 
representation (p. 119). He claims (1) that pictures 
as a group are distinctive in involving a special 
form of non-commutment (Ch. 6, §2) and (u) that 
different pictorial systems differ precisely in the 
sets of commitments and non-commitments they 
allow for (Ch. 6, §3). Hence the definitons’ talk 
of ‘aspectual information’. 

Third, Lopes adopts and extends Walton’s 
famous claim that to see a photograph of 
something 1s to see, quite literally, the object 
photographed. The proposed extension 1s 
somewhat unexpected Not only photographs but 
all pictures are transparent—‘there is as much 
reason to believe that we see through paintings 
and drawings as through photographs’ (p 181). 
Thus third strand connects with the first. Walton’s 
mistake, ın thinking that omly photographs are 
transparent, was to fail to see that even handmade 
pictures are the offspnog of elements in the 
information system, the mental states of artists, 
which are isolated from such higher level states as 
intentions and beliefs (Ch. 9 §4; Ch 8 §§1-3) 
The picture—object informaton link need only 
involve states of the artist which are sub-personal, 
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on-conceptual, and causally related to states of 
the world in ways mimicking the relations that 
hold to mechanical pictures, such as photographs. 

Thus third strand allows us to reconstrue [D1]. 
What does Lopes have in mind in talking of the 
must mean more than smply (1) that the viewer 
interprets the picture as of that thing Since his 
goal is to grve an account of such interpretation, 
he cannot just help himself to the notion ın his 
definitons. He might mean (u) that the picture 
contains information on the basis of which the 
viewer could recognize the particular, were she 
confronted with it in the flesh. This would 
confirm the apparent affinity with Schier’s view, 
that the picture engages those abilities which are 
also deployed im real life encounters with the 
depicted items But, in the light of the 
transparency chim, another reading is possible: 
(11) that the viewer, in seeing the picture, is, quite 
literally, recognizing the depicted particular For if 
to see the picture is literally to see its object, then 
the viewer is in perceptual contact with the 
object, and thus, if she grasps rts nature in the 
appropriate way, 8 recognizing it m the most 
straightforward sense. 

In fact, this reading of [Dı] is not only 
possible, but compulsory. Only thus can we 
understand some of Lopes’ views on pictonal 
aspects. He notes that ordinary, face-to-face 
recognition is ‘dynamic’ (Ch 7, §1). We are able 
to recognize things which we have seen before, 
even if they are somewhat altered, at least along 
certann ‘dimensions of vanation’ and within 
certain limits. Now, this dynamism of our 
recognitional capacities 1s something pictunnog 
exploits. But more than that, it is something 
which picturing itself extends—‘the dimensions 
of vanation across which pictorial recognition us 
dynamic go far beyond those across which 
ordinary recognition uw dynamic’ (p 147). For 
some of the aspects under which pictures present 
their objects are artefacts of the pictormal systems 
in question (Consider here the view of an object 
offered by a portrayal of it in reversed 
perspective.) Reading [D1] as I propose, we can 
make perfect sense of this. Some pictures allow us 
to recognize, quite literally, their objects, even 
though they present them under aspects which 
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no other form of contact with the object could 
involve. Thus such pictures extend the 
dimensions of varianon under which recogniton 
occurs On any reading of {D1] other than that 
proposed, these claims are mystenous 

Thus far I have spoken of [D1], but what of 
[Da]? Lopes’ presentaton (Ch. 7 $6) and 
phrasing suggests that the two are intended as 
close parallels. However, rt is hard to render [Da] 
parallel to [D1] without sacnficing [Da]’s 
plausibilrty. 

First, ıt 1s hard to conceive of property 
depiction as essentially involving an informational 
link to what is depicted. I do not find the notion 
of an information link as clear as Lopes does (pp. 
102-104), but ıt 1s at least clear that it essentially 
involves some kand of non-deviant causal 
connection to the informaton’s ‘source’ (pp. 
183—184, pace 102). Knowing this much about 
information transmission suffices for scepticism 
about its presence in at least some cases Suppose 
that I doodle on a piece of paper, not just creating 
a-D patterns, but constructing items ın pictorial 
particular thing) of a certain shape That shape 
could be pretty much any possible 3-D shape, 
such is the power of picturing. There 1s no 
guarantee that there actually be somethmg of that 
shape, let alone that my picture embodies 
information from that thing, if there 1s one Nor 
need the shape be 2 composite of shapes which 
are m fact instantiated, information from which I 
am transmitnng—that old Humean move will 
simply not cover the full range of shapes the 
picture might depict. So the content of this 
picture does not seem to fit [Da], at least insofar 
as it speaks of ‘information derved from’ things 
with the property represented 

Lopes might try to deal with this case by appeal 
to his account of fictive pictures (Ch. 10). 
Roughly, he follows Evans tm seeing such pictures 
as only make~-believedly refermng to particular 
things Perhaps, then, although the shape doodle 
or kind of thing, it make-believedly does so. 
However, it does not seem at all plausible to 
appeal to make-believe here. Por, unlike m the 
cases Lopes considers in Chapter 10, there seems 
no need for me, or anyone else seeing my doodle, 
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to engage in pretence in understanding it. In fact, 
when you look over my shoulder to see what I 
have been doing, it will be all the same to you, at 
jeast as far as grasping the picture’s content goes, 
whether you take me to be sketching some 
interestingly shaped object I encountered earlier 
or ketung my pictonal imagination nm not. And 
this is for the very good reason that you 
understand the picture simply by letting ıt engage 
your perceptual capacities—perhaps, as Schier 
would have ıt, your ability to recognize things of 
the shape I draw 

My doodle picture is an example of a picture 
with pure property content. Such pictures depict 
properties as instantiated, but do not depict any 
particular as mstantiating them. The doodle 
shows that at least some such pictures threaten 
Lopes’ claims about information links. The 
second difficulty with [Da] 1s that any picture 
with pure property content threatens the chim 
that all pictures are transparent, that they enable 
us to see, quite literally, what they represent. For 
if pure property representing pictures let us see 
(literally) what they depict, we are not restricted 
to seeing particulars and properties instantiated by 
them. We can also sec, for example, a rabbit which 
is not any particular rabbit. Now, advocates of the 
idea that pictures, all or some, are aids to vinon 
are happy to claim that pictures thereby extend 
the range of what we can see. But they usually 
have in mind extensions across temporal or 
physical barriers. If we accept that all pictures are 
transparent, pictures extend vision across logical 
barriers too, altering the categories to which 
secing applies. This is hard to swallow. 

Lopes might respond by modifying his 
tranparency claim. not all pictures are transparent, 
Unfortunately, this move will cost him another 
ambition, one we have yet to consider. In general, 
Lopes ıs something of 2 sceptic about the 
philosophical interest of our experience of pictures. 
He does, however, accept at least some 
experiential constraints on a successful account of 
depiction. One 1s to exphin the fact that pictonal 
experience is, in Wollheim’s phrase, ‘twofold’ 
That is, in one respect the phenomenology of 
pictorial experience reflects features of the 
Picture’s patterned surface, while in another 
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respect it reflects features of the object 
represented (Ch. 2 45). Lopes’ attempt to meet 
this constraint 1s somewhat complex (Ch. 9). In 
essence, he tries to understand twofoldness as a 
consequence of the fact that, on the right account 
of what it 1s to be an object of perception, seeing 2 
picture involves two such objects, at different 
stages in the causal chain—the surface before the 
viewer and the object from which comes the 
information that surface embodies (Ch. 9 §§ 2,6) 
It 1s clear that this attempt makes central use 
transparency there will be no room for a second 
perceptual object, after the picture itself 
However, our experience of every picture exhibits 
twofoldness, whether or not a partcubr is 
depicted. Thus Lopes must either stick with 
transparency for all pictures or abandon the 
attempt to meet the twofoldness constraint. 
These problems suggest that Lopes would do 
well to abandon [Da]’s parallelism with [D1]. 
The account of property depsction should not 
mention information, and should not use the 
notion of recognition in a way requiring such 
depicuon to be transparent, as reading (ii) 
required. But then the only feamble under- 
standing of [Da] us that offered in reading (u), the 
reading on which it basically asserts Schier’s 
in Lopes (Ch. 7 §4) that he feels pressure to offer 
significantly different accounts of the depiction of 
particulars and of properties, but no indication 
that he realizes how that forces his view back 
towards Schier’s.) Worse, what is at stake here 1s 
the more fundamental form of pictomal 
representation. For if it is possible to represent 
properties without particulars, but not vice versa, 
that is surely because the former 1s the basic sort 
of picturing. If pictures can provide informational 
and perceptual links to particukr things, that is 
because they have a content, the representation of 
properties, which cannot itself be construed in 
those terms. And although Lopes devotes Chapter 
4 to views which assert the priority of the 
depiction of either particulars or properties, I do 
not sec that anything he says there meets the 
present port. 
Understanding Pictures is a rich, interesting, and 
suggestive book, although one with some 
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annoying flaws. I found it rather chaotic, with the 
reader left to draw the connections between 
the view’s several elements. (For this reason, the 
above exposition is somewhat tentative ) There 
are also some simple mistakes—in the exposition 
of the views of others (e.g. Peacocke, p. 21; 
Goodman, p. 44; Walton, p. 201), and in Lopes’ 
own chims (eg p. 220, where Lopes mad- 
vertently defines copies as a subset of vanatons, 
and Ch. 10, where * *MB?’ is introduced as an 
operator on propositions, but is used on noun and 
verb phrases). Nonetheless, there 1s a good deal of 
original and engaging thinking, and many useful 
insights into the nature of pictures. The appeal to 
Evans’ notion of the mformation system is 
Intnguing, the clams about transparency 
provocative. In addition to the materal discussed 
above, there are chapters on resemblance (Ch. 1), 
perceptual accounts (Ch a), Goodman (Ch. 3), 
and a good discussion of pictures which are 
variations on other pictures (Ch. 11). Those 
senously interested in depiction will certainly 
find much here to ponder. 


ROBERT HOPKINS 


University of Birmingham 


The Pleasures of Aesthetics By JERROLD LEVINSON. 
Cornell U.P. 1996. pp 312. Cloth: £39.00; 
paper: £15 00. 

THS COLLECTION ıs a thought-provoking, 

enjoyable read; Jerrold Levinson is a clear and 

engaging writer However, it suffers m part from 
what we could call the altar-piece problem: 
however good, the works are not quite 
satufactory when viewed out of their onginal 
context. Of the fifteen essays, four are critical 
notices, two are encyclopaedia entnes, and 
another, ‘Intention and Interpretaton in 

Literature’, was originally wntten as a commen- 

tary on a number of articles in another collection 

(although Levinson has revised it considerably 

and made it more self-standing). In defence, as 

Levinson says in his introduction, the critical 

notices are on substantal contributions to the 

Isterature m the discussion of which interesting 

and ongnal points are made. The books in 
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question are Gregory Curme’s An Ontology of Art, 
Richard Wollhesm’s Printing as an Art, Noel 
Carroll's The Philosophy of Horror, and (inevitably) 
Kendall Walton’s Mimesis as Make-Believe This 
together with Levinson’s full-length papers, has 
the authenne flavour of work at the forefront of 
current aesthetic debate. 

The collection 1s divided mto five parts: art and 
pleasure; the aesthetics of music; ontology and 
the definition of art; interpreting art, and 
understanding fiction. This 1s a consolidanon of 
some of the topics explored in the previous 
collection, Musk, Art and Metaphysics, as well as a 
move into some DEW termtory. 

One of the topics tackled ın the art and pleasure 
section 1s how 


a characterisation of aesthetic pleasure 
[would] make mtelligible how such pleasure 
can be taken in what are usually kbeled 
non-aesthetic aspects of a work of art, for 
example, its cognitrve content, moral import, 
or political message, without thereby tuming 
into pleasure of a nomaesthetic, and thus 
art-inappropriate sort (pp 3—4). 


The problem, at least as a Kantan would see it, 
is that contentful beliefs are an effect of, rather 
than a constitutive part of, the experience. As 
such, they are not truly aesthetic. Levinson’s 
purported solution 1s that what 1s aesthetic about 
these beliefs is not their content, but an 
appreciation of the manner in which such 
contents ‘are embodied in and communicated by 
the work’s specific elements and organisation’ 
(p. 7). This would not satisfy the Kantian A belief 
is NO more a consttutive part of an expenence if 
its content us about means than it is if ıt is about 
ends Alternative solutions would be to concede 
that such beliefs are nonaesthetic yet still 
art-appropriate, or pursue an experiential 
solution. something like ‘the feeling of fit’ 
favoured by Anthony Savile. 

I found ‘Messages in Art’ the most interesting 
of the reprinted essays. This discusses problems 
arising from works of art which tell us something. 
The message of Browning's ‘My Last Duchess’ us 
that people such as the Duke of Ferrara are evil, 
and perhaps the more dangerous because of their 
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ignorance of the fact. Levinson identifies three 
questions which arise from this: What is it for art 
to contain a message? Who is responsible for it? 
Can the conveyance of a message remain an 
artistic, rather than a didactic, matter? Levinson’s 
solution draws on his essay on interpretation: ‘a 
work of art says what, on the basis of the work 
contextually construed, it would be reasonable to 
impute to its artist as a view that he or she both 
significantly held and was concerned to convey’ 
(p. 228). My worry about this ıs not with the 
flenbility of ‘reasonable’; same such concept is 
necessary to preserve judgement in criticism and 
prevent the slide to umplaumble multiplicities of 
interpretanon. Rather, it is the grounds of 
reasonableness We are told that we must appeal 
to a ‘thickly’ ımplied author; the work ıs ‘an 
ongoing expressive endeavor, one in which the 
artist's whole self and activity are mplicated’. We 
are also told that ‘what a situated work of art 
the actual artist actually believes and hopes to 
convey nor with what the implied authors of 
other works of the artist can be said to believe’ (p. 
230). By moving to the realm of the hypothetical, 
Levinson ıs able to grant much to our 
Intentionalistic mtwtons. However, the two 
quotations above mark the same opposition that 
divides non-hypothetical intentonahsts and anti- 
intentionalists: the role of the actual intentions of 
the actual author. Going hypothetical does 
nothing, as far as I can see, to resolve this. 
Levinson, I am sure, does not see this as central. 
He rejects the extremes of intentionalism and 
anti-intentionalism, and his formulktion is an 
attempt to find a senmble resting place on the 
continuum (p. 178). As such, it is a success. Tb my 
mind, however, a real issue has been evaded. 
The collection contains two substantial new 
pieces, ‘Work and Oeuvre’ contains further 
thoughts on themes explored in ‘Artworks and 
the Future’ (which was published ın the earlier 
collecnon). Levinson changes (or maybe merely 
qualifies) the histoncism propounded in the 
earlier essay He now allows that the meaning of a 
work may be determined ın part by works which 
come after it, provided the later works are part of 
the same octuvre as the earlier, that is, are created 
by the same person in a totality of work that can 
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be seen as part of a single artistic act. I do not 
think there is much comfort here for those such 
as Graham McFee who support a general forward 
retroactivism. The grounds for Levinson’s change 
le in interpreting the products of a single mind. A 
single artistic act (which may stretch over a period 
of years) may only be imterpretable at its end, in 
the same way that the beginning of a sentence 
may only be interpretable at its end. Provided that 
Levinson can keep the boundary between what is 
and what it 1s not an oeuvre, such considerations 
do not apply to art history taken more generally 

The second new piece 1s entitled ‘Musical 
Expresst "—« piece which has been eagerly 
awaited by those intrigued by Levinson’s remarks 
on the topic in earlier essays (particularly ‘Hope 
in The Hebrides’, also in the earlier collection). 
Levinson begins with some incisive cntictsms of 
current approaches, including decisive points 
against currently fashionable cognitrvisms. This 
start makes Levinson’s own solution seem, 
initially, all the more disappotnting ‘A passage of 
music P 1s expressive of an emotion or other 
psychic condition K iff P, in context, is readily and 
aptly heard by an appropnately backgrounded 
listener as the expression of F, in a si generis, 
‘musical’ manner by an/mdefinite agent, the 
music’s persona’ (p. 107). 

Leaving aside the question of the persona, this 
seems to amount to no more than the clam that 
musıc us expressive iff it ıs beard as expressive. 
Disappointment is, however, misplaced. Levin- 
son's point is that the philosophical task is to 
elucidate the content of the judgement; not, as 
many theories have done and continue to do, talk 
about other matters, such as the causal grounds 
for the claim or its charactenstic correlative 
effects. What we mean in our judgements that a 
work 1s expressive is that we hear it as expressive, 
irrespective of how we come to do that 

I wonder whether this really is where our 
spades should be turned. Levinson has shown 
the philosophies of mind and language where he 
thinks it will help, and I wish he had done so 
in favour of some other land of explanation One 
would need to find a perspicuous way of 
characterizing the expenence of the listener in a 
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way that is true to the phenomenology, but which 
also explains and justifies the subsequent 
judgement. Dropping the claim that the meaning 
of judgements are perspicuous to those who make 
them, thts would arguably be an account of the 
judgement’s content. I see no reason, apart from 
the failure of attempts so far, to bebeve this 
cannot be done This is not to go back on 
Levinson’s claim, but to take it as a challenge 
rather than a result. 

As can be seen from the range of topics 
discussed above, Levinson’s views are of rare 
quality and range over many of the key areas in 
contemporary aesthetics, His work is essential 
reading for those seclang to make their own on- 
ginal contributions. Reading Levinson, whether 
one agrees with him or not, invariably clarifies the 
points which are at issue. As a consequence (as 
can be seen above), engaging in the argument 
becomes almost irresistible It is this, as well as 
the vanety of his interests, that makes this 
collection so valuable. 


DEREK MATRAVERS 
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Post-Theory: Reconstructing Film Studies. By DAVID 
BORDWELL and NOEL CARROLL (eds.). 
Unrversity of Wisconsin Press 1996. pp. xvu + 
560, Paper: £16.00. 

THE EDITORS of this hefty collection pkunly take 

themselves to be engaged m a fundamental 

conflict with a clearly defined enemy over the 
proper orientation of film studies; but they are far 
less univocal about the exact nature of their war 
aims and of their strategic plan for achieving 


victory. The reader is undeniably given much 


of the volume consists of an introductory essay 


from each of the editors, and it is prefaced by a 
jointly authored introduction to the volume as a 
whole. Unfortunately, however, these three 
pieces do not by any means speak with one voice. 
kinds of theoretical approach that the editors wish 
to oppose. This 1s labelled ‘Grand Theory’ (or 
*Theory’ for short)—an amalgam of structuralist 
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and post-structuralist psychoanalysis, semiotics, 
Europe and presenting itself as the single, 
indispensable frame of reference for any study of 
film. Within this amalgam, they particularly 
object to the influence of psychoanalyms; hence, 
they claim that ‘if there is an organizing principle 
to the volume, it 1s that solid film scholarship can 
proceed without employing the psychoanalytic 
frameworks routinely mandated by the cinema 
studies establishment’ (p. xiii). These remarks 
Suggest that the editors’ key objection to the 
establishment is its monolithic nature—its refusal 
to take seriously any work rooted m non- 
psychoanalytic paradigms. This ıs why their 
declared goal is purely to advocate theoretical 
pluralism, an approach in which theonsts respond 
to specific problems with whatever conceptual 
resources are best suited to solving that prob- 
lem. ‘What is coming after Theory is not 
another Theory but theories and the actvity of 
theorizing’, a commitment to ‘letung a variety 
of middle-level theories compete in the field’ 
(pp. xv, xv). 

According to this editorial voice, there need be 
no pmnapled objection to those who wish to 
employ elements of the Grand Theory amalgam 
m responding to specific problems in the field; 
they would constitute one more middle-level 
theory m the competition. The complete absence 
of any examples of such work ın this volume 
would then be explicable as a short-term 
compensatory tactic required to encourage 
anti-establishment approaches unul they might 
compete on more equal terms with therr 
establishment rivals. Here, however, another 
editorial voice begins to emerge—mutedly in the 
first essay of Part One, but full-throatedly in the 
second. This voice declares that the Grand 
Theoretical framework 1s mtrinsically worthless, 
and hence incapable of supporting any viable 
middle-level theorizing m the field of film 
studies. On this account, the editor’ real 
objection to the establishment is not that it uw 
monolithic, but that rt is built on sand. 

In David Bordwell’s Part One essay, this 
second voice only emerges in asides and indirect 
quotation; the dominant tone is detached and 
scholarly, as he argues in an insightful and 
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beautifully organized way that what might seem 
to be two very different schools in film studies 
(subject-position theory and culturalist theory) 
are actually sisters under the skin In Noel 
Carroll’s essay, by contrast, the thought that 
both schools share fundamentally untenable 
assumptions is bellowed at full volume; we are 
told that the juggernaut of Theory stamps out its 
opponents (p. 40), that ıt variously resembles a 
viral syndrome (p. 42), a sausage machine (p. 43), 
and skywriting (p. 44), and even—with exquisite 
irony—that it really should stop indulging in 
name-calling (p. 52). It 1s probably 2 good thing 
that Carroll does not expect his labours to gain 
him converts from the establishment amp 
(p. 68); but he might ask whether this kind of 
footnote-free abuse will even elicit the allegiance 
of the uncommitted 

Carroll's essay ıs also, of course, full of 
argumentation designed to justify his name- 
calling, and some of it (especially his dissection of 
various scepticisms about truth and objectivity) 
is penetrating, but it fails to justify his 
root-and-branch hostility to the psychoanalytic 
paradigm. His two main arguments against it 
(pp. 64-67) presuppose that psychoanalysis is an 
empirical science whose only proper domain is 
the explanation of abnormal human behaviour. 
But Freud argued for obvious and plausible 
neuroses revealed mental processes and structures 
which operated across the full range of human 
behaviour, and many contemporary proponents 
of psychoanalysis would deny that it was 
exclusively or even in part an empirical science in 
Carroll's sense of that term. 

As Carroll develops these arguments, a third 
editomal voice begins to be heard. This one ws 
strongly inclined to think that the best alternative 
framework for film studies is that of 
cognitivism—according to which film theonsts 
utilize scientific and philosophical versions of 
cognitrve—perceptinl processing models of the 
mind. To be sure, this voice is fairly muted, both 
in the introductory essays and ın the volume asa 
whole Not every contributor accepts this 
orientation (although none dissent from it or 
otherwise criticize it), and both editors deny that 
they are proposing cognitivism as a replacement 
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Grand Theory; in their view, the diversity of 
cognitivist theories makes it more accurate to 
describe cognitrvism as a stance But exactly the 
same might be said of psychoanalysis, or of 
the broader amalgam of structuralism and 
post-structuralism, there is at least as much 
diversity amongst the proponents of what the 
editors call the ‘Grand Theory’ as there 1s 
amongst cognitivists, and far more penetraung 
criticism directed against those within their own 
ranks than against those outside them. It is 
therefore difficult to avosd the conclusion that the 
ultumate war aim for these ant-establishment 
figures is to achieve exactly the dominance they 
attnbute to their opponents—to become the 
establishment. 

We should not, of course, assume that the 
contnbutors to this volume share the ultimate 
ams of their editors, indeed, of the remaining 
three parts of the volume, one at least appears to 
have no obvious connection with that war. 
‘History and Analysis’ contains eight essays on the 
history of cinema, of which only two engage with 
proponents of Grand Theory (Walsh on Jameson 
and Kapley on Baudry); Walsh’s cnuque ıs 
forceful, but ın ways that declare no doctnnal 
commitments, whereas Kapley’s descriptions of 
Russian cinema-going miss a critical point made 
by Bordwell’s opening essay—namely, that the 
subject-position of which Baudry speaks ts not 
unproblematically identifiable with individual, 
empirical film-watchers. The other six essays 
eschew such matters in favour of detailed 
economic, historical, and cultural analyses, 
ranging from Hollywood business structures to 
the recepton of romantic ambiguities in 
Casablanca. With the exception of Hjort’s rather 
op-ed remarks on Danish national cinema, they 
deepen our understanding of these empirical 
matters—but in ways that even the most fanatical 
Grand Theorist would find unobjectionable. 

Part Three, ‘Psychology of Film’, includes 
three essays which rehte developments in 
cognitive and perceptual psychology to film 
studies. They are, however, rather unsatisfactory 
advertisements for the supposed theoretical 
fruitfulness of the cognitvist stance, showmg 
httle sensitivity to their philosophically problem- 
atic presuppositions. Gerrig and Prentice, for 
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example, regard the film viewer as like a 
side-participant im conversation, but which 
conversation? Smce the viewer cannot participate 
in the film character’s conversations at all, whilst 
the film director can at best be thought to 
seems incoherent. The Andersons and Hochberg 
and Brools relate aspects of opposing positions in 
cognitivist perceptual theory, but in so doing they 
leave unquestioned the ambiguity of key concepts 
such as ‘mental representation’, as well as the 
more general modern-dress empiricist assump- 
tion that perception ts a matter of mentally 
processing sensory data. 

The heart of the collection—some 270 pages— 
lies in Part Two, ‘Film Theory and Aesthetics’. As 
one might expect with such a capacious bag, its 
contents are very mixed. On the one hand, 
Freeland’s and Leibowitz’s essays on feminist 
film theory are disappointingly superfictal— 
particularly when discussing individual movies in 
detail (one of the few contexts in which the 
ovet-insistent editorial embargo on mterpretation 
as opposed to theory 1s breached). On the other 
hand, the essays by Carroll (on postmodern 
scepticism) and Cume (on illusionism) demon- 
strate the virtues of analytical philosophizing; 
they are argumentative, clearly focused, and 
penetrating, and leave even the dissenting reader 
with a much deeper sense of the issues at stake. 
The other contributors fall between these ex- 
tremer some appear to be attacking straw men, or 
at least to be desperately unchantable in their 
readings of thetr opponents (Jeff Smith’s critique 
of psychoanalyne theones of film music is 
parucularty literal-minded), but others (including 
Murray Smith on Brechnanism and Bordwell on 
conventions m film) tackle an interesting topic 
with some subtlety and onginality. It may, 
however, be worth noting that many of the most 
interesting and substantial of these essays show 
no commitment to cognitrvism as a theoretical 
stance—even Carroll develops bis cnoque 
without any reference to its key assumptons. 
This certainly supports the denal of monistic 
ambitions that the editors espouse at the outset; 
but ıt also suggests that the real value of the 
collection hes in its contribution to theoretical 
pluralism—to its editors’ creation of a space in 
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which otherwise neglected topics and approaches 
might be addressed, rather than in their 
frequently intimated desire to annihilate one 
theoretical monolith and replace ıt with another 
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Negotiations, 1972-1990. By GILLES DELEUZE. 
Translated by Marun Joughin. Columbia U.P 
European Perspectives Series. 1995. pp. a21. 
$35 

THIS CURIOUS pot-pourri of mterviews and 

articles, originally published ın France as 

Powrparlers ın 1990, 18 billed by the publisher as 

a suitable ‘point of entry’ to Deleuze’s theones 

But the lack of a thematic flow or unity 

amongst the seventeen diverse entries and the 

charactenstic absence from Deleure’s interviews 
of introductory accounts of the meaning and 
prior development of his more difficult concepts 
make the book unsuitable for this purpose. 

Readers unfamiliar with Deleuze’s work might 

find his Dialogues (1987) with Claire Parnet a 

better place to start Purthermore, those already 

conversant with Deleuze’s work will find in 

Negotiations very little that 1s not better explicated 

elsewhere. He produced a prodigious body of 

work dunng the 18 years from which the book's 
selections are drawn, and the editorml emphases 
reflected by the book’s five parts (ostensibly 
covering the two volumes of Capitalism and 

Schizophrenia, cinema, Foucault, philosophy, and 

politics) narrow the possible choices but a little. 

One is left wondering why these works were 

chosen and not others. 

This ıs not to say that Negotiations 1s wholly 
without merit. As a senes of footnotes to 
Deleure’s corpus it makes for interesting reading 
on at least three fronts. First, it reveals several 
fascinating points of mtellectual and personal 
biography, despite Deleuze’s chim that 
‘academics’ lives are seldom interesting’ (p. 137). 
For example, in the first chapter Deleure 
discusees the influence upon his later work of his 
training in (and ‘escape’ from) the history of 
philosophy, and gives a taste of the radical 
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experiment in tertiary education conducted 
during his years at Vincennes (‘a sort of ongoing 
party’). Several interviews also provide an 
impression of the influence upon French 
academic life and thought of the uprising of 
May 1968. Deleuze describes these events as ‘a 
demonstration, an irruption, of a becoming in its 
pure state’ (p. 171). As such, Deleuze views 
them as entirely consistent with the enmity 
towards the politics of Unity, Totality, Reason, 
and hierarchical ordering that he believes 
characterized his own thought and that of 
contemporaries such as François Chatelet, 
Foucault, Guattari, and Lyotard. If philosophy 1s 
‘a guerilla campaign’ against ‘the powers that be’, 
as Deleuze writes m his bref foreword, then ıt 
was clearly a less covert battle durmg and 
immediately after May 1968. 

Second, the book illustrates how Deleuse’s 
philosophical concepts relate to activity m a 
vanety of other disciplines. Not only does he 
draw heavily on examples from film, literature, 
fine art, plays, science, and sport to illustrate his 
philosophical positions, but he considers each of 
these fields to possess some capacity for undoing 
the identity-thinking that he considers to detract 
from the richness of expenence. As an alternative 


productions meant to express events in a vanety 
of ‘syntaxes’. Artists should devote themselves to 
creating different kinds of ‘sensory aggregates’, for 


Deleuze further holds that such projects must 
not be bound by traditional notions of expertise 
and specialuration. After all, he argues, it is art 
rather than the media that best captures the 
‘becoming’ ofan event, and the literature of D. H 
Lawrence, Kerouac, Burroughs, Miller, Artaud, 
and Beckett is said to contain more inmght into 
psychoanalysts. 

Third, the book illustrates Deleure’s selective 
and idiosyncratic style of interpreting other 
received history of philosophy have always been 
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creative endeavours, containing as much Deleuze 
as Spinoza, Leibniz, or Nietzsche. In Negotiations 
(as also in A Thousand Plateaus and The Logic of 
Sense) we are treated to radical readings of works 
of art, sport, and science. For example, Deleuze 
consistently interprets Jean-Luc Godard’s films 
and television shows as expenments in a logic of 
diversity. According to Deleuze, Godard presents 
chains of images that disorientate viewers in order 
to move emphasis away from rational relations 
between images, and to focus instead on the 
particularity of the umages themselves and on the 
contingency of the movement from one image to 
another. Instead of trying merely to portray what 
is, Godard uses the conjunction ‘and’— where one 
more image can always be added to a set of nages 
without ever converging on a final point of 
closure—to ernphasire the richness of becoming 
It ıs thus in-between umagrs that Deleuze situates 
Godard’s depiction of life’s dynamism. 

But there are other examples m Negotiations 
where thinkers or artists are given a character- 
tically Deleuran ‘twist’. Foucault, for example, 
becomes a Nietxschean philosopher of forces, a 
vitalist whose aesthetics predominate over his 
studies of history, power, and knowledge. An 
idiosyncratic reading of Bergson’s account of 
cinema grounds Deleure’s interpretations of 
recent developments in film making. Masoch 
becomes a ‘symptomatologist’, and Proust a 
student of signs. But however interesting these 
bnef excursions, they are better established and 
developed elsewhere in Deleuze’s corpus. 

This book 1s, then, more a curio or ‘sampler’ 
than 2 key work from the burgeoning Deleuze 
library to become available m English 
Notwithstanding several typographical errors, it 
is beautifully produced, featuring a clear and 
precise translation, 2 comprehensive index, and 
exceptional explanatory notes. The translator's 
notes deserve special mention, since without their 
accounts of Deleuxze’s many puns and allusions to 
obscure events and characters, much of the play 
and humour typical of his written work would 
have been lost from the interviews. 
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In Defense of Humantom. Value in the Arts and Letters. 
By RICHARD A ETLIN. Cambndge University 
Press. 1996. pp. xc + 283, 48 b & w. plates. 
Cloth’ £30.00. 

THE BOOKS title suggests the welcome task Etin 

sets himself For, in the face of arguments 

dominant in critical-cultural studies, he sets out 
to aroculate and defend a humanisne conception 
of the value of art. It ıs, m many ways, a sad 
reflecuon of contemporary academic discourse 
that humanism requires concerted defence. For 
the very use of the term ‘humanism’ has 
degenerated from one of praise to one of 
condemnation; as if to recognize the transcendent 
values of art is to remain narvely prey to a victous 
ideology. Etlin’s book should be welcomed for 
raising the mast in defence of humanism. 

Whether it succeeds in that defence, however, is 

another matter The book ts divided into two 

sections, The first section cntcally articulates a 

humanistic conception of aesthetc value, 

creativity, and genrus. The second section aims to 
expose the deep flaws in standard cntical 
arguments taken to show humanism to be false. 

Chapter 1 distinguishes inherent aesthetic 
Value, the experience an artwork affords us as art, 
from the external values artworks may reflect, 
from the sociology of taste, the vagaries of art 
world fashions to commodity value. Etin 
recognizes our appreciation of artworks 1s 
necessanty culturally mediated and knowledge 
dependent. If we know nothing about Chnst or 
Mondnan's oeuvre we cannot fully appreciate a 
depiction of the resurrection or Broadway Boogie 
Woogle respectively. But, Etin argues, if we 
possess the appropriate knowledge and cognitive 
horizons, a valuable artwork rewards our 
attention: from the fleeting play of the decorative 
arts to the deep msights concerning the human 
world afforded by great art. He then denves some 
general principles of aesthetic evaluanon, from 
human msight to formal simplicity, which he 
claims are absolute and invanant. 

No matter how sympathetic the reader is to 
Etlin’s view, some of the book’s deficiencies are 
apparent m the first chapter. Etlin just assumes 
that aesthetic and arustic value are one and the 
same thing. Yet we might plausibly think artistic 
value concerns a cluster of values from the 
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aesthetic to the cognitive. Hence his account 1s 
open to the objection that, for example, the 
conceptual art he dismisses as artistically valueless 
may have little aesthetic value but possess artistic 
value due to its cognitrve and art historical aspects. 
That Etlin fails to make this dıstmction is perhaps 
why he blithely, and falsely, equates Richard 
Wollheim’s position on arustic value with that of 
Arthur Danto. Of course, both recognize the 
histoncal character of artstic practice and value. 
But that 1s where the similarity ends. Wollheim is, 
after all, a famous critic of the Artworld view 
Danto advocates Moreover, Etlin’s failure to 
allow for the possible cognitive value of concep- 
tual art 1s strange, grven that one of his pnnciples 
of aesthetic evaluation concerns human insight. 
Conceptual art, at least some of ıt, appears to 
enhance our understanding of arustc conven- 
tions and the way we may see everyday objects in 
the human world. 

Furthermore, prioctples of aesthetic evaluaton 
may be general in character, but there 1s no reason 
to believe, without further argument, that they 
are absolute or invanant. I may value certain 
works by virtue of their incoherence, complexity, 
or downright ugliness. Of course, there are many 
responses open to such a claim. But that counter- 
objections are not senously considered, and thus 
further argumentation is lacking, undermines 
Etlin’s defence. Suggestrve assertion does not 
consutute ngorous argument 

The second chapter on creatrvity and genius 
starts with a warranted swipe at those who would 
reduce the mysteries of genius to soco- 
institutional forms of explanation. To understand 
what genius is we must, Etlin suggests, look to the 
creative imagination which is both regulated by 
Judgement and qualified by taste. Of course, there 
are different bunds of creation, from the 
development of a fully worked out plan or 
deliberation m the process of making to the 
creative evolution of distinctrve umagery So Etim 
nghtly distinguishes imitative genus, involving 
the extension and modificanon of previous 
images and ideas, from the truly creative genius 
who rejects that which he has previously imitated 
by developing radically new umages and ideas 
Only the latter manifests true artistic will in the 
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development of an individual style and artistic 
concerns. 

Al this ts well and good. Edin makes some nice 
disunctions and discusses extended examples 
which exemplify them engagingly. Yet there 1s no 
mention of Kant here at all, a serious omission, 
and Etlin’s prejudicies against certain modern art 
forms, eg. abstract art, surface again without 
much justification. Non-representatiomal art can 
only be of value, Etlin suggests, where it presents 
‘the “spiritual” in a convincing and moving way’ 
(p. 69). I am naturally inclined toward such a 
position, but without a clearer articulation of 
what spiritual here amounts to, if it is not merely 
equated with human insight, or a more developed 
consideration of the ways m which abstract art 
may enhance our perception of the world, many 
will balk at his judgement or conclusion. 

The following three chapters constitute Etlin’s 
defence of his positive conception of art’s value 
against the sceptical arguments of critical and 
cultural theory, as represented by Jacques 
Dernda, Stanley Fish and Barbara Hernnstein 
Smith. Again, Edin makes some insightful points. 
There 1s clearly a tension between rejecting mher- 
ent artistic value and favouring interpretations of 
artworks which muluply, often unjustfiably, a 
work's complenty and ambiguity Of course, this 
Is just where sociological observations may be 
pertinent. The academic Will to Power in English 
and art departments which clearly feel the need to 
justify themselves should not be underestimated. 
But the conceptual confusion, Edin points out, 
les in assuming that an epistemological truth, 
that the meaning and value of a work may be 
difficult to discern, entails the conclusion that a 
work’s meaning and value is determined by the 
interpreter. For, as we commonsensically recog- 
nize, we can be mistaken about how a work 
should be mterpreted and evaluated Quite what 
the constraints on proper interpretation and 
evaluation are is a more difficult matter Etlin does 
not quite get to grips with. 

Although the thrust of Etlin’s critique against 
Derrida, Fish, and Smith are, I am inclined to 
think, sound, we never really get a proper 
explication of their arguments. Indeed, a general 
flaw is Etim’s use of quotes to substitute for the 
critical explication of the form of a particular 
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argument Hence he leaves himself open to 
possible responses. To take just one example, 
Etm charges Smith with failing to separate out 
clearly our contingent evaluanon of an artwork 
from the nature of its inherent value (p 83). But it 
is far from clear that the divide 1s as sharp as Etlin 
supposes Our natural sentiments, dispositions, 
and thus values may, as Hume points out, legiti- 
mately differ. Thus, even in the same culture, two 
people of different temperaments may evaluate 
the same work very differently. It ıs not yet 
obvious, without further argumentation, that one 
of them must have made a mistake. 

The main problem with the book is that it falls 
between two stools. It started out, we are told m 
the introduction, as a polemic Yet, as such, the 
book would have been more effective and 
valuable if ıt had been written in a manner akin to 
Robert Hughes’s Culture of Complaint But since 
Etin was persuaded to extend his polemic into a 
substantial piece of critical argument, we should 
probably evaluate it as such. However, it 1s 
unfortunate that, as such, the book 1s not criteal 
enough either in its explicanon of arguments or 
its consideration of countervailmg responses 
Hence Edin’s cntical case is weakened. The same 
content might have been presented more 
effectrvely as a short, sharp blast. Indeed, that the 
book is not as substantial as the introduction leads 
one to expect is reflected by the fact that, though 
lavishly produced with many plates, an amazng 
107 pages out of 283 are constituted by scholastic 
footnotes. Professional aestheticians would be 
better off reading recent work in amalytc 
aesthetics, e.g. the work of Kendall Walton or 
Malcolm Budd, to name but two. 

Por all that, I do not want to be too harsh. Etlin 
possesses the intellectual virtues of clarity and 
intelligibility, makes some nice distinctions, and 
develops extended examples to exemplify hus 
points ın insightful ways. Moreover, the book’s 
intended market is perhaps not academic 
aestheticians but general readers from the arts and 
humanities. But, for the reasons suggested, it will 
fail to convince those whom his attack is directed 
against, which is 2 deep shame. Nonetheless, as a 
Clear, heartfelt expression of the humanistic value 
of art, a stance unfortunately m great need of 
defending nowadays, Etlm’s book should be 
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welcomed. It is, in the true sense of the word, a 
deeply humanistic book. And that ıs not a 


compliment lightly paid 
MATTHEW KIERAN 


University of Leeds 


Faces in the Clouds. By STEWART GUTHRIE, Oxford 
U P 1993; 1995. xii + 290 pp. Paper: $16.95. 
ALTHOUGH THE prevalence of anthropo- 
morphism 1s a familiar thought, this book seeks to 
show that it is vastly more prevalent than is 
commonly realized—indeed, ın one notable area 
of life, universal. Of most direct relevance to 
workers in aesthetics 1s Stewart Guthne’s Chapter 
5, ‘Anthropomorphism m the Arts’; but readers 
will be intngued by the book’s more general 
thesis that this anthropomorphism is no less 
pervasrve outside the field of art and aesthetic 
appreciation of nature, and by Guthrie’s attempt 

to explain why this is so. 

To start with the explanation’ ‘ . . we 
anthropomorphize because gitessing that the 
world 1s humanlike is a good bet’. “Scanning the 
world for humans and humanlike things and 
events, we find apparent mstances everywhere. 
We later judge many of these mterpretations 
mistaken, but those that are correct more than 
jJusufy the strategy’ (p 3). We confront an 
essentially ambiguous world, one in which ‘we 
sce apparent people everywhere because it 1s vital 
to see actual people wherever they may be’ (p. 5). 
It 1s a strategy resembling Pascal’s wager: ‘.. we 
bet on the most significant possibility If we are 
mistaken, we lose little, while uf we are right, we 
gain much’ (p. 6). ‘Animism [Guthne argues in 
Chapter 2] . . . seems intrinsic to perception’: the 
mistake embodied in it ‘is the price of our need to 
discover Irving organisms’ (p. 61). Like anthro- 
pomorphism more broadly conceived, animism 
stems from ‘the search for organizaton and 
significance, and both consist in overestimating 
them’ (p. 62). The explanation 1s surely plaumble, 
and Guthrie presents it in a lively and hid 
fashion. 

Chapter 4, ‘Anthropomorphism as Perception’, 
draws on findings of cognitve science, 
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psychology, and ethnography to establish the 
pervasiveness of anthropomorphic mterpretation 
in everyday perception. Guthrie presents here an 
enormous assemblage of examples: we mistake 
the non-human for the human—tree-stumps for 
people (p 9a), personify computers and other 
machines (p. 93), anthropomorphize animals as 
able to think and understand language. Chapter 6 
finds anthropomorphism in philosophy and ın 
science, despite the efforts of practttoners to 
overcome ıt. 

Religion, to Guthrie, not only relies heavily 
upon anthropomorphic ways of perceiving and 
responding to the world as a whole, this is the 
very ‘core of religious experience’ (p 7). Attempts 
to escape it in thinking about deity result not in a 
punfied concept of God as transcendent and 
ineffable, but in no intelligible concept at all. 
Guthne’s own account learns from Hume, Freud, 
and Durkheim, and the anthropologist Robin 
Horton. What those and other theorists farl to 
grasp is ‘how pervastvely we find human features 
where they do not exist’ (p. 38) 

Chapter 5 applies all this energetically to the 
arts. Guthrie reminds his reader how 
personification and pathetic fallacy have 
abounded over the history of art. We have 
Homer’s ‘rosy-fingered Dawn’ (p. 123), the 
Pralmist’s Heavens declaring the glory of God 
(p. 124), down to Forster’s Marabar Hills 
descnbed as thrust up ‘fists and fingers’ (p. 123). 
In the early nineteenth century, personification, 
of abstractions at least, and ‘pathetic fallacy’ meet 
challenge from Wordsworth and Ruskin. Even so, 
anthropomorphizing devices thrive into our own 
century, and Guthrie amply Wustrates them from 
Joyce, Eliot, Plath, and others He pursues his 
theme into visual artefacts. ‘The cause of 
anthropomorphism—the effort after meaning—is 
the same in all art forms, whether commercul, 
folk, tribal or fine’ (p. 131). 

In the field of fme art, Guthrie presents an 
outline history to substantiate, by wlustrations, his 
claim about anthropomorphism as pervastve. ‘All 
Greek art . represents the world, including the 
natural, social and mental orders, as persons’ 
(p. 137): the winds, time, the seasons, cities, even 
the earth as ofkwmene ‘Personification continues 
in Western art through the Middle Ages and 
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Renaissance to the present’ (p. 138). Guthrie’s 
illustrations include instances where an artist 
introduces half~concealed human faces, grotesque 
heads, whole figures—even a horse and nder—in 
representations of rocks, foliage, clouds, and 
mountains (De Gheyn, Durer, Roerich). Archi 
tecture has taken the human body as mts model 
and its measure (p. 147). Guthrie develops his 
view in relation to writings (among others) of 
Rudolf Arnheim, Ernst Gombrich, and Adran 
Stokes (“. . . there is a sense in which all art is of 
the body’ (p. 141)). He allows that, desprte such 
examples, recent Western art does not notably 
anthropomorphire in its presentation of nature; 
and he offers, though very briefly, exephnations 
based on both religious and soentific perspectives 
(p. 151) whereby nature today tends to be seen 
much less than formerly m terms of human 
features 

Were this study focused more centrally on the 
looked for a more substantial discussion at this 
point on the relations between anthropo- 
morphism and the sources of aesthetic value. 
Anthropomorphism can vary from that of the 
light-hearted puzzle-picture to the serious and 
the subtle. And for at least some aesthetic 
appreciators of nature, there can be a real 
tension—sometimes troubling, sometimes 
enriching—between an anthropomorphic and 
an ‘obyectrvizing’, science-dominated vision. 
(Guthrie is aware of such tensions, and quotes 
Ruskin pertinently (p 126).) 
Anthropomorphism, in the sense of making 
things out to be human, can often be perceptual 
misinterpretation, illusion. (In Guthrie's 
sopulated sense, this becomes definitional— 
unwisely so.) But of course making something 
out to be human can sometimes be a justified, 
correct interpretation. What J perceive as a man in 
a shadowy forest may, on occasion, actually be a 
man, not a tree-stump. And the great question 
for the philosopher of religion is this. Could 
some of our religtously interpreted expenences, 
secming-disclosures, be in foc disclosures of 
deity? In other words, may such an interpretation 
be rationally defensible? Guthne disregards the 
lively perennial philosophical debates over the 
arguments for and against God’s existence; but his 
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conjecture about anthropomorphism ıs not 
powerful enough to entitle him to do that. 

A sense of human fallibility, honed by writings 
like Guthne’s, should indeed-alert us to the risks 
of misyudgement and distorted vision that can 
result from our anthropomorphrzing tendency. 
Invoked much more strongly, as it is in this book, 
awareness of that tendency cannot fiction by 
itself as a relmble detector of metaphysical 
illusion. 


RONALD W HEPBURN 


Edinburgh 


Winckelmann and the Notion of Aesthetic Education. 
By JEFFREY MORRISON. Clarendon Press. 1996. 
pp. 274- £40.00. 

Ever SINCE the Renaissance, ıt was a common- 

place to follow in the steps of Durer, Montaigne, 

and others, and go to Italy; and the mid- 

eighteenth century saw a sharp increase in the 

number of people who visited Rome, not least 
for, so to speak, a moral holiday. According to 

Jeffrey Morrison, whose book begins with a 

chapter on such tours to Italy, the desire to travel 

was not just a specifically German but rather a 

European phenomenon. Mornson cites the 

example of the Scottish architect Robert Adam 

(1728-1792), who serves as ‘a very useful 

case-study of a senous traveller’, although it us 

unclear why Morrison should think living in 

Scotland (Adam studied at Edmburgh University) 

was ‘away from the cultural mainstream’ (p. 15), 

especially at that period. Tb accompany the 

travellers on their way, a whole range of guides 
was wmitten. Mornson glances briefly at this 
of art offered in these books into six categones 
and citing various cighteenth-century art his- 
torians and theorists. In addition to questions of 
the production, history, moral, and intellectual 
content of art, and the composition of beauty, 
there arose the question of the formal analysis of 
beauty to which, Morrison argues, Winckelmann 
made a fundamentally new and, in terms of 
German aesthetics, epochal contribution: 
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[Winckelmann's] approach, as manifested in 
the set-piece description of statues, marked a 
radical development of the approaches to art 
mentioned above . Winckelmann’s ideas 
constitute the effective starting-point of an 
elaborate debate in Germany—thstng in a 
recognizable form for over a century—as to 
the mature and value of beauty in the visual 
arts and by extension literature’ (p. 33). 


Johann Joachim Winckelmann (1717-1768), 
the aesthetician at the centre of Mormson’s study, 
was the son of a poor cobbler who became, via 
some private tutoring, the librarian of Cardinal 
Archinto and then Cardinal Albani in Rome. His 
first famous work, Gedenken wher die Nachahmung 
der oriechischen Werke in der Maleri und 
Bildhawerkunst (1755), was translated by Fuseli as 
Reflections on the Painting and Sculpture of the Greeks 
(176s). In it, Winckelmann famously praised 
Greek art for its embodiment of eine edle Einfalt 
und eine stille Grofe (‘noble simplicity and alm 
grandeur’), a view—or, at least, a phrase—as 
influential as his Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums 
(1764), which formed the prototype for much 
art-historical writing in the nineteenth century. 
Notonously, Winckelmann was murdered in a 
tavern in Trieste, possibly for reasons mvolving 
his homosexuality, Morrison, however, ap- 
proaches Winckelmann’s aesthetics from a fresh 
angle. In his second chapter, he compares 
Winckelmann’s list of requirements for aesthetic 
of the Polsh philosopher Roman Ingarden 
(1894-1970). Ingarden’s impact upon twenteth- 
century art theory is undeniably unmense, having 
been discussed by thinkers as varied as Heidegger, 
Sartre, and Margolis. As for Morrison, be limits 
himeelf to ‘transpos[ing] Winckelmann’s state- 
ments into Ingarden’s terminology to make the 
implications of his esthetic explicit and... to 
identify its essential components more clearly’ 
(p. 36). 

Yet it remains doubtful whether Ingarden 
really helps Morrison’s exposttion of Winckel- 
mann, whose notion of aesthetic education 
Mormon studies in the first instance (but never 
actually glosses in detail) with the help of his 
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von Berg. According to Winckelmann, at least 
four factors affected the prospects of aesthetic 
education: wealth, location, youth, and sensibility. 
Above all, Winckelmann argued, it was essential 
to look at the Urbilder, defined by Morrison as ‘the 
originals of the high-grade works of art which, in 
a sense, defined the limitations or possibilities of 
different art-forms’ (p. 42). Or, as Winckelmann 
urged at the end of his treatise: gehe hin und sieh 
(‘go for yourself and look’). This emphasis on 
‘seeing’ is, for Morrison, one of Winckelmann’s 
greatest strengths; rt also proves, however, to be 
the great weakness of Mornson’s interpretation 
of German aesthetics Mornson focuses on 
Winckelmann’s description of the Belvedere 
Torso (reproduced on the book-jacket, there are, 
unfortunately, no other illustratons), yet, despite 
this ‘striking evidence of his empathy for statuary’ 
(p. 63), Winckelmann claimed elsewhere that die 
hdchste Schonheit ist in Gatt! (the highest beauty us 
in God”}—a confusion of the aesthetc with the 
mystical which Morrison notes but neglects to 
explain. In the end, Berg failed to fulfil the 
critena for aesthetic education, but Winckelmann 
found at least two more willing ‘pupils’, unclu- 
ding Johann Hermann von Riedesel (1740-1785); 
Freiherr zu Eisenbach, whose Reise durch Sizilien 
und Grofgriechenlend (1771) was carned by Goethe 
as a ‘talisman’ during his own Italian Journey 
(1786-1788); and Johann Jakob Volkmann 
(1732—1803), the travel writer and art historian, 
whose three-volume Historisch—teritische Nachrichten 
von Italien (1770-1771) also accompanied Goethe. 

The bulk of Morrison’s book 1s dedicated to a 
discussion of these wniters; it is, unfortunately, 
the least teresting section, ın part because of the 
lack of any clear informing prnaple or narrative 
drive in his sccount. Mornson looks at the same 
aspects of both writers: their preparation for the 
vist to Italy (both men were rich, even if Riedesel 
had occasional ‘cash-flow difficulties’); their 
location (Riedesel was always on the move, 
Volkmann undertook numerous journeys); and 
their youth and sensibility, reflected in their 
friendship with Winckelmann as evidenced by 
their comespondence (exceptionally effusive, 
even by eighteenth-century standards, in the case 
of Riedesel, less so with Volkmann). Yet 
Mornson’s analysis of their texts us disappointing 
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Althougl he rejects ‘the tempting general 
conclusion’ that Riedesel was ‘a rather cold fish, 
who was able to collect data but not to enthuse’ 
(p. 146), be admits that, as far as Sizilien is 
concerned, ‘there 1s no evidence that Riedesel’s 
aesthetic education was complete in Winckel- 
mann’s terms’ and acknowledges that ‘there is no 
sense of revelation’ (p. 148). Not surprisingly, 
‘Goethe saw a lack of poetry in his responses’ (p. 
164). By the same token, Volkmann leads 
Mormson to conclude that the ‘aesthetic core is 
missing’ from his work, too ‘How do we account 
for this absence m the works of two pupils who 
have apparently undergone the appropmate 
aesthetic education? he asks (p 202) The only 
response left is to criticize Winckelmann’s own 
programme: "Winckelmann lists things which he 
found useful rather than exphuining how he found 
them useful. He does not deal with the aesthete’s 
required state of mind’ (p. 204). In this respect, 
Morrison argues, Goethe offers a notable con- 
trast, although not for the reasons Mornson 
thinks he does. 

Without a doubt, Winckehmann was hugely 
influential on Goethe, who edited a collection of 
essays entitled Winckelmann und sein Jahrhundert 
(1805) and contributed 2 mayor essay of his own. 
Goethe’s knowledge of Winckelmann was 
mediated primarily through the panter and 
sculptor Adam Friedrich Oeser (1717-1799), who 
became director of the Kunstakademie m Leipng 
in 1759. Oeser had been Winockelmann’s teacher 
in Dresden earlier in the 17508, and Goethe is 
known to have been a frequent visitor to his 
studio in Leipzig. According to Morrtson, 
‘Goethe remained obsessed with the act of 
secing which is, in my opinion, central to 
Winckelmann’s aesthetic and yet was consistently 
overlooked by his contemporaries’ (p 209) 
Momson consistently overlooks, however, the 
sehen. and schawen, the latter term implying an 
aesthetic response which goes beyond the merely 
visual: Whilst it is true that the Italien Jowrmey ts 
full of Goethe’s visual responses, these require to 
be contextualized by his emphasis on ‘becoming 
solid’ (solid werden). In terms of the aesthetics 
Goethe denved in practice from Oeser and 
theoretically from Herder, the eye (the organ of 
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sight, and symbolic of the mind) must be 
coordimated with the hand (the organ of touch, 
and symbolic of the senses and the body in 
general). Volkmann’, Mormson says, ‘does not 
see with Winckelmann’s eyes, neither does he 
wnte in his hand’ (p 201). Yet it was precisely 
Goethe's insight from his journey to Italy that, m 
the aesthetic experience, both hand and eye must 
be coordinated. As he wrote in the most famous 
o€ his Roman Elegies, his ‘classical inspiration’ lay 
in learning to ‘see with an eye that feels and feel 
with a hand that sees’ (Sehe mit fublendem Aug, fühle 
mit schender Hand). Later, Goethe was to assert that 
art emerges from the understanding (the faculty 
which, according to Kant, organizes sense percep- 
tions), not from reason And in another aphorism, 
Goethe declared that, following Kant’s critique 
of reason, cine Kritik der Sinne (‘cntique of the 
senses’) was required. In other words, what 
Goethe, in hus portrayal of his aesthetic experi- 
ence, called the lebendige Begriffe (living concepts’) 
of art—a phrase highlighted by Morrison—turn 
out to be related to the Gepnitete Form, die lebend 
sich entwickelt (‘the shape that ıs impressed upon 
evolving life’) of his hter work, Unvorte. Orphisch 
(‘Primal Words. Orphic’), and the geeinte Zuena- 
tur (‘united bipokr-nature’) of Feus I (1.11962) 
This perspective is entirely missing from Mor- 
rison’s account. And, stranger still for a book 
about aesthetic educanon, Morrison never once 
mentions Schiller’s Letters on the Aesthetic Education 
of Man (1795), a key work of the eighteenth 
century’s response to Winckelmann, let alone 
such hter disciples as Walter Pater. 


PAUL BISHOP 


University of Glasgow 


Imagination. Edited by RICHARD ELDRIDGE 
Cambridge Studies in the Arts. Cambridge 
U.P. 1996 xu + 306. £35.00. 
THIS NEW collection of essays, most of which 
were specially written for this collection, offers 
itself as a study of the way philosophical problems 
about identity have ‘migrated’ into literature since 
the beginning of the Romantic period. In hus 
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reflections on bow the representations we make 
of the world (and ourselves) are themselves 
products of our interests; he debates the rival 
merits of naturalism (that our interests are 
biologically given), linguistic idealism, and 
cultural materialism before moving on to the 
usual editorial task of summarizing the ensuing 
papers. There is also a decent overview of the 
‘problematic’ in the essay by Stanley Bates. But 
the general plan 1s soon lost to view and the 
ways, setting down into a style of fairly 
unrelieved portentousness. 

There is 2 pair of essays on Wordsworth and on 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. In the latter Kenneth 
R Johnston uses deconstructive techniques with 
an unexpected lucidity and lightness of touch. 
Two essays by Bates and Seyhan deal with the 
unrepresentable. Seyhan proposes that ‘fragments 
are symbolic markers of a “chaotic” progression 
that strains towards the cognition of an infinite 
reality’ (p. 134) The fragment is a formal and 
figural representation of the unrepresentable. The 
‘fragment became the progeny of generative 
chaos, for it implied the infinity of the forms of 
aesthetic expression’ (p. 135) Why should we 
think that the forms of aesthetic expression are 
infinite? What forms does he have in mind? 

Seyhan is excessively fond of the word 
‘infinite’; nothing, I tmagime, gives a stronger 
deep questions than remarks like the sugeeston 
that the fragment ‘constitutes the immediate 
experience of what it “incompletes” ın infinite 
generations’ (p. 142). 

Worse, much worse, is to come. The final piece 
is ‘Scene; an Exchange of letters’, by Philippe 
Lacoue-Labarthe and Jean-Luc Nancy. I assumed 
tt had been commissioned by the editors who 
then felt honour bound to publish rt. But in fact it 
first appeared in Nouvelle Revue Prycho-anatyse 1903 
and has, the editor assures us, been ably 
translated. After a few prefatory remarks on ‘ops.’ 
in Aristotle, the correspondents throw us into the 
deep end. 


The question of the opss, or of the ‘staging’ 
(scene), seems to me to relate in a precise and 
decisive manner to a more general question of 
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the ‘figure’ which preoccupies us both. For 
you it evokes suspicion towards what you 
have termed ‘onto-typology’, that is to say 
towards a figural and fictional assignation of 
the presentation of the being and/or of the 
truth. 


Other readers of this journal may find this 
an immediately identifiable move in a familiar 
argument. I find it unfollowable. It 1s not un- 
reasonable to ask that the opening move in a 
discussion should bring the reader into the 
debate. Likewise an opening move ought to be 
intelligible to a reader versed in the field. But here 
the reader merely drops in on what appears to be a 
private chat. I could detect no process of thought 
which gave rise to these meandenngs nor any sign 
of an argument We hardly need new evidence 
of the decay of a once proud philosophical 
culture into self-indulgence and obscurantism. 
(Presumably there must be a French translation of 
“The Emperor’s Clothes’.) The coruption of 
departments of literature by this influence over 
the last two decades shows academe decaying 
from within as well as being beset from outside. 
Unless we are prepared to stand up for standards 
of clarity of exposition and argument and require 
that writers express themselves so that we can see 
what they are saying and why they are saying it, 
governments might as well close departments in 
the humanities, 

One essay stands out as being of more than 
passing mterest: Jay Bernstein’s moving piece on 
the moral psychology of confession and 
forgiveness Samuel Fleischaker’s discussion of 
science and poetry is lucid, if not workd-shaking. 
In a slight piece which considers the editorial 
problems of being under some obligation to 
publish anything by anybody who is m any way 
famous, Arthur Danto (inadvertently?) judges 
this volume. Like many collections of this sort, 
the contents are uneven and the essays which 
interest one reader are not likely to interest 
another. 


R A. SHARPE 
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On Interpretation. Meaning and Inference in Law, 
Psychoanalysis, and Literature By PATRICK COLM 
HOGAN. Unversity of Georgia Press. 1996. pp 
235. $45.00. 

THIS BOOK ends rather than begins with a 
cautionary tale. The author tells us how he was 
obliged to read two PhD qualifying exams, one of 
which stated that a refusal to make clear 
statements was a revolutionary gesture that 
‘decentred’ patriarchy. The other candidate, 
perhaps not to be outdone, condemned -novels 
with endings on the grounds that they were 
‘phallocentric’ and contributed to the oppresston 
of women. Far from being entertainingly 
idiosyncratic, these self-indulgent and ultimately 
self-deluding statements are, in Patrick Hogan's 
opinion, all too typical of what now passes for 
political interpretation. 

In an carber work, The Politics of Interpretation, 
Hogan argued that the ‘obscurantist principles’ of 
Cnucal Theory had led to political interpretation 
being trivialized and he called for them to be 
replaced by the ‘Enlightenment ideals of clanty 
and rationality, a concern for the truth, an 
advocacy of intellectual freedom’ (p. 194). The 
present work, On Interpretation, though it does not 
deal with politcal interpretation as such, 1s 
intended to demonstrate how other important 
areas of mterpretation might be made more 
accessible and amenable to discussion by the 
implementation of these ideals This ts not just a 
matter of academic probity, important though 
that is. Hogan correctly remarks that 


Interpretations have effects. They make a 
[Flor teachers of literature, problems of 
interpretation enter cntically into obligations 
toward students, colleagues and authors; for 
psychoanalysts, interpretative issues are 
inseparable from important and consequential 
obligations to analysands; for judges—but for 
teachers of literature, psychoanalysts and 
others as well—interpretation is part and 
parcel of one’s obligation to one’s community, 
its health, its constitution, its self- 
understanding (p. 195). 


Having raised the stakes so high, so to speak, 
Hogan takes great care to explain his own theory 
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of meaning clearly. It is set out in the first two 
chapters in quite broad terms, and 1s more fully 
developed in the remaining three chapters ın the 
different contexts of legal, psychoanalytic, and 
literary interpretation. He discusses a number of 
alternative theones of meaning also, including 
social, essentialist, and Chomskyan ones, and 
provides critiques of each. 

Hogan’s own theory 1s introduced by way of a 
distinction between the object of interpretation 
and the method used to determine it. Hogan 
argues that ıt would be foolish to suppose that, 
say, a literary text has only one true, mdivisible 
meaning It can have a variety of quite legitimate 
meanings and so it is important to stipulate the 
particular object of meaning being sought Of 
course, it makes sense to discuss whether a given 
interpretanon of, for example, the ‘conscious, 
truth-condinonal meaning of the author’ is true 
to the text and 1s really what the author meant 
But this particular land of meaning does not 
displace, subsume, or take precedence over, for 
instance, the ‘conscious, truth-condition meaning 
of the average reader’. It is essential, then, to 
stipulte the object of interpretation if we are to 
avoid arguing at cross-purposes and having a 
purely semantic disagreement Hence the first 
requirement of a theory of meaning 1s to explain 
what sorts of things can be an object of 
interpretation. 

Hogan chims that it ‘makes no sense to argue 
about what meaning “really is”’ “The question of 
the meaning of “meaning”’, he states, ‘is merely a 
question of stipulation, in the sense that 
“meaning” is simply what one stipulates it to 
be—authomal grammatical intent, reader’s 
associative response, or whatever’ (p 3). This is 
not, however, to license linguistic anarchy. There 
are only certain sorts of things that may be 
stipulated as the object of interpretation, for 
meanings are intentional and are nothing more 
than the things individual speakers mean. 
Similarly, the grammatical and other rules of a 
language are chimed to exist only in the minds of 
as bemg ‘simply sdiolectal rules’. Thus Hogan 
explains linguistic meaning by reference to 
idiolect, as he claims the majority of linguists 
themselves do (p. 45). 
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The second part of the theory deals with the 
methods that may be used in order to elucidate 
the stipulated object of mterpretation, 1¢. one 
land of ‘intent’ or another Hogan takes the view 
that all forms of interpretation are based upon, or 
are susceptible to, ‘ordinary inferential reasoning’. 
As he puts it, ‘the most general method of 
interpretation is the most general method of 
theomration hierarchical explanatory construc- 
tion based upon data, pnor constructon (or 
theory), logic, and the Principle of Minimal 
Interpretation’. In this sense, scientific mter- 
pretations are not fundamentally different from 
legal or historical ones. In all cases, we should 
apply the standards required of ordinary infer- 
ential reasoning and demand clanty, rationality, 
and a demonstrable concern for the truth 

This theory, unlike many others, does not 
purport to offer a general account of meaning 
Instead, it emphasires the diverse forms our 
interpretative activities take and the varety of 
methods we employ What Hogan offers us, then, 
ls not a master theory, with its grandiose 
pretensions, but something rather more modest 
whose value 1s to be found in how the detail is 
worked out For this reason, the three chapters on 
different types of mterpretation should not be 
thought of as glorified case studies; they lie at the 
very heart of the book. 

It was particularly audacious of Hogan to 
devote a chapter to the study of psychoanalynuc 
interpretation, for many would ridicule its 
pretensions and deride its methodology, while 
few would regard it as upbokling the ideals of 
the Enlightenment, even though, ironically, 
psychoanalysis seeks to enlighten, as well cure, 
its client. Hogan himself remarks that 
‘psychoanalysis m rs (representational) meta- 
psychology is neither good physical science nor 
good phenomenology’ (p. 129). However, he 
discusses how it might be reformulated in such a 
way as to produce valid interpretations. 

The methodological problems of psycho- 
analysis anse out of the fact that the object of 
interpretation is invariably an ‘unconscious 
intent’. First, there are the difficulties the 
psychoanalyst must overcome in determining the 
precise nature of the unconscious intent, ie the 
repressed wish or trauma The client cannot, by 
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definition, know what has been repressed and, 
indeed, has a vested interest, ın one sense, 10 not 
knowing—repression, after all, acts as a safety 
mechanism and cut-out device. Second, there us 
the general objection that psychoanalync mter- 
pretations are nerther verifiable nor falsifiable. 

As someone who asserts the fundamental 
importance of ordinary inferential reasoning, 
Hogan 1s bound to take such difficulties seriously. 
It is not surprising, then, that he 1s at his very best 
when castigating those psychoanalysts who scorn 
empirical data (and treat it as the Roman Catholic 
church would a heresy), while at the same ume 
explaining its necessarily limited applicability to 
interpretations of a psychoanalytic kind So we 
find that Hogan, though he draws upon cognitrve 
science and other expenmental evidence, 1s 
keenly aware of its very real limitations for 
psychoanalysis whose ‘important causal infer- 
beliefs, desires, memones and so on’ (p 144). 

If the causal inferences of psychoanalysis are so 
specific to the pauent, then we may wonder 
whether they are inferences of a causal kind. 
Hogan argues that they are, though the sceptic 
is likely to remain unconvinced. At any rate, 
he seems to overestimate the importance of 
mterpretation in the terapeutik process. Grven that 
the success rates of the many different schools of 
analysis are pretty much the same—i.c. uniformly 
low—does it really matter whether the analyst 
subscribes to this set of doctrines rather than that? 
The mistake here 1s to think of psychoanalyus 
wholly in terms of self- enlightenment, as if all 
the analyst had to do was to produce a correct 
interpretation and get the client to understand 
what had been repressed This may well be the 
least of it, and the analyst needs 2 great many skills 
other than interpretative ones. (Hogan would 
certainly not deny the latter point.) 

The final chapter of the book deals with literary 
interpretation. It discusses a single kmd of 
meaning only, namely the author’s ‘2esthenc 
intent’ and how this might relate to the reader's 
aesthetic response. Hogan suggests that the 
author bent upon achieving an aesthetic effect 
must adopt an aesthetic attitude to the work at 
some point dunng its compositon. He argues 
that despite Dickie’s cntiasms we should not 
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jettison this traditional notion. In an attempt to 
retain and elaborate upon its more valuable 
insights, Hogan borrows two central terms from 
Sanskrit poetics—dhwani and resa. These older 
concepts, which are clearly explained, enable hrm 
to give a mcher and more complex account of 
aesthetic intent, In spite of this, I do not thmk that 
he demonstrates the importance he claims for the 
notion of aesthetic intent. Nor do I think that he 
deals adequately with the many different points 
he raises in this chapter, even though he finds 
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space to include the second of the book’s two 
substantial case studies. 

This brings me to 2 major reservation. It seems 
to me that, although Hogan writes with an 
admurable clarity and concision, he simply 
attempts to cover too much in 200 pages. What us 
not in doubt, however, is his achievement m 
writing a book that lives up to the high ideals of 
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EXPERIMENTS, NATURE AND 
AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Alexander Rueger 


Ir Isa standard claim in the history of aesthetics that one of the innovations of the 
eighteenth century, besides the establishment of the discipline of aesthetics itself, 
was the discovery of nature as an object of aesthetic experience. In garden 
architecture and landscape painting, as well as in poetry, we find expressions of a 
taste for what Shaftesbury in 1709 described as the ‘Graces of the Wilderness 
itself’, a search for free nature, undomesticated and untainted by human 
intervention. Less often is it noticed that nature was aesthetically appreciated also 
in what seems to us the very opposite of free nature, namely in scientific experi- 
ments. To argue that there is a connection between these two eighteenth-century 
innovations, the development of an aesthetics of nature and of experimental 
natural philosophy, is the aim of this paper. 

That experiments had aesthetic appeal for eighteenth-century audiences 
appears obvious from a glance into textbooks of experimental philosophy, 
regardless of whether these were published in England or on the Continent. In 
1782, for instance, William Nicholson introduced his subject with the question: 
Why do natural philosophers ‘pursue their studies with a degree of attention and 
ardor which is not found in any other set of men’? Because experimental 
scientists experience ‘a pleasure in attending to objects which fill the mind by 
their immensity, and delight the imagination by the continual discovery of new 
and sublime analogies’.! In his authoritative collection of electrical experiments, 
Joseph Priestley pointed out that electricity ‘has one considerable advantage over 
most other branches of science, as it furnishes matter of speculation for 
philosophers, and of entertainment for all persons promiscuously’.* As an 
example from Germany’s foremost experimental physicist, G. C. Lichtenberg’s 
essay on electrically produced dust figures is full of remarks on the beauty of the 
experiments which he claimed to be ‘unable to describe in words’, echoing many 
remarks in Priestley like this: ‘[T]he most beautiful of all the experiments that 
can be exhibited by the electric light is Mr Canton’s Aurora Borealis, of which the 
following is but an imperfect description’.* 
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One could think, of course, that there is no deeper connection between 
experiments being enjoyed aesthetically and the particular developments of 
eighteenth-century aesthetics or science. Maybe experiments were enjoyed as 
mere visually pleasing displays, without further meaning. This suggestion, 
however, does not seem to do justice to the context in which they were 
experienced as part of a scientific pursuit, that is, with the aim of gaining insight 
into the operations of nature. It is, on the contrary, characteristic of the 
cighteenth-century delight in experiments that they were enjoyed without 
abstracting from their knowledge-related purpose. Maybe it is more accurate to 
say that they were experienced like plays in the theatre, as a famous bon mot from 
the 1780s suggests: “Le règne des lettres est passé . . . la machine électrique tient 
licu d'une pièce de théâtre.” But the question for us, who do not experience them 
in this way anymore, then is: how could they be experienced in this way rather 
than as mere illustrations of theoretical claims about nature which are 
aesthetically insignificant? I would like to show that the development of aesthetic 
theory, at least in some of its Continental forms, was eminently suited to 
subsume experiments, as conceived within the framework of experimental 
natural philosophy, under the category of what could be aesthetically appreciated. 
I claim that this subsumption was not only due to the aesthetic theories of the day 
but depended in equal measure on the methodological characteristics of 
eighteenth-century experimental natural philosophy, a methodology which is not 
to be found ın earlier or later periods. 

This has consequences for some contemporary debates about the aesthetic 
experience of nature. One of the issues in these discussions concerns the question 
of how knowledge provided by the natural sciences is or should be related to the 
aesthetic appreciation of nature. Is scientific knowledge, due to its generality and 
abstractness, likely to impede whatever aesthetic experience one might have of a 
particular natural object or scene? Or is such knowledge rather required for an 
appropriate appreciation of nature? As I shall show, the relation of particular 
experience and general knowledge that is at issue here was one of the central 
themes in the methodology of eighteenth-century experimental science as well as 
in the aesthetic theories of the period. With the changes in scientific 
methodology that take place dunng the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
immediate aesthetic significance of science, which if I am right characterized the 
eighteenth century, becomes much more problematic. 


L METHODOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF EXPERIMENTAL NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


Taking aesthetic pleasure in experimental observations may not seem very 
remarkable; it does not seem to distinguish the eighteenth century from the 
preceding or succeeding centuries. There are, however, significant differences. 
Looking ahead, we find that nineteenth-century physics and chemistry textbooks 
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do not emphasize the aesthetic qualities of the phenomena anymore; where we 
still find them mentioned is in works on natural history. What is the reason for 
this change? Looking back, we see seventeenth-century naturalists fascinated with 
the aesthetic qualities of pursuits like collecting marvellous and curious natural 
objects, and the popularity of the microscope at the end of the century may well 
have been due to the aesthetic appeal of views like those shown in Hooke’s 
Micrographia. But the focus of fascination in the eighteenth century is not natural 
history but rather electrical and chemical experiments, that is, interventions into 
the course of nature. We may not find it remarkable that natural history provides 
occasions for aesthetic pleasure; but in the case of electrical machines, condensors 
and pneumatic troughs we may well ask for an explanation. 

The surprising and marvellous has always been an ingredient in natural history 
and philosophy but it occupied a prominent place in the sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century collections of naturalia. Shells, stones, machines and other 
marvels were enjoyed as ‘jokes of nature’, ludi naturae, which were surprising and 
entertaining because they did not fit into any of the established categories or 
classifications of natural objects.” Nature demonstrated its ‘wit’ in these 
productions, pleasantly frustrating the collector’s ordinary expectations, not 
unlike paradoxes that entertain the thinker. This Baroque confusion came under 
criticism in the seventeenth century when enterprises like the Royal Society tried 
to clean up the older collections and order the contents according to what we 
might regard as more rational principles. The great collectors of the past now 
seemed to have succumbed to their taste for the marvellous, ignoring the 
promotion of true knowledge of nature. The sensibility of the virtuoso came under 
attack as wallowing in irrelevant pursuits, producing nothing useful whatsoever.’ 

At the same time, however, the pursuits of the new scientific attitude, as 
documented, for instance, in the publications of the Royal Society, look strangely 
similar to the efforts of the older virtuosi. The pages of the Philosophical Transactions 
were filled with reports of marvellous and strange phenomena and experiences— 
phenomena which appeared intentionally dissociated from any general theoretical 
frameworks. To account for this similarity in practice and for the polemical 
distance between the virtuosi and the new scientists, historians of science have 
pointed to certain features of Bacon’s new methodology for knowledge of nature 
which the Royal Society had set out to practice.? By distinguishing the 
‘interpretation of nature’, as the way to true knowledge, from the ‘anticipations of 
nature’, which can produce only projections of human theoretical prejudices and 
illusions (‘idols’) onto nature, Bacon had prescribed elaborate procedures for 
cleaning out such impositions in the natural philosopher’s use of information, in 
particular, the method of ‘tables of inclusion and exclusion’. Besides this 
laborious procedure, however, Bacon also suggested ‘more powerful aids for the 
use of understanding’? which, though still thought to be within the general 
inductivist framework, provided a kind of short-cut. Such aids included the 
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recommendation to collect ‘singular’ or ‘monastic’ instances of phenomena,” that 
is, counterexamples to and anomalies for preconceived theories. Phenomena that 
did not lend themselves to ready classification into familiar schemes or theories 
were valuable to the Baconian scientist because they provided correctives to ‘rash 
or premature’ anticipations of nature, thus assisting the true interpretation of 
nature, the unprejudiced, theory-free apprehension of nature’s message. The 
marvels and monsters, which appeared as nature’s jokes to the Baroque collectors, 
became for Bacon and his followers in the Royal Society paradigmatic ‘facts’ of 
nature. Hence, the jokes of nature, the ‘new, rare, and unusual in nature’, took on 
a serious role within a new framework of research. 

The methodological role that the marvellous played in Baconian science 
explains why propagandists of the Royal Society like Thomas Sprat could invoke 
the sensual delights of experiments to recommend the new enterprise” and, at 
the same time, criticize the virtuaso‘s useless pursuits. The propaganda, therefore, 
was based on an actual fascination by the phenomena which the new philosophy 
instrumentalized for its own purposes. This strategy showed its effects in full 
extent some time later, around 1740, in the widespread fascination with electric 
phenomena, a fascination which did not remain passive but led to active 
participation: all lands of people felt motivated to purchase the equipment 
necessary to perform experiments for themselves.” 


Electricity became all the subject in vogue, princes were willing to see this new fire 
which a man produced from himself, and which did not descend from heaven. Could 
one believe that a lady’s finger, that her whale-bone petticoat, should send forth flashe 
of true lightening, and that such charming lips could set on fire a house? The ladies 
were sensible of this new privilege of kindling fires without any poetical figure, or 
hyperbole, and resorted from all parts to the publick lectures of natural philosophy, 
which by that means became brilliant assemblies. [ . . . ] The Hanoverian ladies of 
quality did yet more, they procured machines, and try’d the experiments themselves, 
and electricity took place of quadnille.' 


This public fascination with the new marvellous phenomena, prima facie very 
similar to the seventeenth-century delight in sports of nature, is now put to use 
within a methodological framework that understands itself as thoroughly 
empiricist. A representative formulation of this methodology can be found in 
Joseph Priestley’s textbook on electricity from 1767. For him, collecting ‘facts’, 
which ‘at present [may be] . . . ever so much detached from the rest of the 
building’ of science, is useful because the connection of these facts with the rest 


will appear in due tme, when the intermediate parts shall be completed. [ .].. 

when all the facts belonging to any branch of science are collected, the system wall 
form itself In the mean time, our guessing at the system may be some guide to us in 
the discovery of the facts; but, at present, let us pay no attention to the system in any 
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other view; and let us mutually communicate every new fact we discover, without 
troubling ourselves about the system to which it may be reduced.” 


A methodological attitude like this has umportant implications. First, it 
encourages the participation of ‘amateurs’ ın science: everybody can contribute to 
the enterprise of collecting facts; there is, in principle, no gap between amateurs 
and experts because nobody has, and is supposed to have, expert theoretical 
knowledge of the phenomena. There is nothing laughable in being aesthetically 
moved by experiments: ‘So far are philosophers from laughing to see the 
astonishment of the vulgar at these experiments, that they cannot help viewing 
them with equal, if not greater astonishment themselves.’ The methodologically 
prescribed lack of theoretical mastery of the field justifies the sensual delight in 
the phenomena: ‘[T]he amusing experiments [in this field] must not be ridiculed 
as long as none of the more recent theories of electricity can be regarded as 
correct and infallible’.’’ 

Second, the facts, when completely collected, will all by themselves give rise to 
‘the system’, the true theory; no scientific genius is required who would impose 
a theory onto the facts, thus anticipating nature in Bacon’s sense. The areas in 
which geniuses like Newton could legitimately operate are the branches of what 
the eighteenth century often classified as applied mathematics, the mathematized 
disciplines of mechanics, astronomy and (geometrical) optics. In the fields of 
electricity, magnetism, chemistry, that is, in what Kuhn called the Baconian 
sciences, !? by contrast, ‘discoveries have been made so much by accident, that it is 
more the powers of nature, than of human genius, that excite our wonder with 
respect to them’.”” 

Priestley illustrated the difference between the mathematized and the Baconian 
sciences in terms that faintly echo the ‘Battle of the Books’ from the end of the 
seventeenth century: 


The instruction we are able to get from books is, comparatively, soon exhausted; but 
philosophical instruments are an endless fund of knowledge. By philosophical 
instruments, however, I do not here mean the globes, the orrery, and others, which 
are only the means which ingenious men have hit upon, to explain their own 
conceptions of things to others; and which, therefore, like books, have no uses more 
extensive than the views of human ingenuity; but such as the ar-pump, condensing 
engine, pyrometer, &c. (with which electrical machines are to be ranked) and which 
exhibit the operations of nature, that 1s of the God of nature himself, which are 
infinitely various. By the help of these machines, we are able to put an endless vanety 
of things into an endless variety of situations, while nature herself ıs the agent that 
shows the result. Hereby the laws of her action are observed, and the most important 
discoveries may be made...” , 


The comparison of orreries and electrical machines is revealing. Orreries, in 
Priestley’s view, are instruments that merely illustrate a general theory of the 
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phenomena (the motion of the planets) which has been found independently of 
the instruments; in observing an orrery we see the phenomena, the particular, as 
dominated by the theory, the general. Air pumps and electrical machines, by 
contrast, are instruments which show the particular phenomena as not (yet) 
understood in terms of a theory; a theory may emerge from such displays but the 
displays are not (yet) controlled or dominated by our knowledge of a general 
theory.” It is only with instruments of the latter sort that we truly experience the 
‘operations of nature’, ‘nature herself... [as] the agent’. 

We find here another characteristic way in which the expenmental natural 
philosopher accounted for the cognitive significance of experiments. It is not only 
that a large collection of observations may lead to theoretical insight without a 
preconceived theory; certain single experiments or observations can reveal 
directly, without theoretical effort, the workings of nature. This strategy can again 
be traced back to Bacon’s list of short-cuts for the inductive method. He 
recommends the collection of ‘striking instances’, ‘which exhibit the nature in 
question naked and standing by itself’. Although it is not clear how one would 
recognize these instances without entertaining theoretical expectations, the 
strategy became quite important for the kind of eighteenth-century empiricism 
described above, It allowed the scientist to claim that certain experiments 
displayed the nature of a phenomenon almost visually without requiring further 
theoretical assumptions. Diderot, in the 1750s, for instance, celebrates these 
phenomena and their methodological value as ‘central phenomena’ (phénomène 
central) which order all other phenomena in a field into a ‘true’, as opposed to 
imaginary, system.” 

That certain experiments provide a direct glance into ‘the laboratory of nature’, 
where ‘nature herself’, not the intervening experimenter, ‘is the agent that shows 
the result’, was sometimes also expressed in the image of the ‘great chain of 
being’. Doing these expernments meant to become a link in the chain of nature: 


We can eavesdrop on any deep secret [of nature] if we connect ourselves as a link, so 
to speak, to the chain of nature and her effects, then we communicate with the whole 


connected secret and we can determine the essence of every thing.** 


Nature acts in such experimental arrangements like an actor in the theatre; the 
experiment is perceived much more in terms of a communication or interaction 
with nature than in the terms familiar to us through Kant’s characterization from 
the end of the century: reason, says Kant, must not approach nature ‘in the 
character of a pupil who listens to everything that the teacher chooses to say, but 
of an appointed judge who compels the witnesses to answer questions which he 
has himself formulated’.* 

As a result of the methodological framework outlined, relatively few quantitative 
results come out of the study of electrical phenomena; the experimenters had not 
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much interest in such results. To see a significant role for quantitative results 
required a different relation of theory and evidence. Theories have to be regarded 
as claims which experiments are designed to test, not, like in the Baconian 
tradition, as the ultimate result of a lengthy collection of experiments and 
observations. Distrust of mathematical theories was accordingly widespread in 
Baconian scientists and the abstractness of mathematics was perceived as 
inadequate in experimental science.” 

This understanding of the relation of theory and experiment and the associated 
view of quantitative results distinguishes much of cighteenth-century experi- 
mental science from that practised in the nineteenth century, so much, in fact, 
that the transformation of the Baconian sciences into mathematized disciplines 
has been called a ‘second scientific revolution no less consequential than the 
seventeenth-century revolution’.” The nineteenth-century experimentalist does 
not accumulate observations and experiments but rather chooses from the 
multitude of possible and available phenomena those that can support a 
hypothesis or can help decide against competing views. He selects phenomena in 
the light of a theory he tries to confirm or disconfirm. Given the aim of 
establishing a quantitative theory, the sensuous qualities of the observations 
become less significant and even have to be eliminated as distorting features. 
According to the electrician Wilhelm Weber in 1846, the aim of experimental 
research is ‘to measure and quantify all natural phenomena’ so as to provide a 
basis for theory that is ‘independent of sense perception or mere estimation’.” 
Only in disciplines like natural history or meteorology do we still find some of 
the characteristics of the natural philosopher’s methodology.” 

How deep this methodological change was can be illustrated by the early 
nineteenth-century reception of Goethe’s efforts in the theory of colours. Goethe 
understood his own optical research not as a methodological innovation but 
rather as the application of methods in optics which were well-established in 
experimental natural philosophy. That optics was done in Newton’s fashion, 
hypothetico-deductively and with the aim of a mathematized theory, appeared to 
him as a regression behind the standards that Bacon had established for empirical 
science; in fact, by adopting this method of research, Newton had ‘tyrannicised 
the whole field in a completely anti-Baconian manner’. "When we consider’, he 
wrote in 1810, 


how in recent times physicists and chemists have worked on the doctrine of the 
different kinds of air, on electricity, on galvanism with incredible diligence .. . we 
must be ashamed to have stayed content... with treating the chromatic phenomena 
almost exclusively with the old inventory of tradition, with the old equipment of 
clumsy tools.” 


Goethe’s attempt at a Baconian revision of the mathematized discipline of 
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optics, of course, failed. His efforts in natural history, however, which he saw as 
another application of the empiricist methods he tried to introduce into optics, 
gained him considerable respect throughout the nineteenth century. 


Il. DEVELOPMENTS IN AESTHETICS AND ART THEORY 


Goethe thought that his study of optics was of direct use for painters and 
complained that the Newtonian theory of colour phenomena had no such 
application.” This case, therefore, vaguely suggests that there may be a corres- 
pondence between the methodology of the Baconian sciences and the possibility 
of expenencing nature aesthetically ın science. To explore such a correspondence 
I will discuss the conditions under which an aesthetic experience of nature is 
possible, given the framework of early eighteenth-century analyses of aesthetic 
experience. 

A first condition obviously ıs that nature has to be included in the realm of - 
objects that can be experienced aesthetically. As is well known, early aesthetic 
theories like Addison’s reflect this inclusion of a new category of aesthetic objects. 
Addison extended the realm of what can give rise to the ‘pleasures of the 
imagination’: not only objects that have beauty, but also those that show 
‘greatness’ (sublimity) and ‘novelty’ can be experienced with aesthetic delight. 
Nature, even though it may not satisfy the conditions for beautiful objects, that 
is, even though it may not show the required ‘Gaiety or Variety of Colours, . . . 
Symmetry and Proportion of Parts, . . . Arrangement and Disposition of 
Bodies’? can still please the imagination by its uncommon features or its 
greatness. 

A second condition for an aesthetic experience of nature, again reflected in 
Addison’s approach and later British theories, is that nature must not be 
apprehended with the aim of achieving knowledge; reason or the understandıng 
should not be involved in the experience (at least not to a dominant degree). The 
aesthetic experience, as analysed by Addison, is ‘more obvious, and more easie to 
be acquired . . . with very little Attention of Thought or Application of Mind in 
the Beholder’. The pleasures of the imagination ‘do not require such a Bent of 
Thought as is necessary to our more serious Employments’.* These employ- 
ments of the understanding always have as their purpose the acquisition of 
knowledge, thereby detracting from the enjoyment of the perceptual content of 
an experience.” This requirement, according to Stolnitz’s interpretation, is a 
special version of the ‘disinterestedness’ of aesthetic experience and is found quite 
generally in the aesthetic theories of the time. For instance, Hutcheson claimed 
somewhat later that the ‘most accurate knowledge’ about an object ‘would [not] 
vary ... the pleasure . . . of the perception, however it might give a rational 
pleasure distinct from the sensible; or might raise a distinct joy, from a prospect 
of further advantage in the object. . °% 
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This version of the disinterestedness condition for aesthetic experience, 
however, creates an apparent obstacle to experiencing experiments in such a way. 
It seems to exclude scientific experiments, qua scientific arrangements, from the 
possible objects of aesthetic experience because that kind of arrangement is made 
precisely for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, thus violating the immediacy of 
the aesthetic experience, the condition of the exclusion of the understanding. 
Scientific knowledge, on this view, cannot fuse with or influence the pleasure that 
is characteristic of aesthetic experience. Experiments, of course, can be 
experienced aesthetically if the spectator merely perceives the display of, say, a 
beautiful spark on a dark blue glass plate or the gracious motion of little pieces of 
paper on a charged surface. But we are after a different kind of pleasure, a delight 
that can arise from perceiving the experiment as a means to gaining knowledge of 
nature without thereby becoming the ‘rational pleasure’ of subsuming the 
particular experience under a general theoretical claim. 

A manifestation of this problem can be found in the analysis of the pleasure we 
take ın the great or uncommon ın nature. It has often been pointed out, for 
instance by M. H. Nicolson’s classic study of ‘the Aesthetics of the Infinite’, 
that, during the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, physico- 
theological ideas played a major role in the process of making nature, in particular 
‘wild’ or ‘free’ nature, suitable for aesthetic experience. Aesthetic appreciation of 
what formerly were regarded as hostile, terrifying or just insignificant aspects of 
nature, like thunderstorms, rugged mountains or parasites, supposedly became 
possible only when they were recognized, through a plethora of physico- 
theological treatises, as manifestations of divine wisdom and intention. The claim 
that physico-theology was instrumental in rendering horrid nature aesthetically 
enjoyable, however, seems to stand in contrast to the understanding of aesthetic 
experience as a kind of immediate experience that is not mediated through the 
understanding. If, in order to enjoy a nature scene, the spectator has to know that 
God manifests himself in this scene, then the experience of the scene cannot be 
immediate in the sense of not requiring ‘a Bent of Thought’. Or so it would 
seem. If the spectator, however, were to believe that the notion of God’s presence 
or wisdom arises directly, immediately, out of the perceptual content of the 
experience, that is, if he would not think of these notions as theories under which 
he perceives the scene, he could have the requisite delight without an effort of the 
understanding. Such an immediate passage from perception to a notion in the 
understanding is in fact hinted at in an anonymous letter about the aesthetic 
effects of ‘greatness’ which Addison published: “The Imagination prompts the 
Understanding, and by the Greatness of the sensible Object, produces in it 
the Idea of a Being who is neither circumscribed by Time or Space.” 

The possibility of an aesthetic experience of experiments can be reconciled 
with analyses like Addison’s and Hutcheson’s only if the cognitive aspect of the 
experiment, the theoretical understanding of nature, is not seen as completely 
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separated from the perceptual content of the experience. This is where the 
Baconian methodology of experiments becomes relevant because it does not 
allow a clear separation of particular experience and general theory in scientific 
pursuits. If the theoretical understanding of nature arises out of the collection of 
observations and experiments, without an imposition from reason, we are able to 
say that even in their cognitive aspects experiments can be experienced 
aesthetically. 

In theories of the aesthetic like Addison’s which emphasize the non-cognitive 
character of aesthetic experience, the connections between scientific metho- 
dology and such experience are harder to see than in other approaches which 
retain a cognitive aspect to aesthetic experience itself. For this reason I will 
consider Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten’s theory from the 1740s as the most 
important of these attempts on the Continent which aim at an emancipation of 
aesthetic experience from the prevalence of rational cognition by establishing this 
experience as a form of cognition in its own right.® Baumgarten’s approach will 
show how an eighteenth-century analysis of aesthetic experience can account for 
the aesthetic appeal of experiments if these are seen in the methodological 
framework I outlined above. 

Aesthetic experience 1s explicated by Baumgarten in the wider context of an 
analysis of cognitio sensitiva; the analysis is thus more general than a theory of art 
but contains such a theory as a special case. For the Leibniz—-Wolffian tradition, in 
which Baumgarten developed his theory, sensuous cognition belongs to the 
lower cognitive faculty. Sensuous cognitions can be clear (as opposed to obscure) 
in the sense that they allow us to identify and recognize their content; but they 
are not distinct like the cognitions of the higher faculty, that is, they are not 
analysed into clear constituents—which accounts for their inferior status com- 
pared with rational cognition. Sensuous cognition 1s clear but confused and thus 
less perfect than rational cognition. 

Baumgarten rejects this latter doctrine of the school. For him, sensuous 
cognition is capable of its own kind of perfection, different from but not inferior 
to the perfection of rational cognition. Cognitio sensitiva, perfected to its highest 
degree, is the experience of the beautiful, and ‘aesthetics’ is the science of how to 
perfect sensuous cognition just as ‘logic’ is the science of how to improve rational 
cognition. This is how Baumgarten justifies the need for a separate philosophical 
discipline of aesthetics. A sensuous cognition can be perfected by increasing its 
clarity while leaving it confused; Baumgarten describes this as an increase in 
‘extensive clarity’. Just add more sensations or features to a given sensuous 
cognition and it will become ‘fuller’ or extensively clearer. Fullness or complexity 
is what distinguishes the perfected sensuous cognition from the less perfect one. 
For instance, for Baumgarten, the more sensuous detail a poem provides, the 
better it is. By contrast, rational cognition, the knowledge we find in metaphysics 
and mathematics, inevitably involves abstraction from the fullness of sensuous 
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experience. While this leads to a gain in distinctness, it always also constitutes a 
loss, a ‘poverty’ for Baumgarten; a kind of injustice is being done to the particular 
for the sake of the general.” Baumgarten’s disciple, G. F. Meier, elaborated on 
this: ‘Most scholarship [Gelehrsamkeit] consists of abstract and general knowledge, 
and most scholars in the sciences when they talk about particular objects consider 
these only abstractly; they do nothing but apply abstract knowledge to these 
objects.’ 

Baumgarten’s perfected sensuous cognition retains the feature of disinterested- 
ness in the sense required by the British theorists: perfection does not amount to 
subsuming the particular under a general theory; but perfected sensuous 
cognition is still cognition and not merely a form of pleasure. To emphasize the 
particular experience (experiment or observation) over generalizing theories was 
one of the characteristics of the methodology of experimental natural philosophy. 
This allows, and even requires, the experimenter to be attentive to the ‘fullness’ 
of these experiences; perfection of sensuous cognition in Baumgarten’s sense 
describes this part of the scientist’s activity quite fittingly. From this perspective it 
is also plausible that Baumgarten’s plan for the new philosophical discipline of 
aesthetics was more comprehensive than a theory of art. In a prospectus for the 
aesthetics from 1741 he lays out the task of an ‘aesthetic empirics’ (aesthetische 
Empirik) which prescribes ‘laws of sensibility’ and treats of the means to ‘heighten 
and improve the senses’, that is, of telescopes, microscopes, barometers, etc., 
‘which experimental physics needs’. By contrast, ‘logical empirics’ shows how 
to draw from given experiences ‘distinct concepts, explanations, and definite 
judgements’.“’ 

The correspondence between the natural experimental philosopher’s metho- 
dology and the analysis of aesthetic experience can be further supported by 
contrasting this methodology with a different view of science implicit in the most 
important aesthetic theory on the Continent from the end of the century. That in 
aesthetic experience the particular is not subsumed under the general 1s one of 
the central doctrines of Kant’s analysis of the beautiful. He famously breaks with 
tradition in declaring that there can be no ‘beautiful science’, nor a ‘science of the 
beautiful’, because the pleasure that is characteristic of the free play of our 
faculties in reflective judgement is not to be found in the exercise of 
determinative judgement in science. Science aims at the general under which the 
particular can be subsumed; only when this aim has been reached can we speak of 
science in the proper sense. For Kant, the title of a science could not be given to 
an activity—the aesthetic experience—that involves an unending vacillation 
between the particular and the general where the general is never found to 
adequately subsume the particular. 

The experimental natural philosopher’s understanding of science and of the 
relation of theory and observation or experiment, as outlined earlier, is clearly 
different from Kant’s. Given the Baconian view of experimental science, where 
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theory, the general, is not supposed to subsume the particular, the experience of 
experiments would not have much cognitive significance for Kant—as little, in 
fact, as aesthetic experiences have for him. But in a theory of aesthetic experience 
like Baumgarten’s (from which Kant distances himself explicitly) there is much 
less of a gap between scientific and aesthetic experience. What connects Baum- 
garten’s analysis of aesthetic experience with the methodology of experimental 
natural philosophy is the attempt to establish a form of cognition which is 
cognition of particulars without the domination of the general; this attempt sets 
his theory apart from other early eighteenth-century approaches like Addison’s. 
Baumgarten’s emphasis on the importance of the particular is reflected in some 
developments in Continental art theory of the mid-century. This development 
has been described, in the literary context, as a deployment of ‘aesthetic tools 
against the conceptual and generalizing nature of [ordinary] language’, a 
‘non-conceptual language that induces . . . intuitive cognition’.* It 1s exemplified 
in the significance accorded to non-discursive elements, like gestures or 
unarticulated sounds, in dramatic literature by art theorists like Lessing and 
Diderot. “There is too much talking in our plays’, wrote Diderot in 1757, 


consequently, our actors do not act enough. [...]... what never fails to stir us is 
cries, inarticulate words, a broken voice,.. a murmur, impossible to describe, deep 
in the throat or between the teeth. [ ... ] The voice, the tone, the gestures, the stage 
movements—these are what belong to the actor. And these are the things that strike 


us. 


Articulated language is not sufficient to achieve a play’s purpose of inducing 
‘Intuitive cognitions’ in the audience because this language is too restricted by 
conventions, the general doctrines which, in the minds of the spectators, are 
associated with every concept used by the actors. As a language that is less 
dominated by conventional norms, ‘the tone, the gestures, the movements’ 
appear to allow a more authentic expression of the artist’s intentions as well as a 
more adequate reception of these intentions by the audience. It is striking that 
Diderot placed the same emphasis on the particular in his advice to students of 
experimental philosophy: One cannot learn this science from reading books, he 
insists; one has to become an expermmental philosopher by actually doing the 
expenments.® 


TI. FREE NATURE IN ART AND EXPERIMENT 


In my discussion of the conditions for experiencing nature aesthetically I did not 
include a further important feature which is emphasized in many eighteenth- 
century pronouncements on the topic. For nature to be an object of aesthetic 
experience, nature has to be seen as free. A famous formulation of this require- 
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ment was given by Shaftesbury at the beginning of the century when he claimed 
that his ‘passion . . . for things of a natural kind’ does not tolerate ‘the formal 
mockery of princely gardens’ anymore. This is an early expression of the search 
for free nature ın aesthetic pursuits, for gardens, that is, ‘where neither art, nor 
the conceit or caprice of man has spoil’d their genuine order’. For Shaftesbury, 
wild nature, ‘the Graces of the Wilderness itself . . . [are] representing nature 
more’ than the carefully controlled formal gardens do.” 

The same holds for experiments in the methodological framework of 
experimental natural philosophy. Because they are not understood as controlled 
arrangements which test a theory, nature can be seen as expressing itself freely, 
authentically, in these experiments—a view that, to our minds, must seem 
paradoxical. But for the experimental philosopher this was a necessary condition 
of insight into nature. If nature wouldn’t be able to manifest itself in this way, if 
the experiments were informed by a preconceived theory, the arrangements 
would be useless for him. Some pronouncements on landscape painting from the 
second half of the century make the connection of the artist’s search for beautiful 
nature with the experimental philosopher’s methodology almost explicit: 


[T]he discovery of beautiful nature does not come about by selecting ın advance what 
beautiful nature 1s and leaving out the rest ın the studio, but rather through study and 
practice. The concept of beautiful nature emerges from knowledge of all the parts of 
nature.“ 


The different value that experimental philosophers assigned to theory- 
dominated as opposed to ‘free’ experiments is illustrated in Priestley’s 
comparison of scientific instruments like orreries and instruments like electrical 
machines or air pumps (quoted above, n. 20). It was characteristic of the latter 
kind of experimental apparatus that it was able to show the operations of nature 
independently of any general theory imposed by the scientist, whereas the former 
kind of instruments could only provide illustrations to a preconcetved theory of 
the phenomena, in this case Newton’s theory of the solar system. Part of the 
special appeal that the exhibitions of experimental natural philosophy had, then, 
may be found in the conviction that its experiments were ‘authentic’ expressions 
of nature, expressions free from impositions of human ingenuity.* Similarly, 
theoretical achievements like Newton’s account of gravity, according to Priestley, 
are a glorification of human ingenuity; the electrical discoveries, however, display 
nature’s actions directly without being distracted by our admiration for the 
powers of the human mind (see above, n. 19). This, it seems, contributes to the 
aesthetic enjoyment of the electrical experiments: they have more aesthetic appeal 
than Newtonian mechanics because in those experiments nature was experienced 
freely, undomesticated by theory, and such experiences corresponded to the taste 
which ecighteenth-century audiences had developed for displays of free nature. 
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The natural philosopher’s claim that nature speaks through electrical experiments 
more authentically than through other scientific pursuits echoes declarations like 
Shaftesbury’s about the ‘Graces of the Wilderness itself . . . representing nature 
more’. 

One further condition for the belief that nature manifests itself freely in 
experiments needs to be considered. What an experiment as an occasion of 
aesthetic experience required was a conviction in the spectator that what was 
displayed was, in fact, a manifestation of nature rather than of human 
contrivance. To establish this kind of authority for experiments was a well-known 
problem for the early practitioners in the Royal Society. Robert Boyle, for 
instance, tried to solve the problem in his narratives of experiments by relating a 
wealth of circumstantial details which seem quite irrelevant and distracting to 
us.” This style of relating a piece of scientific information, quite typical in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, has often been interpreted as an expression of 
the lack of theory-guided control over an experiment. The experimenter, it 
seems, has to report virtually everything that happens because he does not know 
which aspects of the experience are really relevant; he could know this only if he 
had formulated a theory that would tell him what to look for and what to ignore. 
For the natural philosopher, of course, there was no lack here; what we are 
tempted to label so was regarded as a virtue, a matter of scientific honesty. 
Through his style, Boyle makes it clear that he is not pretending to speak for 
nature; nature can be heard only if the experimenter puts all his cards on the table 
without pretending to know what is important and what is not—only nature 
would know.” 

For the eighteenth-century taste for ‘things of a natural kind’, nature, be it a 
garden or an experiment, has to give the appearance of expressing itself freely. In 
order to have aesthetic appeal, experiments therefore have to be staged appro- 
priately; they have to be arranged such that the spectator believes he is hearing 
nature’s voice, not the experimenter’s. But this requirement of aesthetic theory 
turns out to be satisfied by a strategy that is already part of the experimental 
philosopher’s methodology. With the change from a Baconian to a hypothetico- 
deductive methodology in the nineteenth century, the experimenter does not 
have to face the Baconian scientist’s problem any more. The same change in 
methodology, however, also removes one of the conditions for experrments to be 
experienced aesthetically as free expressions of nature. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


I have tried to show how the experience of experiments in eighteenth-century 
natural philosophy differs from the Baroque delight in the ludus naturae. The 
jokes of nature’ are now embedded in a new methodological framework within 
which these phenomena become ‘serious’ expressions of nature. At the same time 
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this seriousness can be aesthetically experienced because the experimental 
displays satisfy the conditions of aesthetic experience, in particular the conditions 
of the experience of beautiful nature, as analysed by contemporary aesthetic 
doctrines. 

During the early nineteenth century the methodological framework of 
experimental science changes to a view of experiments as tests for theories. The 
accompanying dissociation of sensual experience and scientific aim, the more 
laborious way from experiment to theory, leaves aesthetic delight behind, 
restricting it to old-fashioned fields of science like natural history and, for a while, 
meteorology which had not followed the change in methodology.”! 

With respect to the recent debates about the role of scientific knowledge in the 
aesthetic appreciation of nature mentioned at the beginning of this paper, the 
change in scientific methodology is significant because the relation of theory and 
experience, if I am correct, directly affects the ability of such knowledge to play 
an integral part in the aesthetic experience of nature. For instance, the arguably 
most developed aesthetics of nature in the analytic tradition, Allen Carlson’s 
‘natural environmental model’, claims that the appropriate way of appreciating 
nature presupposes understanding nature under suitable scientific categories. 
Thus, seeing a landscape with a background knowledge of natural history or 
geology would provide for a more appropriate aesthetic appreciation of the scene 
than a background of mythological beliefs would allow. Critics of this approach 
have pointed out that scientific information like ‘causal explanation of the 
phenomena at the level of particle physics . . . might not enrich but neutralise the 
[aesthetic] experience, or at least . . . fail to fuse with its perceptual content’, or 
that an experience which ‘involves the subsumption of particulars under scientific 
categories and laws is not an aesthetic mode of appreciation at all’.* 

In the light of my claims, these critics are right if they (i) presuppose an analysis 
of aesthetic experience roughly along the lines of the eighteenth-century views 
discussed earlier, and (ii) have in mind the kind of science we are familiar with 
today. I have argued, however, that there were experimental practices in the 
eighteenth century which, due to their methodological characteristics, could ‘fuse 
with the perceptual content’ of aesthetic experiences of nature; thus, this kind of 
scientific information was clearly relevant for the aesthetic appreciation of nature. 
The methodological structure of these practices, however, separates them from 
other forms of scientific inquiry which have become dominant since the 
nineteenth century and explains why some areas of twentieth-century scientific 
practice, in particular natural history, may still be able to inform the aesthetic 
appreciation of nature while other areas, like particle physics, have lost this ability. 
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PERFORMING COMPOSITIONS 
Aron Edidin 


... the basic reality of music is not works [i.e. compositions] nor the composition of 
works but music-making, and . . . the composition of works is principally for the sake 


of enhancing a society’s music-making. 
Nicholas Wolterstorff! 


PERFORMERS in the world of Western classical music perform compositions: 
symphonies, sonatas, operas, concertos and so on. This is one of those facts that 
is so obvious that it is rarely explicitly remarked. But once we notice that classical 
performers perform compositions, we might ask why they do so. To be sure, if 
they did not, their performances would not be part of the world of classical music 
as that world is now constituted. But why is there such a set of practices in the 
first place? More particularly, what aesthetic reasons are there for such practices? 
A simple and attractive answer might be the following: the great musical works 
are the symphonies, operas and so on that have been composed by the greatest of 
musical artists. The purpose of performance in classical music is to present these 
works, just as the purpose of museum exhibits is to present works of painting and 
sculpture. Musical works are presented by performing them, so of course the job of 
performers is to perform compositions. The aesthetic function of performing 
compositions is much like the aesthetic function of exhibiting pictures or statues. 
The cogency of this answer depends on a certain view of the nature of artistic 
creation and of the role of works of art within that view. But although the overall 
view may be largely correct, it does not apply to music in the way needed to 
underwrite this answer to the question of the aesthetic justification for the 
practice of performing compositions. A more elaborate answer is required. 


ARTISTS AS GODLIKE CREATORS 


We have inherited from the early romantics a notion of the artist as a godlike 
creator whose primary function is to enrich reality by bringing new things into 
existence.” Perhaps in spite of its origin, this seems to me to capture at least a 
major part of what is important about artists. With this notion comes the notion 
of the Work of Art as the kind of new thing that artists contribute to reality. The 
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work is the telos of artistic activity, and in its contemplation we are nourished by 
the fruits of artistic creation. 

The romantic idea of the Work of Art is much newer than many of the 
pictures, statues and so on that we classify under it. Once it was developed, the 
idea was applied to the outcomes of both recent and less recent artistic activity. In 
the case of what had traditionally been classified as ‘productive’ arts, such as 
painting, there is no problem identifying what the works are. The things that 
painters enrich reality by creating are pictures, the very pictures that everyone had 
always known that painters produced. Similarly, the works of sculpture are 
statues, and the works of architecture are buildings. These provide the paradigm 
cases of the notion of a work of art. 

In the case of music, it is less obvious what should count as ‘works of art’. If it 
seems obvious (questions of metaphysical category apart), this may be because the 
Romantic tradition includes an answer to the question, which we have inherited. 
The development of the notion of works of art included discussions of music, 
which identified the ‘works’ ın question as compositions—symphonies, songs and 
so on—and the term ‘musical work’ has come to be used almost exclusively for 
these. The significance of this choice for philosophical thinking about musical 
, creation is vividly illustrated in Jerrold Levinson’s discussion of the metaphysical 
nature of compositions: 


. why should we insist that composers truly create their compositions? .. . The 
main reason for holding to [this requirement] is that it is one of the most firmly 
entrenched of our beliefs concerning art. There is probably no idea more central to 
thought about art than that it is an activity in which partcipants create things—these 
things being artworks. The whole tradition of art assumes art 1s creative in the strict 
sense, that it is a godlike activity in which the artist brings into being what did not 
exist beforehand. . . . The suggestion that some artists, composers in particular, 
instead merely discover or select for attention entities they have no hand in creating is 
so contrary to this basic intuition regarding artists and their works that we have a 
strong prima facie reason to reject it if we can. If ıt 1s possible to align musical works 
with indisputably creatable artworks such as paintings and sculptures, then it seems 
we should do so. 

There is a special aura that envelops composers, as well as other artists, because 
we think of them as true creators. We marvel at a great piece of music in part because 
we marvel that, had its composer not engaged in a certain activity, the piece would 
(almost surely) not now exist; but it does exist, and we are grateful to the composer 
for precisely that. Ecclesiastes was wrong—there are ever some new things under the 
sun, musical compositions being among the most splendid of them—and splendid, at 
least ın part, in virtue of this absolute newness.‘ 


Levinson argues that compositions cannot be platonic universals because (i) 
such universals are not created by composers, but (ii) composers are creative 
artists who enrich reality by creating new things. The argument depends entirely 
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on the assumption that the works of musical art, embodying the creative 
contribution of composers to the ennchment of reality, are compositions. But it 
is possible to accept the general view of composers as creators.and musical 
creation as the aesthetic enrichment of reality while questioning whether 
compositions constitute the best choice for the category of “works of musical art’. 


COULD PERFORMANCES BE THE WORKS OF MUSICAL ART? 


Reasons to question the identification of compositions as the works of musical art 
emerge from a fuller articulation of the Romantic view of the significance of 
artistic creation. Artists are creators who enrich reality by bringing new things 
into existence. But not just any old enrichment by any old kind of object counts. 
New things can enrich reality in many different ways. Much technology, for 
example, is a matter of bringing into existence new things which enlarge the 
practical possibilities the world presents. But this sort of enrichment is not the 
proper outcome of artistic creation. According to the romantic tradition behind 
the category of ‘works of art’, such works enrich reality aesthetically.’ Different 
kinds of art accomplish this in different ways. For some arts, the aesthetic 
enrichment is essentially connected to sense-perception. The painter and sculptor 
contribute to the aesthetic enrichment of reality by producing new things to be 
seen; that is why painting and sculpture are called ‘visual arts’. This sort of 
connection to sense-perception is not universal among the arts; some forms of 
literature, for example, do not seem very centrally concerned with objects of 
sense-perception.® But in this respect, music is more closely analogous to painting 
than to the writing of novels. As the art of painting enriches the world of things 
to be seen, music enriches the world of things to be heard. (If painting and 
sculpture are among the visual arts, perhaps we should say that music joins them 
among the sensual arts.) And this suggests a very important disanalogy between 
pictures and statues on one hand and musical compositions on the other. 
Compositions are not audible in the sense in which pictures, for example, are 
visible. Once a picture has been painted, it can be seen by anyone sighted who 
looks at it in decent light. But even when it has been entirely composed, a musical 
composition cannot be heard unless it is performed. Of course, musical composi- 
tions when performed are audible in a sense,’ but we hear them by hearing their 
performances.® 

With respect to the aim of aesthetically enriching the world, then, the creation 
of musical compositions is incomplete in comparison with the creation of 
pictures or statues. The felos of painting may be the picture and that of sculpture 
the statue, but the ultimate telos of composing is not the composition but rather 
its performance. This is implicit in accounts of composition as the activity of 
specifying or indicating a kind whose instances, if any, are performances, 1.c. a 
kind of performance.’ It is explicit in accounts of composition as a matter of 
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providing directions for performance,” and is reflected in the fact that a typical 
concrete product of compositional activity is the specification of such directions 
in the form of a score. 

Again, the reason why the composition is not itself the ultimate telos of the 
activity of composing is that the aesthetic enrichment of the world that 
composers provide comes only with performances. The unfinished artistic 
business remaining when the composition has been completed is clearest in the 
case of eternally unperformed works; these simply fail to provide the sort of 
aesthetic enrichment of reality at issue (except, perhaps, for the causal influence 
of such composition on other compositional activity). The myriad compositions 
that Brahms destroyed unperformed may have played a causal role in his 
composition of the works we know, but in themselves they constitute no musical 
enrichment of the world at all.” 

The upshot of all of this is that to the extent that we want to think of com- 
posers as artists who enrich the world by the creation of objects of perception, 
engaged in ‘a godlike activity in which the artist brings into being what did not 
exist beforehand’, there 1s reason to be dissatisfied with the view that the objects 
in question are compositions. If we focus on the work of art as the telos of artistic 
creation, as that which (in the sensual arts) enriches the perceivable world by its 
presence, then performances rather than compositions will seem to be the best 
analogue in music to the pictures and statues of visual art. Although the term 
‘musical work’ has been pre-empted by compositions, perhaps we should say that 
it is performances which are pre-eminently the works of musical art. But before 
we settle too quickly on this conclusion, we need to explore some disanalogies 
between musical performances on one hand and the paradigmatic artworks on 
the other. It is, after all, no accident that in the historical development of the 
notion of the work of art and its application to music, performances were not 
identified as the works of musical art. 

The first disanalogy presents a problem analogous to the one Levinson notes 
for the proposal to identify musical works with platonic universals. If composers 
enrich reality by the creation of works of art, the works in question must be 
things that composers create. Platonic universals fail the test because they are not 
created by anyone at all. But performances may seem to fail the same test because, 
though they are created, they are not created by composers. We normally think of 
performances as the work of performers. When a composition is performed, the 
creative work of the composer forms the basis for the performance, but it may 
seem stretched to speak of the composer as creator of the performance. 

To this objection, we must certainly concede that composers do not (typically) 
create performances all by themselves. To that extent recognition of the 
performance as the principle object of musical creation decreases the status of 
composers as creators when compared to that of sculptors (though not, perhaps, 
monumental sculptors) or painters. But the dependence of composers on 
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performers (or, in more positive terms, the necessary collaboration of composers 
and performers in the making of music) has always been recognized, at least by 
frustrated composers. Musical creation is not complete without the contribution 
of performers. The status of composers as creators gains nothing by identifying as 
their principle creations objects other than those which enrich the world 
musically. 

This would seem to create a serious problem for the view of composers as 
romantic artistic creators. It looks like the telos of musical activity is something 
that is not created by composers. One source of this appearance is, ironically, the 
very dominance of composers as creative artists in art music. We take it entirely 
for granted that performances in art music will be performances of compositions. 
When we think of what goes into the creation of a performance, we focus on what 
is required to get from the score to an audible event, on the ‘men and women 
dressed completely in black and white . . . turning the black notes on white pages 
into a symphony’. But when a work is performed, the performers have already 
ceded to the composer the greater part of the task of planning the audible event; 
the performers execute plans that the composer has provided. It is only because 
this planning is taken for granted in our practice of art music that the composer’s 
pre-eminent role in the creation of the performance becomes invisible. 

An instructive parallel to the role of composers in the creation of performances 
may be found in architecture. Like the composer’s role in the creation of 
performances, the architect’s role in the creation of buildings is one of planning. 
But the ‘works’ of architecure are routinely identified as buildings rather than, 
say, plans. Composers can sometimes create performances single-handedly, while 
architects almost never create buildings by themselves. But even when a building 
is built in the architect’s absence or after her death, in the chronicles of artistic 
creation the building is the architect’s. 

The parallel between musical and architectural creation is, of course, 
imperfect. In the creative process that produces a performance, the executants of 
the composer’s plan may have considerable scope for artistic contribution of their 
own, whereas the contribution of builders to the creation of buildings is less 
likely to be artistic. There is an element of artistic collaboration typically present 
in the creation of performances that distinguishes musical from architectural 
creation and qualifies the godlike independence of musical creators. 

On the other hand, the composer of an oft-performed composition has a role 
in the creation of the sequence of its performances that transcends the role of any 
particular performers. This suggests that we think of the composer’s creative 
contribution in terms of sequences of performances rather than of individual 
performances. The composer alone performs the creative acts which initiate the 
sequence of performances of any composition, and only the composer’s 
contribution must be involved in the creation of all of the performances in the 
sequence. 
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Thinking of the composer’s creative products as sequences of performances 
also helps with a second disanalogy between performances and paradigm 
artworks (including those of architecture). Painters, sculptors and architects 
create works which are more permanent than mere performances. It may seem 
important to our view of composers as creators that they too create something 
permanent. This may be one reason why we think of composers as more 
significant musical creators than performers. Composers and performers are both 
involved in the creation of individual performances, but composers, we think, 
create something which transcends individual performances, and which survives 
the conclusion of any single performance. 

To get a handle on the permanence of composers’ creative contribution to 
music, we may begin by considering what might seem an extreme form of such 
permanence. Those who are inclined to rhapsodize about music speak of the 
immortal works of the great composers. The first thing to notice about the 
immortality of great compositions 1s that it is attributed invidiously to composi- 
tions on the basis of their greatness. We distinguish Beethoven’s immortal 
Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli from the forgotten variations on the same waltz 
written by other composers at Diabelli’s invitation. But there is no reason to 
think that the other variations have now ceased to exist. Certainly they are still 
available for performance.” The difference is that new performances of 
Beethoven’s variations continue to ennch the musical environment. Performers 
are involved in the creation of performances during their lifetimes; composers 
can contribute to the creation of performances both during their lives and long 
after their deaths. But it is performances that matter to the ‘immortality’ of 
composers’ creations; compositions ‘permanently’ enrich the musical environ- 
ment for only as long as their performance continues to enrich the environment." 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE REASSESSMENT 


In spite of some disanalogies, then, performances or sequences of performances 
rather than compositions are in important respects the musical things most 
closely analogous to such paradigmatic works of art as pictures and statues. But so 
what? What follows from the reassessment of the traditional identification of 
compositions as the works of musical art? 

One consequence is a lowering of the stakes in the debate about the ontological 
status of compositions. If composers are musical creators primarily through their 
role in the creation of performances or sequences of performances, then the 
creative significance of composers will not depend on the creatability of 
compositions. It will not even depend on the existence of compositions; one 
could identify the creative role of composers while defending an antirealistic 
account of our talk of symphonies, concertos and so on. (This does not, of course, 
settle the question of whether such an account would work in other respects.) 
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If the stakes are lowered for debate about the ontology of compositions, they 
are raised for for the question of the aesthetic justification of the practice of 
performing compositions. The telos of composition is the performance, but our 
practice of performing (in the sphere of art music) is utterly composition- 
centred. I began with the observation that our practice of performance in classical 
music is one of performing compositions. Moreover, performers, auditors and 
critics take the aim of performance to be the realization of the compositions 
performed. Although performances are the principal musical enrichers-of-reality, 
they are typically evaluated less with respect to their features as musical events in 
their own right than with respect to how well they serve the compositions 
performed. 


WHY PERFORM COMPOSITIONS? 


If the telos of musical activity is the composition, then there will, as I have 
suggested, be an obvious answer to the question of why this sort of composition- 
centred practice makes sense. Since the point of performance is the presentation 
of symphonies, sonatas and so on, of course performances are to be judged 
primarily on the basis of how well these compositions are presented. 

To the extent, however, that we think of performances or series of 
performances as the true works of musical art, matters will be less simple. Our 
practice, involving composition and the performance of composed music, is just 
one way of producing performances. If it is an especially good way, that will have 
to be because of something about the performances that are thus produced. 
Moreover, even if performing compositions is a good way of making music, it 
will not follow directly that the music-making is best assessed in terms of how 
well the performers realize the compositions they perfrom. Both our practice of 
performing compositions and our view of the roles of composers and performers 
in that practice are contingent features of our musical culture, and their aesthetic 
justification is not a trivial matter. 

Still, once the question is seriously asked, answers are readily forthcoming. 
Consider first the fact that ours is a practice of playing from scores rather than, 
say, improvising. This permits the benefits of large-scale planning and organiza- 
tion of the features of the performance that derive from its observance of the 
score. À performance of a composed symphony or sonata or concerto will exhibit 
2 degree of musical organization in a temporal scale unavailable to improvised 
performance. And this large-scale organization is the source of some of the most 
significant aesthetic values realized by performances, i.e. ways in which 
performances enrich the world musically. 

The significance of the musical value realizable by performance from scores 
leads to a second feature of our practice of performance of classical music. If a 
performance of a composition enriches its part of the world musically, it is likely 
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that similar performances would similarly enrich other parts of the world. The 
composition of music and the production of scores for such compositions makes 
possible the musical enrichment of the world many times over in different times 
and places, and multiplies the potential audience for the sort of enrichment that 
performance of the work can constitute. Given the existence of scores, audiences 
in a wide variety of spatiotemporal locations can benefit from particular exercises 
of Schubert’s or Palestrina’s musical imagination and judgement, rather than 
being limited to those of spatiotemporally local musicians. That musical genius 
comparable to Schubert’s or Palestrina’s is not to be found on every spatio- 
temporal street corner makes this possibility all the more significant. This is part 
of the reason our classical-music perfomance-practices prominently include 
multiple performances of the same compositions. 

Moreover, many compositions are repeated far more often than the value of 
their exposure to new audiences would warrant. Such repetition embodies the 
fact that we find value in performances which repeat the scored features of other 
performances we have already heard. We get things out of repeated hearings of 
(roughly) the same sequence of notes that we do not get out of hearings of ever- 
novel sequences; we hear more in (approximate) repetitions of performances we 
_ have heard than we did in the first performance. 

The value of multiple hearings is compounded by the additional value of 
hearing various performances of the same composition. This point can be made 
vivid by considering the fact that, given the availability of recordings, repeated 
hearing of the same performance is possible.'* Some of the benefits of hearing 
repeated performances of a single composition are derivable from repeated 
hearings of a single performance. These will include those which derive from the 
sensitizing effect of familiarity, and from the possibility of attending to different 
features of the performance on different occasions. But few listeners who are 
interested in getting the most out of performances of a single composition would 
be content with repeated hearings of just one performance. Different excellent 
performances of a single composition will realize somewhat different sets of 
values by virtue of the ways they carry out the performance of the composition. 
Performance of the compositions we value most can pursue such values in a 
variety of ways, not all of which can be exploited in any single performance. 
Performances which best embody one set of values will inevitably slight others 
which are realizable by other performances.” Taken to an extreme, this is what we 
describe as the inexhaustibility of the greatest of compositions. While we expect 
excellent performances of excellent compositions to overlap substantially in the 
values they realize, we do not expect the overlap to be complete, so that there will 
be more to be got from hearing a variety of performances of a composition than 
from just hearing the same performance repeatedly. 
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THE VALUE OF WERKTREUE 


‘Taking seriously the identification of performances or series of performances as 
the works of musical art raised two questions that are suppressed if we focus too 
exclusively on compositions: why our practice of performance in art music 
should be one of performance of compositions in the first place, and why our 
evaluation of performance ought to focus on how well performances realize the 
compositions performed. If the foregoing is correct, we have at least the 
beginnings of an answer to the first question. Performing compositions is a way 
of achieving performances and sets of performances which embody aesthetic 
values not otherwise obtainable. If, in addition, we have good reasons take the 
performer’s task to be that of doing as well as possible by the compositions 
performed, the reasons will have a lot to do with the reasons we have for 
maintaining a practice of performing compositions in the first place. 

It is important to note, though, that not every aesthetic reason for a practice of 
performing compositions will yield a reason for thinking of the performer’s task 
as one of serving the compositions that she performs. Many of the virtues of 
performing composed material remain present when the purpose of the material 
is to provide a vehicle for exhibiting the skill and artistry of performers. In the 
case of compositions intended primarily for virtuoso display, the point of the 
composition is to serve the performer, not vice versa. But the advantages of 
planning over improvisation remain; they are not limited to practices as 
composition-centred as ours. 

Still, some of our reasons for performing compositions do bring with them 
reasons for taking a composition-centred view of performance. Any performance 
of any compostions central to our art-musical tradition will be constrained to 
produce a sequence of harmony, melody, rhythm and combinations of timbres 
determined by the composition. Of course, within the constraints provided by 
the score there is still quite a lot of scope for variation, and it is possible to get 
away with some measure of modification to the sequence of notes indicated by 
the score as well. But even with occasional local variation in the basic parameters 
of harmony, melody and rhythm, and perhaps more global variation in details of 
orchestration, there will remain an extensive harmonic, melodic, rhythmic and 
timbral structure common to all performances of a given composition.'? Many of 
their most important aesthetic features will be possessed by such performances by 
virtue of their instantiation of these structures. We may thus speak of aesthetic 
features, and so of the aesthetic merit, of the structures themselves.” 

If a composition dictates an aesthetically rich enough structure in its 
performances, and if performances can nevertheless vary in the extent to which 
they make audible the aesthetic merits of this structure, it will make sense to 
think of the performer’s task as one of serving the composition, bringing out as 
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far as possible its aesthetic value. This seems to be what Felix Weingartner had in 
mind when he wrote 


The interpreter—in our case the conductor—is not able to increase the worth of a work 
he can merely diminish this occasionally, since the best that he can give is simply a 
rendering on a par with the real value of the work.”! 


It is central to the ideology of our art-musical practice that the compositions 
whose performance is most central to this practice are of this kind. This is the 
benefit we seek in preferring planning (i.e. composition) to improvisation as a 
way of fixing the main musical features of performances, and in leaving the 
planning, most of the time, to Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart et al.: that our 
performances will realize musical structures of a richness and beauty only 
achievable by combining the efforts of great composers with those of performers 
bent on realizing the values of the compositions they perform. 

To say that the best performances are the ones that best realize the values 
implicit in the score is not yet to say that the best performances will be the ones 
that most closely follow the score, or even that that is so other features of the 
performances being equal. The observance of certain features of the score might 
interfere with the realization of values implicit in other features. Writing about 
~ Beethoven’s orchestration in the essay quoted above, Weingartner asserted that 
‘nowadays no conductor who can think at all will play the Ninth Symphony 
without Wagner’s instrumental emendations’.” But if the goal is to realize values 
implicit in the composer’s instructions, there will be a prima facie reason to prefer 
following those instructions.” 

Thus, by considering the aesthetic rationale for our practice of performing 
compositions in the first place, a rationale for the value of Werktreue emerges. The 
best performances may be obtained by ceding to the composer the primary artistic 
agency in their creation. The relationship among composers and performers, 
compositions and performances in our art-musical practice is complicated and 
Janus-faced. Composers enrich the world artistically by creating performances 
and sequences of performances, and performers bend their efforts to the service 
of compositions. The telas of composing is performance, and the telos of 
perfoming is the realization of compositions.” The performance is not subordinate 
to the composition as a bearer of musical value, but the performer is subordinate to 
the composer as an agent of the realization of such value. And this subordination is 
built into our practice of performing in classical music.” In effect, we approach 
performance as if compositions were the musical analogues of pictures and 
statues, and performing a kind of exhibiting. We treat compositions as works of 
art.” 
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OUR PRACTICE AMONG OTHERS 


In the background of my entire discussion of the roles of composers and 
performers in generating analogues to the paradigmatic works of art in painting 
and sculpture remains the contingency of this practice. This is not the only way 
of making music. In our own musical culture, this contingency is reflected in a 
number of ways. On one hand is the historical emergence of this practice in the 
last couple of centuries. Many performances within our practice realize the work 
of composers whose contemporary practice was quite different from our own.” 
But even within present-day Western musical culture, the performance practice 
of art music is but one part of a much larger realm of music-making. Practices of 
performance in rock and, especially, jazz, involve quite different sets of relations 
among performer and composer, performance and composition. In each of these 
practices, as in the performance of classical music, these relationships vary with 
time and context.” And the variety of musical practice in contemporary Western 
culture is a subset of a larger variety of practices throughout the world. There are 
many ways of arranging performances at which music is made; performance 
designed to realize compositions is one such way. And if we think of perfor- 
mances as the works of musical art, we may think of all of these ways of making 
music as ways of creating such works, enriching reality by the creation of audible 
things which would not exist but for the activity, and artistry, of their creators. 


Aron Edidin, Humanities Division, New College of the University of South Florida, 5700 
N. Tamiami Trail, Sarasota, FL 34243, USA. 


NOTES 


1 Nicholas Wolterstorff, The Work of Makinga 7 A nice discussion of the sense in which 
Work of Music’, in Philip Alperson, What Is compositions may be said to exemplify audible 
Music? (University Park, PA: Penn State Press, qualities may be found in Peter Kivy, 
1987), p. 121. ‘Platonism in Music a Kind of Defense’, 

2 Part of the story of the development of this reprinted in The Fine Art of Repetition (New 
notion 1s recounted by Lydia Goehr in The York Cambridge U.P, 1993), pp. 35-58, esp 
Imaginary Museum of Musical Works (New York. pp- 36-38 


Oxford U.P, 1992), Part IL * In something like this sense we see the 
3 Again, cf. Goehr, ibid. properties of paintings and sculptures when we 
4 Jerrold Levinson, ‘What a Musical Work Is’, see the paintings and sculptures themselves. 

reprinted in Music, Art, and Metaphysics (Ithaca, °? Examples are the accounts of Levinson and 

NY: Cornell U.P, 1990), pp. 66-67. Kivy. 
> On the autonomy of the aesthetic, c£. Goehr, ™ Asin Paul Thom, For an Audience: A Philosophy 

The Imaginary Museum, Ch. 6. of the Performing Arts (Philadelphia. Temple 
€ In such cases, linguistic comprehension may U.P, 1993). Nicholas Wolterstorff’s account of 

play a role analogous to that of sense- compositions as norm lands 1s somewhere in 


perception in painting and sculpture. the middle; see Wolterstorff, Works and Worlds 
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of Art (New York: Oxford U.P, 1980), pp. 
$1-57. 

What about works which survive as objects of 
study without being performed? Examples 
might include masses by Palestrina in the 
Baroque era, or Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavier in 
the erghteenth and nineteenth centumes. These 
can be a significant part of the musical world in 
ways that go beyond the significance of the 
unperformed works of Brahms. But to the 
extent that their significance goes beyond 
influence (of a kind they might share with 
instruction-books) to consntute an ennchment 
of the musical world at least of those who study 
them, I would suggest that this is because of 
the possibility of imagining their performance. 
And this ın tum suggests that the possibility of 
this land of musical sigmificance 1s parasitic 
upon that of performances 

Karla Kuskin, The Philharmonic Gets Dressed 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1982), np. 

A recording by Rudolf Buchbinder was once 
available on LP on Telefunken EK 6.35070. 
Cf. Paul Hindemith, A Cornposer’s World 
(Gloucester, MA: Peter Smith, 1969), p 1. 
Palestrina, to be sure, was composing long 
before the emergence of our practice of per- 
forming works in classical music. The place of 
his compositions in our practice illustrates the 
fact that it is not necessary for 2 composition to 
have been composed in the context of our 
practice for it to have a place as a work 
performed ın that practice. 

The presence of recordings and the 
consequent possibility of repeated hearing of a 
single performance requires that we distin- 
be called soundings of performances, where each 
time a recording is played a new sounding 
of the recorded performance occurs. The 
considerations which led me to claim that 
performances rather than works are the 
primary vehicles of the musical enrichment of 
the world suggest that, at least for recorded 
performances, the role I claimed for per- 
formances is actually played by individual 
soundings. 

Contnbuting further to the significance of 
variety among performances of a single work is 
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that different performances will better reveal 
even the same set of realizaton-values for 
different listeners (or for the same listener at 
different times) Cf Levinson, Evaluating 
Musical Performance’, reprinted in Must, Art, 
and Metaphysics, pp. 376-392. 

Same compostions peripheral to this tradition 
(or ‘avant-garde’ with respect to it) do not 
dictate in the usual way these features of thetr 
performances, and may yield performances 
differing radically among themselves ın these 
respects. My thanks to Steve Miles for 
reminding me of this. 

Such structures are identified with com- 
related to the entttes identified with com- 
positions by Levinson and Wolterstorff. See 
references cited in nn. 4, 8 and 11 above 

It is a nice question what are the primary 
bearers of such features. On one hand, these 
features require percervability; for a melody to 
be beautiful is for it to sound beautiful, and a 
melody will be audible only by virtue of its 
audible instantiation. Patterns enrich the world 
aesthetically only by virtue of ther 
instantiation On the other hand, a melodically 
beautrful performance will be so only because 
of its instantiation of a beautiful melody 
Weingartner, ‘On Conducting’, reprinted in 
Weugartner on Music and Conducting (New York 
Dover, 1969), p. 14 

Ibid, p 7 

Certamly Weingartner’s generalizanon about 
conductors ‘who can think at all’ does not hold 
for present practice. In fact, this practice has 
recently been ennched by performances of 
Beethoven’s symphonies not only in his 
original orchestration but on period instru- 
ments. These may be heard ın series of 
recordings conducted by Norrington, 
Bruggen, Hogwood and Goodman I discuss 
issues concerning the use of period 
instruments and other aspects of ‘historical 
authenticity’ in performance in ‘Look What 
They've Done to My Song Historical 
Authenticity and the Aesthetics of Musical 
Performanc’, Midwest Studies in Philosophy, Vol. 
XVI: Philosophy and the Arts, pp. 394—420, and 
‘Playing Bach his Way. Histoncal Authenticity, 
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Personal Authenticity, and the Performance of 
Classical Music’, Journal of Aesthetic Education, 
forthcoming. 

This Janus-faced relation is reflected ın Robert 
L. Martin's suggestion that compositions as 
they figure un the informed listener’s world be 
of their performances, and that compositions 
as they figure in the performer’s world be 
identified with the composers’ instructions, 
especially as embodied in scores. See ‘Musical 
Works in the Worlds of Performers and 
Listener’, in Michael Krausz (ed.), The 
Interpretation of Musk (New York Oxford UP, 
1993), pp. 119-127. 


Z It is thus the nature of our practice of perfor- 


mance that makes composers the pre-eminent 
creators of performances. 

That the status of compositions as works of art 
is an artefact of contingent practices 1s one of 
the chief lessons of Goehr’s work. 

Bach is a great musical creator, a great artistic 
world-enncher, largeły by virtue of his role in 
the creation of performances whose occur- 
rence he had no reason to anticipate. 
Compare, for example, the role of improvising 
solotsts ın the contexts of (i) big-band jazz in 
the 19303, (ii) improvising on bebop chord- 
changes, (it!) improvising modally, and (iv) 
engaging in any of the various sorts of ‘free 
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NON-DEPICTED CONTENT AND 
PICTORIAL AMBITION 
John Armstrong 


I 


Artists devoted to depiction, and even to naturalism, have frequently sought 
to endow their work with content over and above what it depicts—not only to 
depict a lovely young woman but to represent the transience of youth; not only 
to depict a hopeful event but to present a visual image of hope itself. Their ability 
to do this has contributed to the esteem in which painting is held. 

This paper seeks to do three things. (i) To elucidate a particular mode of 
presentation of non-depicted content (which I shall call quasi-picturing), a mode 
which, I think, constitutes a central ambition of figurative painting. (ii) To 
understand how the resources of the art-form of painting make possible this 
achievement, understanding what in individual cases the artist has actually done 
to present the non-depicted content in the mode in question. (iii) To consider the 
value of this achievement—how does it contribute to the appreciation of painting 
as something which can really matter in a mature life?! 


I 


The idea of non-depicted content is obviously dependent on that of depiction: 
different theories of depiction have different implications for what counts as 
non-depicted content. So before going on I shall briefly rehearse—without the 
caveats which a proper rendering of the points would require—two distinctive 
marks of depiction which enjoy wide acceptance and which I shall presuppose in 
the rest of the paper. 

First, when a painting depicts something there is a species of ‘looking like’ 
which holds between the picture and that thing; and this ‘looking like’ is to be 
understood in terms of the two-dimensional properties of the thing depicted and 
the arrangement of the painted surface.? Secondly, the ability to recognize the 
picture as being of that object is related to the ability to recognize objects of that 
sort when encountered outwith painting. This relation is such that if you can 
recognize a picture as being of an object of a certain kind (a sheep, say) and you 
know what some other thing looks like (e.g. a Gothic cathedral) then you can 
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recognize a picture of a Gothic cathedral when you see one. What this unwieldy 
sentence tries to capture is the way in which recognizing pictorial content is a 
transferable skill—and what explains its transferability is captured by what Schier 
calls Natural Generativity.’ 

Content is non-depicted if and only if it does not satisfy these two conditions, 
i.e. the represented content cannot be naturally generated by an otherwise 
pictorialty competent spectator and the marked surface does not look like the 
represented content in the required way. 


Il 


In the light of this elucidation of depiction there are basically two reasons why 
something cannot be depicted. On the one hand, there may be no such thing as 
knowing what it looks like (as for example God, the future tense, that sick feeling 
when you wake up and realize you must do today what you put off doing 
yesterday). On the other hand, it may be that even though we well know what 
that thing looks like there is a crucial aspect of the perceptual experience of it 
which cannot be captured in depiction. This last point raises two issues which 
have been current in the discussion of painting since Lessing’s Ladkoon.* 

For example, we may know what ‘the dying of the daylight in the west’ looks 
like (we can naturally generate it as the content of a film) in the gradual transition 
from a wholly bright sky to a wholly dark sky; yet the restriction in painting to a 
static set of two-dimensional features means that the picture cannot stand to the 
event in a relation of depiction (no painting can depict a single sky both as wholly 
bright and as wholly dark). Or, we may well know what an object looks like in the 
round: we have the experience of walking round it, looking at it, seeing it from in 
front, then from the side. But again the static two-dimensional restriction of 
painting means that the painter cannot show a likeness of both while rendering a 
likeness of their spatial relation. 

There is, of course, no doubt that paintings can communicate ideas of temporal 
transition and multiple viewpoints (which they nonetheless do not depict). 
Duccio’s picture Christ Healing the Blind [London, National Gallery] depicts a 
blind man having salve administered by Christ. Slightly to the left of the blind 
figure is the same man restored to sight, casting away his stick. This picture, 
however, is visually indistinguishable from one which depicts Christ healing the 
blind man with the blind man’s identical, but sighted, brother in attendance. The 
temporal content of the picture cannot be naturally generated: learning to 
recognize that the picture refers to two times is quite a different accomplishment 
from learning that a portion of the canvas which looks like (in the required sense) 
a man refers to a man. Duccio does not depict the transition of time. This picture 
refers to different times, but the difference in time is a feature of its non-depicted 
content. 
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A Lady and her Dog by the Futurist painter Giacomo Balla depicts a dog with 
many indistinctly rendered legs, in an attempt to represent the moving creature. 
There could be a visually indistinguishable work which depicted a dog with many 
legs; Balla’s picture does not depict movement as such. A moving dog does not 
(in the required sense) look like the depicted content of the picture. Although, 
again, to the educated spectator its reference to movement is perfectly clear. 

There are pictures which represent their depicted content from multiple points 
of view. Thus a Picasso portrait may show some of its sitter’s features as they look 
when seen from the left, others as they look when seen from the right and some 
are represented twice from different points of view. Nevertheless, Picasso has not 
actually depicted a face as seen simultaneously from different points of view. 


IV 


The category of non-depicted content is a wide one and there are various 
strategies painters have employed in endowing their pictures with such content. 
The conventional symbolism of a halo, for example, indicates (but does not 
depict) a person’s membership of the community of saints; it represents, but does 
not depict, holiness. And, crucially, there is nothing about how the halo looks 
which is relevant to its being the symbol of holiness.° 

However, there are strategies which painters have employed which are much 
closer to naturalistic depiction. Naturalism is the achievement of a (compara- 
tively) high degree of likeness with regard to a certain aspect. Thus ‘truth to 
tone’—naturalism with respect to tonal values—involves the apparent tones of 
objects depicted being very much like the apparent tones of such objects in the 
world. Naturalism as a general strategy aims at a (comparatively) high degree of 
likeness across a (comparatively) wide range of aspects; but it can obviously be 
pursued to differing degrees in respect of different aspects—which often makes it 
hard to decide whether a particular painter is (overall) naturalistic or not. 

The examples just cited from Picasso and Balla demonstrate attempts to use 
features of visual experience (to draw upon visual experience of the thing or 
process represented) to generate the content in question. (A dog’s legs occupy 
successively different positions; as we walk round a seated figure we see her nose 
both straight on and in profile.) Nevertheless the way they draw upon visual 
experience (for recognition of the content) does not tend towards a naturalism. 
(This is not to imply that the artists in question were trying, and failing, to 
achieve a naturalistic presentation.) 

By contrast, other painters have attempted to generate such content in a way 
that is much closer to naturalistic depiction: as if (per impossibile) picturing it; and 
in so doing they seek to give (or capture) a sense of what it is like to see the thing 
or process represented. This is 2 species of representation that I shall call (in 
anticipation of making the appellation plausible) quasi-depiction. 
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V 


I want to turn now to examination of a specific example before returning to 
sharpen the analysis of the species of representation in question. Let us consider 
a picture (Figure 1) which is concerned with transience—with the fading of light 
at evening. 

The Watering Place at Marly-le-Roi [London, National Gallery] by Alfred Sisley 
depicts a wide, snow-covered avenue which runs away from the viewer, slightly 
uphill, with a plantation of trees on one side and (vaguely) the snow-covered 
roofs of various small buildings on the other side. We see all this across a wide 
pool of water which is largely frozen over, the rendition of which takes up the 
whole lower quarter of the picture. The top quarter of the painting is filled with 
the evening sky: a striking ochre flecked heavily with grey-blue. The avenue is 
seen from some distance and a few tiny, sparely indicated human figures make 
their way along it. 

Contemplation of the picture reveals various features which contribute to the 
presentation of transience. Let me expand on several such features. 

(1) Depicted content in this work is rendered in sketchy, frequently broken 
lines. So, although the general structure of the thing depicted (a tree, a roof, a 
wall) is plain, details of the sort we would expect to see when looking at such 
things from such a distance are omitted. Coupled with omissions (lines indicating 
branches do not quite join up with those depicting trunks; at many points the 
contour of an object has given way to the contingent flow of paint from the 
brush) we have the sense of being quite clear what the depicted scene is yet 
slightly unable to grasp it. 

The precisely naturalistic tonal values add to this sense of being tantalized: 
their naturalism is undercut by the loose detailing—better, an instability is 
generated by the phenomenological inconsistency of the two. 

Also, the carefully worked overall structure yields a general coherence and 
comprehensibility (characteristic of seeing most things face to face—a sense of 
immediacy), although, again, this is in tension with the recalcitrant vagueness in 
the depiction of details. 

(2) There is an irresolution of focus in the picture. That is, it does not present 
a single focus, nor does it present a uniform degree of focus at every point 
Rather, the foreground is notably less detailed in depiction than the middle 
ground, and there are contrastive patches of sharper (a branch, a dark tree against 
the horizon, an architectural detail of wall) or more blurred focus. This contrast 
is generally fairly slight; all the same, it encourages a persistent movement of the 
eye over the picture, as one is drawn to a point of focus within a loosely 
delineated area. There are also areas of (deliberate, it seems) irresolute 
distancing—the trees behind the high wall may be close behind it, or they may be 
set some distance back (this is not resolved in the picture). 
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(3) The colour harmonies of the picture are, overall, simple; but colour areas 
are generally mottled or broken in a way which complicates their relation to other 
areas. Thus, above the wood on the right, the sky is predominantly ochre while 
the woods are a greyish blue. (And this repeats a pattern found generally in the 
picture.) But the sky is in fact flecked with grey-blue and the woods are tinged 
with ochre. There is a conjunction of warm and cool colours in each area (and 
warm and cool are not simple nomenclature; they reflect an affinity and 
disaffinity between colours, a bit like sweet and sour for tastes). Flecking of warm 
with cool and cool with warm produces an instability and a tension in this area (a 
tension which is taken up again and agair in the picture). But it is presented 
within an otherwise stable colour system. So one gets an impression of at once 
something unstable (and so not lasting) as well as of a stable (lasting) structure. 

(4) Another way in which stability and instability are juxtaposed in the picture 
is with respect to visual movement. There are snaking lines which tempt the eye 
to run quickly along them—particularly the curve which indicates the receding 
avenue. Nevertheless, this is seen in conjunction with the stable horizontal bands 
which dominate the lower middle portion of the picture and which inhibit the 
eye from the very movement to which it is otherwise induced. 

(s) The idea of transience is reinforced by its connection to various elements of 
the depicted scene: not only (our major focus of concern) the failing of light on a 
winter’s evening, but also the passing warmth which the sky sometimes has 
towards dusk and (on a longer time scale) the freezing and melting of water or the 
seasonal passage of winter. These process are ones to which we have visual access 
although (to varying degrees) we do not usually attend to them from start to 
finish. 


The claim is that these features (when contemplated) in conjunction with the 
depicted content, and our knowledge of its actual processive quality, yield a strong 
visual impression of the flux and instability (hence the processive change) of those 
features. It is not that a whole process is presented (light-dark; solid—fluid; 
snowy-—clear) rather the elements (sky, snow, ice) are presented as being in the 
process of change and that changingness is made evident in the picture. It is not 
made evident symbolically, but by the conjuring of actual visual instabilities in the 
picture and the integration of those instabilities with the depiction of the scene itself. 

Thus, the experience of looking at the picture with understanding has certain 
phenomenal characteristics. The experience of seeing the daylight dying in the 
west also has certain phenomenal characteristics. There are ways in which the 
two cannot be the same: the picture does not change; the daylight fades. 
However, there is a similarity in respect of certain phenomenal characteristics. In 
this respect, the picture succeeds in one aspect of the project of naturalism (that 
the phenomenal character of contemplation of the picture should bear many 
important similarities to the phenomenal character of contemplation of the 
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subject matter). It differs from the naturalistic project where that project 
exploits the species resemblance which we call depiction, which ın this case is not 


possible. 


VI 
We are now in a position to analyse further the ways in which this pictorial 
phenomenon resembles naturalistic depiction. 

(1) Depicted and non-depicted content generally accrue to the picture in 
distinct ways. One principle axis of difference concerns what the painter has to do 
in order to endow the picture with a certain content. The depicted content 
requires a degree of technical competence. P only depicts o if p manages to look 
sufficiently like o to naturally generate that content. (Lack of technical skill 
frequently prevents young children from carrying out the depictions they aspire 
to create.) At a much more sophisticated level, with highly elaborate depicted 
content, it requires a comparatively high level of technical skill to cover a support 
with pigment in such a way that it will naturally generate a certain content, such 
as a young woman wearing a loose, pearl-coloured gown made of a thick but light 
material, who has a steady trusting but slightly melancholy gaze, whose left hand 
rests solidly on the elaborately curved arm of a chair. 

And particular qualities, like the weight of the maternal, the pressure of the 
arm, the steady look require a considerable degree of technical skill to depict. 
This 1s because (i) our visual recognition of these qualities far exceeds our 
reproductive memory—we cannot easily say what details this quality depends 
upon; and (ii) the details are in themselves very slight and so require for their 
rendition in the recalcitrant medium a high degree of technical mastery. 

The painter may fail to do anything very imaginative with this depicted 
content, but the generation of depicted content is itself dependent on skill and 
precisely limited by the limits of the skill of the painter. (There are painters who 
lack the skill to depict an arm resting, an eye as steady, a cloth as light.) 

By contrast, non-depicted content (like the reference to the Passion by way of 
the pomegranate) does not depend upon technical skill. It requires no skill on the 
part of the painter to make the pomegranate stand for Christ’s Passion (a 
conventional Renaissance symbol). And the skill with which the pomegranate is 
depicted does nothing to increase or decrease the reference. (A copy in which the 
pomegranate was depicted in a ham-fisted way—lacking the grace and charm of 
Mantegna’s presentation—would in no way fail to present the same non-depicted 
content.) 

The painter may integrate this non-depicted content into the picture with 
great imagination—and technical skill may be required to accomplish this 
integration—but the generation of the content itself does not vary with technical 
skill. 
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However, there are instances of non-depicted content which the painter may 
intend to realize yet be unable to accomplish in the picture, despite having the 
technical ability to produce likenesses of the scene to be depicted. Here the 
painter may be limited by the limits of his mastery of the art-form. A painter may 
set out to paint the dying of the daylight in the west and fail to generate this 
content in spite of being technically able to depict a dark sky, a light sky, trees, 
clouds, and so on. 

(2) In line with this difference in technical skill, the engagement of the 
spectator may differ. I can attend more or less fully to the depicted content, I can 
contemplate with greater or lesser attentiveness the depicted features; and 
(frequently) the more attentive my eye the more depicted content I become 
aware of. By contrast, so long as I see the depicted pomegranate and know the 
symbolism I have nothing to gain by scrutinizing the depicted fruit. (This follows 
from the fact that visually different images can easily have the same non-depicted 
content.) 

Such scrutiny may well matter for the appreciation of the painting—the charm 
of the depiction of the pomegranate, the delicacy with which it has been done, the 
evocation of the tenderness of its flesh (and so on) in conjunction with the 
reference to the Passion add poignancy and bitterness to the work. Nevertheless 
the extended scrutiny is not relevant to our recognition of the non-depicted 
content—only to our appreciation of its integration in the work. Whereas, with 
respect to the non-depicted transience in Sisley’s picture, visual scrutiny is very 
much in order—indeed necessary—for appreciation of this content. 


VH 


In this paper I limit myself to consideration of the quasi-picturing of non- 
depictable content of which—outside painting—we have full visual experience. 
(Thus excluding discussion of the attempts to quasi-picture things of which we 
can have only tenuous or no visual experience.) 

In the Sisley case we were concerned with an object of perception, a process, 
which occurs over an extended time. Another aspect of visual experience which 
eludes depiction is the manner of perception. Ordinary visual experience can 
perfectly well have the content ‘o as glanced at’. This content cannot be depicted 
by a static image (although it could perfectly well be presented in a film). Below 
I discuss a picture which, I claim, quasi-pictures this content (Figure 2). 

Degas’ Woman at a Window [London, Courtauld Institute] depicts a woman 
sitting by a window with a chair to her right; these objects are represented as 
glanced at. It is clear, however, that this picture does not depict the woman and 
chair as glanced at. When I glance at a chair it does not appear to lack properties, 
even if I can only take in information about a few of its properties. Degas’ strategy 
for representing the glanced-at chair utilizes this fact about glancing: low 
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FIGURE 2 Edgar Degas, Woman at a Window. (By permission of The Courtauld Gallery, 
London.) 
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informational content. But he does not thereby produce an image which looks as 
a chair looks when glanced at. Thus the marked surface does not stand to a 
chair-as-glanced-at in the right relation for the marked surface to depict 
the chair-as-glanced-at. Further, the content ‘chair-as-glanced-at’ cannot be 
naturally generated from the marked surface. Knowing what o (the chair-as- 
glanced-at) looks like is not in this case a sufficient condition for the ability to 
recognize p as a picture of o, the other standard necessary conditions for pictorial 
recognition being fulfilled. i 

Nevertheless, this picture makes vivid to us the visual experience of glancing at 
something, and seems to capture a fleeting moment while preserving the sense 
that it is fleeting. Many paintings depict moments in time, but often what is 
depicted is painted in such a way that one has no sense of the moment as 
something passing. Poussin’s Bacchanalian Revel before a Term of Pan [London, 
National Gallery] depicts an event at a particular moment. However, the 
momentariness of this moment is in no way brought to our attention. (Indeed the 
opposite is the case; the cavorting figures seemed fixed forever.) The impression 
of fleetingness is not induced merely by the depiction of a momentary event 

So, what is it about the way Degas has painted this work which does induce a 
sense of something glanced at and of a moment captured? The tonal contrasts in 
this work are violent the shimmering light of the window pane is set against deep 
shadow, particularly on the woman’s head, and against the dark material of her 
gown. The glare is rendered in a very painterly way so that we are vividly aware 
of the rough application of thick strokes of paint. The painting also operates, on a 
much larger scale, with a strong tension between formal organization and 
depicted content. The picture is at once very naturalistic in respect of tonal 
qualities and the depiction of mass, while nevertheless eliding many details. This 
is evident in the depiction of the chair. The few elements of the chair which are 
depicted are depicted with precision. The work positively advertises its 
incompleteness of detail while at the same time being highly naturalistic with 
respect to a few details. These are not, however, always the details which one 
might imagine would come to attention if one were trying to convey the scene. 
There is something rather odd about some of the detail. For example, although 
sketchy, the hands are rendered very forcibly. The gleam on the woodwork of the 
shutters with the change of tone in the shadows is very accurate, but the 
delineation of shape is only suggested. 

The depicted content is thus contrived by Degas to replicate something of the 
experiential character of a glance, in that when we glance at an object we are liable 
to be much more aware of certain features of it than we are of others; the 
depiction gives us only certain features to contemplate. It is true also that when 
we glance at an object we are liable simply not to be aware of some of the features 
we could not help noticing if we looked at it steadily. The fact that the woman’s 
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dress simply fades away is, thus, like an informational lacuna of a glance, although 
the relation is not one of ‘looking like’. 

It is clear that Degas has exercised considerable imagination in the selection of 
which features of objects to bring into focus, which to suggest and which to omit. 
And of course he does this not merely with respect to individual objects but with 
a control over the effect that the ensemble of these selections will have. Thus it is 
one thing to select the solidity of the hands, or the lines of the chair for depiction. 
It is a further achievement to control the effect which these have together. There 
are in fact many further means Degas employs to control the effects of this 
selection. For example, the right hand lies at the foot of a dominant straight black 
line which runs up to the top edge of the canvas; it also lies on the continuation 
of the curve which marks the back of the chair. These geometrical coincidences 
draw the cye to the depicted hand, and secure the depicted hand as a stable focus 
of attention. By contrast there are areas, such as that just behind the woman’s 
head or the bustle of her dress, which are very indistinct and which are not part 
of a mgorous geometrical composition. 

By these techniques of selection and of securing depicted elements within the 
compositional structure Degas has provided an image which bears some 
important parallels with the act of glancing. The fixing and comparative 
‘free-floating’ quality recaptures elements of the act of glancing. When one 
glances at an object one may be struck by an apparently trivial feature which was 
all one noticed, say a hand, or a simmering light. But it also captures the way in 
which the relations between these elements may go unobserved. Thus when I 
glance at a face I notice the staring eyes and the pointed chin but I may not be able 
to place the relation between them. While in this picture we can contemplate the 
depicted spatial relations, some depicted elements are geometrically fixed while 
others are not. 

Thus there is much that Degas has done to give the spectator a vivid sense of a 
woman glanced at. These techniques have to do with how the picture looks and 
how we attend to the picture. But they do not establish a relation of depiction 
between the picture and 2 woman glanced at. 


VU 


The artistic merit in the achievement of quasi-picturing of transient aspects of 
experience can only be fully understood when this feature is seen as integrated 
with other elements of the work. However, there are some general considerations 
which support the conclusion that the achievement of such quasi-picturing does 
have a standing importance for us—and so its presence in a picture may well help 
make that picture something of high human value. In quasi-picturing, it is 
essentially the temporal aspect of the content which eludes depiction. That aspect 
is, nevertheless (I have argued) given naturalistic presentation. In this way, the 
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temporal aspect (which is, in reality, fleeting) is static but nevertheless retains 
much of its distinctive character (hence the naturalism of the mode of 
presentation). The value of the content, therefore, is a function of the value of 
providing a static, yet naturalistic, presentation of a temporal aspect of experience. 

And there are, I think, standing reasons why we have an interest in such a 
presentation. 


(1) The ineluctable progress of time—which has its as one of its experiential 
characteristics the sense of things changing before our eyes—can be threatening: 
‘in headaches and in worry slowly life leaks away’. The static character of the 
picture, suspending the temporal aspect which it nevertheless keeps firmly in 
view, offers a respite from the ‘leaking away’. 

(2) The picture allows us to contemplate an aspect of experience which 
normally passes by too quickly for us to pay adequate attention to it. By making 
the temporal aspect so evident, the picture concentrates the mind on this cardinal 
matter: ‘do not let time deceive you, you cannot conquer time’. We are 
confronted by a deep point about our own nature made more evident in the 
picture than it might otherwise be: it is condensed and accentuated in the work. 

(3) The overriding concern of Proust: in A la recherche du temps perdu Proust is 
much occupied with the ravages of time—including (among many others) the 
way in which we lose hold of parts of our life as they sink out of the sight of 
memory (or are retained only vestigially).The narrator frequently gives voice to a 
sense of being diminished by the passing of time. However, at the end of the 
novel Proust points to a very different feature of temporal experience. 


If I had time enough to complete my work, I would not fail to describe, above all, 
mankind; and I should have to make them resemble ummense beings occupying such 
a large place—in comparison with the restricted one which is reserved for them in 
space (a place, on the contrary, extended without measure since it touches simul- 
taneously, like giants plunged in the years, epochs between which so many days have 
deposited themselves)—in time. (Le temps retrouvé, end) 


What I want to take from this is the phenomenon of holding times together— 
as central to human experience, but also one which is inherently unstable and 
elusive. Objects which offer us access to the phenomenon of holding onto time 
thus do something which has an important place in life in general. 


IX 


In summary: in this paper I have argued for the following conclusions: there are 
things of which we have visual experience which cannot be depicted. Some of 
these can, nevertheless, be presented in a pictorial mode (quasi-picturing) which 
is naturalistic in certain important respects. The achievement of such a mode of 
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presentation requires skill and imagination on the part of the artist; and a 
sophisticated engagement is required of the spectator in the appreciation of it. 
This mode of presentation enables the spectator to partake of certain perceptual 
experiences which would not otherwise be available; this helps in understanding 
the contribution of painting to life. 


John Armstrong, 1 Estelle Road, London NW3 3JX, UK. 


NOTES 


! Throughout I use ‘picture’ and ‘pamting’ inter- 
changeably—which good ordinary practice 
should not allow 

This treatment of the relation ‘p depicts oʻ, is 
given in work by Malcolm Budd, ‘How 
Pictures Look’ (University College London 
Inaugural Lecture, 1991), John Hyman, The 
Imitation of Nature (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1989); and Christopher Peacocke, ‘Depiction’, 
Philosophical Review, Vol. XCVI (uly 1987), 
No. 3. 

See Flint Schier, Deeper into Pictures 
(Cambridge: Cambridge U.P, 1987), p. 43 and 
Richard Wollhetm, Printing as an Art (London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1987), p. 77. 

"The artist [painter or sculptor] can only 
render ever changing nature at a single 
moment, and the painter in particulbr can 


render ıt only from a single point of view’, 
Lessing, Leokoon, Section 3 (my translation) 


3 This is perhaps a little too emphatic It may be 


that the circle’s geometrical perfection and 
simplicity helps fit it to stand as a symbol of 
sainthood. Nevertheless, if you were not 
already appraised of the convention you could 
be well acquainted with samts and with circles 
and never guess that, in pictures of a certam 
tradition, the golden circle has the symbolic 
meaning ıt does. The symbolism is, perhaps 
not utterly arbitrary, but netther is it strongly 
determined. 


I am grateful to Malcolm Budd and Sebastian 
Gardner for comments on ancestors of this paper. 
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MEANING IN DANCE 
David Carr 


I 


THERE is some ambiguity about any unqualified enquiry concerning the meaning 
of dance. In the first place, it could be seeking a kind of sociological or 
anthropological account of the role of dance in human affairs; as such, it would 
be the kind of question one might raise about the human significance of any 
activity—cookery, sword-swallowing, poker playing, nuclear physics—whatever. 
On the other hand, it might be to askin terms more of philosophical aesthetics 
or semantic theory—for an account of what or how dances themselves mean as 
potential bearers of communicable sense. That said, it might reasonably be 
thought that any plausible answer to the first question about the human meaning 
of dance is liable to give some weight to the consideration that dances are capable 
of expressing meaning in this second sense. However, this paper will be 
concerned to argue that the converse point—that understanding how dances 
signify in this secondary sense depends crucially upon their first-level significance 
as forms of human practice—is of equal if not greater importance for any full 
appreciation of this issue. 

All the same, prefatory to a pioneering attempt to make sense of the second 
level of dance meaning, David Best some years ago usefully distinguished three 
different senses in which physical activities might be said to be implicated in 
aesthetic meaning.! First, he distinguished aesthetic sports such as figure skating 
and synchronized swimming from purposive sports such as football or hockey on 
the grounds that, though the latter can certainly be contemplated aesthetically, 
their main purpose is not—as with the former—to create some aesthetic effect or 
spectacle; put another way, aesthetic features would not figure prominently (if at 
all) among our criteria for judging success in purposive sports as they would in 
the case of aesthetic sports. But, on the other hand, Best sought to distinguish 
aesthetic sports such as synchronized swimming from such performance arts as 
dance primarily in terms of the ‘intentionality’ of the latter—in terms, precisely, 
of their capacity to be ‘about’ something. Thus, whereas we might derive much 
aesthetic pleasure from the grace and skill of a given gymnastic, diving, even 
aerobic performance, it would not in the same way make sense to ask what any 
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such performance meant, as one might sensibly ask what Swan Lake, ena S 
Lamentations or Bruce’s Ghost Dances signified or was about. 

Moreover, in placing dance among performance arts rather than with aesthetic 
sports one might hope to make some headway with the problem of how dances 
mean via attention to how meaning attaches to performance in such other 
performance arts as drama and music. Indeed, two possibilities hove into view ın 
relation to just these examples. First, one might conceive dance as 2 kind of 
language of movement by analogy with music construed as 2 language of sound; 
in these terms, there would be a semantics and syntax of movement as, on a not 
entirely implausible view of the matter, notes and their harmonic organization 
represent some sort of quasi-linguistic vocabulary and grammar for musical 
composition. Alternatively, one might—more by comparison with drama than 
music—seek to liken dancer to actor as an interpreter of some independent 
artistically produced script, text or narrative; on this view, as it is the actor’s task 
to give further life or expression to the ‘dead letter’ of 2 poem or play, so dance 
and choreography would be concerned to give an extra expressive dimension to 
independently conceived ideas, themes or narratives. 

Questions of their consistency apart, however, both these comparisons are 
treacherous. Best’s distinctions go some way towards exposing the difficulties of 
the former conception of dance, but it is worth saying a bit more about this here. 
In an attempt to address some of the same issues troubling Best, I argued many 
years ago for a conclusion not incompatible with his that, since movements 
cannot qualify as bearers of meaning, dance is seriously misconceived as a 
construct of movement. Hence, in one place,” I maintained that any learning- 
theoretical conditioning of children into a movement-perfect performance of a 
given folk dance could not count as teaching them to dance in the absence of 
some attempt to initiate them into an understanding of what the steps and 
gestures of the dance were intended to express or celebrate—which would imply 
initiation into meaningful action or activity rather than (mere) movement. In 
another place,’ however, I proceeded to identify a disanalogy between dance and 
music on this basis: that whereas it would not be improper to characterize the 
organized sound emitted by a music box as music, though no musician was 
playing it, it would be so to describe the movements of a plastic ballerina as dance, 
since the moulded plastic, though moving, could not be said to be dancing. 

A basic concern in all this was to demolish an influential ‘movement 
movement’ approach to understanding dance by undermining one of its main 
supports—the idea that dances might be notated or scored in much the same way 
as musical compositions or performances. However, though I remain faithful to 
the gist of earlier arguments, I can now see they were flawed by a skewed 
comparison. Thus, whilst it does seem correct to deny that the plastic ballerina is 
dancing—just as the musical box 1s not (intentionally) playing music—there 
would seem to be no less reason to admit that the movement perfect performance 
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of an ingeniously constructed mechanical ballerina (if we could recognize it as, 
say, a sequence from Swan Lake) is dance in much the same (attenuated) sense as 
we take the mechanically produced tune to be music. All the same, I still think 
there is a general objection to construing dance as concerned with the 
production/organization of movements, and it rests on recognizing that artists 
relate differently to their media and materials in the cases of dance and music. 
One difference lies in the fact that the creative powers of a composer or musician 
are causally linked to the organization of materials which have existence and 
identity apart from the artist’s agency; each note of a musical instrument has its 
own pitch and timbre, which gives it a specific value on a given scale or in the 
context of some system of harmonic convention—and this gives some credence 
to the idea that music is a language with a vocabulary and a grammar (notes as 
letters, chords as terms, harmonized melodies as sentences). 

It is implausible, however, to suppose that there is any convention or system of 
conventions which might give meaning to the movements of the dancer—as 
movements—in the context of a dance performance. To be sure, human move- 
ments are interpretable in terms of conventions—not, however, as movements, 
but as actions or activities. Indeed, it is by now a commonplace of analytical 
philosophy that actions are the basic mode of meaningful contextualization of 
human movernent—the same movement may count in different circumstances as 
different actions, different movements in different circumstances may be 
construed as tokens of the same action; but, outwith some context of agency, 
human movements can have little or no significance at all. Moreover, in creating 
or constructing a dance a choreographer or dancer is not causally operating on her 
own or someone else’s body with a view to the organization or arrangement of 
inert materials external to her own intentions and volitions: the soul, one might 
say, is not lodged in the body as a pilot in a ship;* on the contrary, creating a dance 
is a matter of artistic reworking of patterns of human agency appreciable as 
expressive or celebratory of themes, ideas and feelings in a not radically dissimilar 
way to that in which conventional agency signifies, expresses and celebrates. What 
seems amiss with a behaviourist model of dance learning is that meaningful dance 
teaching is less a matter of conditioning children in patterns of movement than of 
encouraging their mastery of steps and gestures pertaining to activities of human 
cultural significance; and steps and gestures are, after all, actions we deliberately 
perform, as parts of activities in which we purposefully engage. 

At all events, these observations concerning the relationship of dance to action 
and movement seem consistent with Best’s specification—in terms of the 
intentions or purposes for which action is undertaken—of the three ways in 
which physical activities are implicated in the aesthetic. Thus, purposive sports 
are about competition and winning, aesthetic sports are about aesthetic 
satisfaction through well-turned performance—but, beyond this, performance 
arts are about the artistic (including the aesthetic) communication or expression 
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of themes, issues, ideas or feelings; whichever way we slice it, however, such 
activities are constructions of meaningful action more than movement. More- 
over, in his magisterial work on understanding dance,’ Graham McFee explicitly 
combines an argument for understanding dance in terms of intentional activity 
rather than movement with Best’s tripartite analysis of relations to the aesthetic, 
precisely with the purpose of affirming the thesis, also anticipated by Best, that it 
is of the nature of dance as a performance art to be capable of expressing or 
communicating ‘life-issues’. But perhaps this idea now opens up the possibility of 
approaching the meaning of dance via comparison with acting or drama? Just as 
acting might be regarded as a mode of interpretation of some pre-existently 
meaningful poetic or dramatic text or narrative, perhaps we could construe dance 
in a similar ‘value-added’ way, crudely, the performance of actor or dancer might 
be seen as a matter of the packaging more than the production of artistic meaning. 
Actually, this`is not an implausible account of the nature of some performance 
arts—for example, playwriting and acting. Moreover, some such restriction of the 
tole of artistic activity to interpretation may have been entertained at various 
times and places as the principal function of art; indeed, it is well known that 
classical Greek drama drew exclusively on a stock of well-thumbed traditional 
themes, and that Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides were concerned not with 
the creation of new stories, but with offering new perspectives on the old and 
familiar. Furthermore, to whatever extent it may be implausible to regard all art, 
or even all drama, in such terms—since much ancient and modern drama is no 
doubt concerned with the invention of new themes and narratives—some such 
account of the thespian art as primarily interpretive seems not unreasonable; on 
this view, we would appraise acting performances as effective or otherwise in 
terms of how clearly, eloquently or expressively they conveyed the preconceived 
ideas or intentions of dramatists. But however well this essentially interpretive 
account of performance art might seem to fit the example of acting, it is doubtful 
whether it applies well to performance arts in general or to the performance art of 
dance in particular. | x 
To be sure, it seems proper to characterize both dances and acting perfor- 
mances in terms of ‘intentionality’ —they may equally be regarded as concerned 
to express or present a certain ‘content’; however, dance undoubtedly differs from 
acting in the way it expresses or presents content. Broadly, acting may indeed be 
regarded as a vehicle for the expression of an independently given dramatic 
content; to that extent, it can be construed instrumentally (without thereby 
denying its artistic importance) as a means to the realization of this or that 
artistically separate end. But even in the case of dances with explicit literary 
reference—such as Martha Graham’s Night Journey (based on Oedipus Rex)—it is 
implausible to regard the ‘kinetic vehicle’ of the theme as just a mode of 
presentation of some independent narrative; dance is not merely a sum of text 
and performance (for one thing, not much of a text remains from any prescinding 
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of content from dance presentation) but an artistic whole in which performance 
is not incidental to content, but intrinsic to it. So, one might say, whereas 
presentation relates only externally to content in the case of acting, it is internally 
related in the case of dance; the criteria of appraisal by which dances are judged 
successful or otherwise are not governed by fidelity to some pre-given script, and 
greater liberties are liable to be taken with the inspirational materials and stimuli 
of dances than would normally be allowed in the case of the dramatic art. 


I 


The significance of this point for questions concerning the meaning of dance 
could hardly be overstated, and what Best and McFee have generally said about it 
is generally commendable; thus, both are at pains to stress the inseparability of 
‘content’ from performance in any account of dance meaning and to avoid the 
superficial idea that one could give the meaning of a dance by saying what it is 
‘about’—as one might so attempt to give the meaning of play. All the same, their 
accounts do arguably exhibit certain anomalies and difficulties which it may be 
instructive to explore briefly. First, a whole chapter of McFee’s major work on 
dance is entirely given over to an interesting discussion of the question of dance 
identity in which he makes considerable use of the type—token distinction.® It is 
also evident that McFee sees a need for the type-token distinction to make sense 
of our commonly regarding a particular dance performance—of, say, Swan 
Lake—as an interpretation of some standard type of Swan Lake. Moreover, after 
some heavy weather with this problem, McFee seems to conclude that the 
possibility of notating or scoring dances holds out the best hope for its formal or 
systematic resolution—though he is sensitive to the difficulties of what he calls 
the underdetermination of dance by notated scores. I believe, however, that the 
only possible art-theoretical significance of the type-token distinction is to 
explicate the idea of artistic interpretation—and hence that it can have clear 
application only in the case of genuinely interpretive arts such as acting; in that 
case, McFee might be better to conclude from his difficulties in applying the 
type-token distinction to dance that dance is not in the relevant sense an 
interpretive art, and that we would be as well to give up the distinction in this 
connection. 

In fact, quite insuperable difficulties here are well rehearsed by McFee himself. 
Even in the most plausible case of classical ballet, where we seem driven to say 
that there must be some archetype to which all particular performances stand as 
diverse interpretations—it is impossible to give a clear sense to the notion. As 
McPee himself admits, a notated score hopelessly underdetermines the sense of a 
dance—since a score notates only movements, and ‘colourless’ movements could 
not possibly be bearers of dance meaning; this is after all a consideration in 
McFee’s own rejection of dance as a language of movement. Again, it seems a 
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non-starter to regard the plot, storyline or narrative of a given classical ballet as 
the relevant type—since, as we have seen, story line and plot fall well short of 
anything conceivable as a dance; indeed, McFee shrewdly recognizes that many 
features which might be regarded as quite incidental to fixing type in the case of 
other performing arts—such as music, lighting, costume and so on—may be 
quite identity-constitutive in the realm of dance. In that case, to what may we 
appeal in the interests of establishing a type of performances of Swan Lake? Not 
to any actual performance because no particular performance can have privileged 
type status over another; but not to any notional performance ecither—for any 
such idealization would be only a Platonic fiction of our own making. The 
trouble with this conclusion, however, is that it seems to lead to an implausible 
artistic and aesthetic particularism according to which each dance performance is 
uniquely what it is and not another thing; does not this run counter to our 
commonsense intuition that certain dance performances have something 
significantly in common by virtue of their status as instances or versions of the 
same dance? Not if we put it like that. I suspect that McFee’s problem follows 
from a false assimilation of the idea of a different version to that of different 
interpretation; for whereas interpretation does require a type ın accordance with: 
which tokens may be judged as interpretations (or, alternatively, as faithful 
copies), the idea of a version carries no such implications. Horticulturalists can 
produce different versions of a given beetroot species without having to suppose 
they are interpretations of a type to which particular instances do or do not 
correspond; there is no universal Platonic beetroot of which particular roots are 
only imperfect realizations—only actual beetroots related in virtue of certain 
unevenly distributed structural and material features and properties. Indeed, it 
may well be that understanding the relationship of one performance of Swan Lake 
to another is better assisted by the more nominalist or anti-essentialist 
Wittgensteinian notion of family resemblance’ than by any realist or essentialist 
type—token distinction. 

To deny that it cuts much ice to speak of a given ballet as an interpretation of 
` some abstract idealization is not of course to say that it makes no sense to speak - 
of interpretation in relation to dance—and McFee himself distiguishes a number 
of significant senses of interpretation in this connection.® First, there is that in 
which we recognize, notably in relation to performance arts, that dancers, 
musicians and actors invariably put their own personal stamp on a performance; 
indeed, it 1s partly because this mode of interpretation is more or less the norm ın 
the dance world that I am inclined to deny that much can be made of dances as 
interpretations according to the type—token distinction. But, second, there is a 
clearly a role for interpretation in the appreciation of works of art—whether or 
not these are interpretive in other senses. Indeed, Best broadly characterizes 
artistic and/or aesthetic appreciation in terms of what he calls ‘interpretive 
reasoning’,” as part of what seems to be a general concer to distinguish artistic 
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reflection or reasoning from more instrumental forms of reflection and enquiry. 
Moreover, as a philosopher well known for his long-standing resistance to generic 
conceptions of art education, Best appears to combine this interpretive con- 
ception of artistic/aesthetic appreciation with a highly particularist account of 
the identity of works of art. Thus, in vehement opposition to the idea that one art 
form or object might do duty for all if shortage of curriculum space requires us to 
be selective, Best has repeatedly argued that diverse forms of art—and, to be sure, 
different instances and versions of particular artworks—offer unique routes into 
artistic and aesthetic experience which are not coherently intersubstitutable. 

But, whilst there is much here with which I can sympathize, there seems 
nevertheless to be something suspect about the basically phenomenological 
grounds upon which Best appears to to support his particularism. He is inclined 
to argue that the expressive uniqueness of works of art is such that any 
substitution of one work for another cannot but alter the character of our artistic 
or aesthetic response: that, especially, we cannot sensibly hope to derive the same 
artistic, aesthetic or emotional experience from works of different artistic genres, 
even if they are ‘about’ the same thing." Indeed, this view seems to have become 
something of an orthodoxy among leading post-war theorists of art education, 
and McFee quotes (approvingly) a version of it from Redfern to the effect that it 
would be absurd, given the unavailability of Graham’s Night Journey, to hope for 
the same artistic/aesthetic/emotional experience from listening to Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex or attending the first of Sophocles’ Theban Plays. Even accepting the 
general point of this argument, however, it certainly seems a touch overstated; in 
fact, there may well be circumstances in which, as someone fixated on the 
Oedipus theme, I might elect to stay in and listen to my CD of Oedipus Rex rather 
than venture up town to see a performance of Night Journey—if, for example, the 
weather is foul and I lack transport. To be sure, the artistic experience will be 
significantly different—but then, given a blanket particularism about artistic 
experience, my experience of Oedipus Rex may also differ significantly from one 
hearing to another; but nothing seems absurd in principle about any such a 
decision. Ironically, what seems to force the particularist Best-McFee—Redfern 
conclusion to this problem concerning the identity of artistic responses is much 
the same impulse that drives McFee’s essentialist type-token solution to the 
problem of dance identity; it stems from the idea that we need to give the same 
general answer to each and every question about whether this is the same dance 
or the same artistic experience. 

Thus, in one context McFee wants to avoid the conclusion that each dance 
differs from every other, and to that end he invokes the essentialist typetoken 
distinction as a criterion of identity for variations on a theme; in another context, 
however, Best, McFee and Redfern want to reject as absurd certain claims 
regarding the generality of art experience and, in order to do this, see a need to 
affirm the absolute uniqueness of particular works of art. It would seem wiser, 
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however, to recognize that notions of sameness (and/or similarity) and difference 
in relation to the arts are context-relative in a way that licenses a rather more 
generous approach to problems of art-work identity than these accounts allow; 
thus, though the theatrical, musical and dance versions of the theme of Oedipus 
are certainly different works of art, there will be points of view from which they 
can be counted as sources of the same artistic/aesthetic experience—as well as 
perspectives from which they cannot. But, despite these quibbles, it should be 
said that the work of Best and McFee makes considerable inroads on the problem 
of meaning in dance and much of what they say seems on the right lines. Thus, 
to recap: (i) dance concerns action rather than movement, because actions rather 
than movements are bearers of meaning; (ii) dances are distinguished from other 
physical activities by virtue of their ‘intentionality’—their capacity to be ‘about’ 
something; (iii) the meaning of dance—what dances are ‘about’ —is largely 
explicable in terms of aptness for the artistic expression of ideas, themes, feelings 
(or what Best and McFee call ‘life-issues’); but (iv) the kinetic vehicle of dance 
expression is internally rather than externally related to what is expressed 
(meaning is not lodged in dance movement as a pilot in a ship)—so that one 
could not begin to convey the distinctive meaning of a dance simply by relating 
(propositionally) what it is about. 


UI 


All the same, there may be reasons for feeling dissatisfied with this account, and 
the main source of my own unease concerns the close identification of meaning 
in dance with intentionality construed as some sort of capacity for the artistic 
expression of ‘life-issues’. For surely, one might say, among the different forms of 
human activity we are inclined to call ‘dance’, very many are not intentional in 
anything like this sense; whatever ballroom, disco, tap and even Amerindian 
rain-dancing are ‘about’, it would not seem to be the expression of life-issues in 
what I take to be the Best-McFee sense of this term.” To be sure, both authors 
are aware of this problem and have defended their rather exclusive conception of 
dance meaning as expression of life-issues against claims to artistic meaning- 
fulness of other less sophisticated dance forms. However, I suspect that they have 
been mainly driven ın this direction by a commendable concern to defend the 
educational value of dance which they do not think can be upheld by anything 
less than an ‘intentional’ account of dance meaning; and—as soon as we recognize 
the dilemma in which this view of the artistic status of dance places us—we may 
also see that this is a prime example of philosophers painting themselves into a 
corner. 

In fact, there are but two real options for dealing with those forms of ordinarily 
called dance which do not conform to any conception of dance meaning as the 
intentional expression of life-issues: we might deny that these are really forms of 
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dance at all, or we might concede that they are forms of dance whilst denying that 
they are art. Despite the fact that the first alternative is by far the more 
implausible, McFee does manifest tendencies in this direction; hence, in his work 
on dance education he courts the suggestion that recognizing the religious- 
ritualistic rather than artistic purposes of a dance from another culture might lead 
us to question whether it was dance at all. However, this is probably better taken 
as an instance of untypically incautious overstatement than as a serious defence of 
what seems an otherwise unlikely position. What seems more plausible is the idea 
that there are some forms of activity which are dance but not art. In fact, this may 
be closer to what both Best and McFee have mostly in mind regarding the status 
of more ‘popular’ forms of dance. But this position is no less problematic given 
what these authors generally have to say about meaning in dance. For, we may 
recall, their main criterion for distinguishing dances from other aesthetically 
implicated physical activities is that of ‘intentionality’—the capacity of dances to 
express or be ‘about’ something; other physical activities can be intentional ın the 
weaker sense of embodying aims or purposes, but they are not intentional in this 
sense of ‘aboutness’ and therefore not dance. But this clearly leaves non-art dance 
in an anomalous position: on the one hand, such dance cannot count as 
meaningful in the sense attributable to art dance because it does not express 
life-issues; on the other hand, we may still want to say that such dance is after all 
nearer to art than sport or ‘aestheticized movement’—precisely insofar as it also 
seems reasonable to characterize the difference between dance and non-dance 
activities in terms of some kind of individual or social expressiveness. 

A possible refinement here—to which, again, both Best and McFee show some 
inclination—might be to draw some distinction between different, stronger or 
weaker, senses of art. Thus, Best—again followed by McFee——has in some 
places” distinguished a more substantial sense of art as capable of the expression 
of ‘life-issues’ from a more general use of the term to denote any practical activity 
in which levels of skill or expertise are displayed. Allied to another familiar 
distinction between the non-instrumental character of artistic activities and the 
instrumental character of non-artistic ones, this may yield some sort of art—craft 
dichotomy; since poetry and ballet are concerned with the non-instrumental 
expression of life-issues they count as genuine arts, whereas—since they have 
instrumental purposes which preclude the expression of life-issues—pottery and 
ball-room dancing count only as crafts. Best and McFee also sometimes appear to 
regard their preferred use of art as central or primary and other senses of the 
term, as applied to crafts, as mere ‘courtesy’ extensions. But any such view would 
be at best quite ahistorical, since the fine-art notion is in fact a more sophisticated 
modern variant of a root conception of art (from the Greek techne via the Latin ars) 
as skill or technique; it is not that less sophisticated crafts are bastard relatives of 
modem high-brow forms of creative art, but that the modern notion refines a 
more basic idea of art as intelligent making.” At all events, any distinction 
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between art and skill would appear to be a matter of degree rather than kind: first, 
fine arts invariably involve craft and skill, and progress in them may often 
resemble craft development as much as any sort of advance in the expression of 
ideas or life-issues; secondly, craft arts generally offer large scope for creativity 
and such apparently skill-based and functional arts as architecture are widely 
considered fine arts—even as vehicles for the expression of ideas.'* In any case, 
even if there are forms of so-called art which involve routine observance of skills 
for entirely utilitarian ends, it is not clear how we might assimilate tap or 
ball-room dancing to these sorts of cases—since it is not entirely clear what 
non-artistic or utilitarian significance such crafts might have. In short, the 
Best-McEFee account of dance meaning as expression of life-issues leaves dance 
unable to express that kind of meaning with no sort of meaning, artistic or other, 
at all. 

But for this reason, I think that whilst we need to hold on to much of what 
Best and McFee have taught us regarding meaning in dance—not least the idea 
that dance 1s a form of expressive action or activity in which what is expressed is 
related internally to the kinetic vehicle of expression—I also believe that we 
require a broader, more fine grained, account of art meaning in general and dance 
meaning in particular. Moreover, I suspect that for this we need to re-examine 
what I take to be a misleading Best-McFee assimilation of dance expression in 
general to the more particular idea of the expression of ‘life-issues’. Indeed, it is 
just possible that the account given by these authors—despite its undoubted 
philosophical sophistication—is held in thrall to a particular well-trodden theory 
of meaning hailing from the rather surprising direction of traditional empiricism. 
I am not suggesting, of course, that these of all authors explicitly subscribe to an 
empiricist theory of meaning; on the contrary, there is ample evidence in what 
they have written of fierce Wittgensteinian opposition to such accounts. But as 
Best has observed ın his own critiques of dualist conceptions of the mind-body 
relationship,” there are certain persistent philosophical errors which are the very 
devil to shake off, and they are liable to sneak up on us here at the very moment 
we think we have them bested (so to speak) there. In short, my suspicion, as a 
non-Wittgensteinian, about the account of dance meaning of the Wittgen- 
steinians Best and McFee is that they have failed to be quite Wittgensteinian 


enough. 


IV 


It is a remarkable fact of philosophical history that a particular doctrine 
concerning the nature of meaning which received its first clear statement by 
David Hume in the eighteenth century should have persisted throughout the best 
part of two centuries to reappear mostly intact in the work of early modern logical 
analysts." Briefly, the doctrine held that the statement of propositions is the 
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primary function of language and that there are only two ways in which 
propositions can be really meaningful—as statements of empirically verifiable fact 
or as rules or conventions for the uses of words. Thus, Hume’s ‘matters of fact’, 
the ‘synthetic’ truths of later logical positivists, are meaningful by virtue of 
possessing a definite content which aspires to reflect the way the world is, 
whereas ‘relations of ideas’, the ‘analytical’ truths of logical positivism, are true ın 
advance of experience by virtue of their largely tautological status. The now 
familiar aim of this austere account of meaning was to demolish traditional meta- 
physical and theological claims to knowledge of such empirically unverifiable 
entities as God, the soul and free will; insofar as statements about God’s existence 
are neither true by definition nor empirically provable, they might safely be 
dismissed as nonsense. The principal difficulties of this thesis are too well known 
to need present rehearsal; for now, the pressing problem it raises is that of 
the meaningfulness of any sort of evaluative discourse—moral, political or 
aesthetic—when even the ostensibly propositional elements of such discourse 
seem to be unconstruable as more than unsupported opinion. But, worse still, 
how might a work of art—painting, novel or story—be regarded as meaningful 
when it concerns neither matters of fact nor definition; from this point of view, 
the most that might be said (and has been said) is that works of art have some sort 
of emotive function—to move or evoke feeling rather than inform or educate. 
Perhaps it is also unsurprising in the light of two centuries of empiricist 
influence that ideas about artistic meaning should have gone the way they have. 
Por a start, we see the emergence in art theory of a rough distinction between 
expressionist and formalist theories, directly traceable to the empiricist 
dichotomy of matters of fact and relations of ideas. Hence, expressionists are 
inclined to regard art meaning as indexed to something beyond the vehicle of 
artistic expression—something construable cognitivistically as a kind of 
statement, or emotivistically as an emotion or feeling. On this view, works of art 
have a referential function and that to which they refer could, in principle, be 
grasped (or felt) independently of the work itself: Guernica means something 
which is only contingently expressed by the actual painting of that name. On the 
other hand, formalists are inclined to deny that artistic meaning has any such 
external reference and to construe it as intrinsic to the work of art as such. This 
view is most plausible, as often indicated, in relation to forms like abstract 
painting, where meaning is said to consist in the balancing and harmonization of 
line and colour according to purely formal principles of organization—making 
statements which it may not, indeed, be too fanciful to construe as the pictorial 
analogue of analytic truths, the articulation of formal principles of graphic design 
‘purified’ of representational or other expressive content. But none of these ideas 
of art meaning will do—as we can see from the most superficial examination of, 
say, the poetry of T. S. Eliot; for whilst the meaning of The Waste Land is not 
translatable without remainder into descriptive prose, neither is it well captured 
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in ideas of the evocation of non-cognitive emotion or of the arrangement of 
words into formally pleasing patterns. 

It is beyond doubt that a large role in loosening the grip of traditional 
empiricist/verificationist views of meaning was played by so-called ‘use’ theorists 
of meaning such as Wittgenstein, Austin and Ryle. Basically, their main concern 
was to explode the empiricist dogma that the chief and only rational function of 
language is to express propositions primarily descriptive of the world—and 
Wittgenstein, for example, was fond of the analogy of language as a toolbox 
containing an array of instruments for different linguistic purposes.'? By such 
devices, use theorists sought to evade empiricist construals of moral judgements 
as either bogus propositions or expressions of non-cognitive feeling—via, in 
some cases, a conception (admittedly controversial) of moral discourse as 
concerned with rational prescription more than description. But such moves also 
open up the possibility of construing aesthetic and artistic usage in a 
non-fact-stating way—not just aesthetic appraisals, but the language of novel, 
drama and poetry as such; on a view of this kind one might see End Game as an 
extended metaphor of the human condition or the Four Quartets as a kind of 
symphony of metaphor—regarding metaphor, in turn, not as simply an oblique 
way of stating facts, but as an invitation to transcend everyday experience through 
the imaginative possibilities of ‘seeing-as’.” But then we may recognize that 
whilst poetry is a special artistic use of language which stands to be contrasted 
with non-artistic uses—witness testimonies, newspaper reports, bills, invoices 
and so on—it is nevertheless not the only possible type of artistic usage. Indeed, 
there seem to be many modes of linguistic activity and practice—rhetoric, funeral 
orations, after dinner speeches, comedy, joke-telling, satire and so on—upon 
which we readily confer the title ‘art’. Such art, of course, differs from high 
poetry and drama by virtue of this or that overtly instrumental purpose, and we 
may still be disposed to observe some distinction between fine art and crafts; but, 
as already noted, there is some continuity here, and we may be hard put to know 
where to place a play by Aristophanes or a Tony Hancock radio show in terms of 
this distinction—since, despite their primary instrumental purpose of making us 
laugh, they contain much scope for the expression of life-issues. 

But what relevance has all this to the present issue? The point is that if we 
understand dance, with Best and McFee, as a type of formalized intentional 
human action or activity, we can also attribute meaning to it—since intentional 
action, like language, is a primary bearer of meaning. At a primitive level, smiles, 
shrugs, hugs, handshakes, caresses, waves, gestures of insult and so on all have 
meaning within systems of convention which—even if we should argue that they 
are parasitic upon linguistic meaning—nevertheless clearly have a life of their 
own; there is more to a handshake than stands to be expressed in the word ‘hello’ 
(and different qualities of handshake ‘speak’ volumes concerning different 
personalities and attitudes). It is important, by the way, to distinguish what is at 
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issue here from those unintentional physical cues (causally correlated with such 
largely sub-rational responses as the submissive behaviour of subordinate to 
dominant baboons) generally known as ‘body language’; the present point is that 
intentional action and activity are in their own right prime modes of 
communication in which human beings deliberately engage because they are 
often as, if not more, effective than linguistic communication. Moreover, it is 
crucial to grasp that ‘intentional action’ does not here mean ‘accompanied by an 
intention’, and that although intentional actions are rightly described as 
performed for a reason, reasons are not lodged in actions as a pilot in a ship; 
human actions are meaningful by virtue of being performed in accordance with 
systems of publicly recognizable convention, and they can be so in the absence of 
any ‘inner’ rehearsal of thoughts or propositions; indeed, it may well be 
impossible to give exhaustive linguistic expression to all contextual nuances of a 
given intentional action. 

At all events, as with spoken or written language, actions have multiform 
meaning by virtue of the diverse purposes for which they are performed: some 
meaningful actions and activities, such as waves and handshakes, are simple; 
others, such as the skills involved in dressing oneself or soldering an electrical 
connection, are complex and sophisticated. By and large, of course, skills are 
complex modes of agency organized, routinized or ritualized for the achievement 
of objective human purposes in accordance with some or other set of formal 
conventions; among the complex and sophisticated skilled activities, we generally 
regard some, such as classical and modern ballet, but not others, such as soldering 
a joint, as arts; indeed, these examples mark a reasonably clear distinction— 
soldering is a non-expressive activity with a clear instrumental purpose and 
modern dance is an expressive activity with a non-instrumental ‘art for its own 
sake’ purpose. So, on this view, Bruce’s Ghost Dances would be a rough kinetic 
analogue of The Waste Land: the dance offers 2 complex metaphor for 
disinterested contemplation just as the poem constitutes a complex linguistic 
metaphor; on the other hand, soldering a joint is neither disinterested, expressive 
nor dance. As in the case of language, however, there is an interesting middle 
ground of formalized human action, activity and skill with respect to which it is 
not entirely clear how to employ these distinctions: folk dancing is not ‘high’ 
creative art, but it is not clearly instrumental, and is certainly potentially 
expressive of themes and issues; liturgical dance is evidently instrumental but can 
all the same be ‘high’ creative art; tap is not expressive of issues but, despite its 
instrumental (though not necessarily utilitarian) purpose to entertain, it would 
widely be regarded as at least a minor art form; and though disco may be neither 
expressive (in amy artistically relevant sense) nor even particularly artful, it also 
seems non-utilitarian—and it would be anyway difficult to know what we might 
call it other than dance. 

From this perspective, it may be more useful to regard all activities commonly 
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called dance as artistic formalizations of human intentional action for various 
purposes of recreation, celebration and expression; moreover, though dance 
forms and the purposes invested in them may vary considerably, we can 
nevertheless discern a complex and overlapping web of resemblances which 
warrants our calling them all dance. In short, what is required here is something 
like a use theory of dance meaning (incorporating, perhaps, a family resemblance 
account of relationships between different forms) more than the (uncharacter- 
istically un-Wittgensteinian) essentialist Best-McFee account of the difference 
between dance and other forms of physical activity which has the rather 
paradoxical consequence of throwing into question either the art or dance status 
(or both) of forms which do not obviously have meaning via the expression of 
life-issues. But does this not blur the distinction observed at the outset of this 
essay between an anthropological sense of dance meaning and that artistic or 
aesthetic sense in which at least some dances can be said to be ‘about’ something? 
In truth, it does not so much blur this distinction as obliterate it, since it 
recognizes, with Wittgenstein and others, that it is something akin to an 
empiricist mistake to believe that we can distinguish ‘meanings’ as such which are 
independent of the uses to which words or actions are put. Moreover, this is 
where the Best—-McFee distinction of dance from other physical activities, via the 
idea of the expression of ‘life-issues’, may be even more treacherous than we have 


so far recognized. 


V 


For whilst the idea of intentionality or ‘aboutness’ may help distinguish at least 
some forms of dance from other physical activities, it is not at all clear that this 
idea is well served by the notion of expressing ‘life-issues’—not least in the sort 
of cases which Best and McFee seem to have in mind. To be sure, it is perfectly 
intelligible to ask what a poem by Wilfred Owen or a work by Martha Graham is 
‘about’ in anticipation of the reply that the first is about war and the second about 
Oedipus; but there 1s another sense in which a poem by T. S. Eliot and another 
work by Graham may be ill represented by saying that the first is about a waste 
land and the second 1s about grief. Moreover, it has been common for 
modern-day art theorists to characterize the meaning of fine artworks in terms of 
metaphor, and if, as I have suggested, it is appropriate to regard works such as The 
Waste Land and Lamentations as complex symphonies or constructions of 
metaphor, a significant feature of them will be an element of ambiguity; indeed, 
both Best and McFee are at pains to emphasize the multiple meaning of works of 
art and a need of some sort of interpretive capacity for their appreciation. The 
difficulty now, however, is that there are various accounts of metaphor,” none of 
which seem particularly congenial to the ‘Itfe-issues’ theory of artistic meaning: 
on the weakest view, a metaphor is simply an oblique way of stating a literal truth 
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or a compressed way of stating several literal truths; on a stronger view, 
metaphors are not reducible to literal truth but the bearers of a distinctive meta- 
phorical truth which has no necessary extrinsic reference to the world of literal 
experience; on the most radical view, since to make metaphors is to engage in 
something other than a proposition-stating language game, it is simply a mistake 
to attribute truth to metaphors at all. 

‘The first account could well be grist to the mill of the life-issues thesis, but it 
is clearly both an implausible view of metaphor and tantamout to a redundancy 
theory of art; if the metaphorical presentation of a theme, issue or narrative is no 
more than an obscure or shorthand way of expressing literal truths, we have not 
much reason to value the artistic means of expression for its own sake; it is also 
not clear that it would always deliver an account of literal meaning as concerned 
with life-issues—since someone might well interpret Lamentations literally but 
quite abstractly as a metaphorical depiction of (say) the interplay of action and 
reaction. Embracing the third account might be consistent with the general 
Wittgensteinian sympathies of Best and McFee, and might also help the latter 
with some of his apparent difficulties about reconciling abstract art with the 
life-issues thesis; one could regard artworks as concerned with the imaginative 
free play of ideas or the juxtaposition of images and as quite indifferent to 
considerations of truth. But such a view presents real difficulties for under- 
standing artistic motivation as a species of human motivation—for explaining 
why anyone might want to engage in sport of this curious kind—and one might 
also expect such a non-cognitivist view of art to be generally uncongenial to Best 
and McFee, irrespective of their use-theoretical inclinations. The second account 
of metaphors as vehicles of a kind of truth not reducible to literal truth may 
appear more promising—but it may still be doubted whether it 1s hospitable to 
the life-issues thesis. Indeed, it could be that Tolkein had this sort of view in 
mind when he firmly insisted that The Lord of the Rings should be appreciated 
entirely for its own sake, in terms of its own internal fictional logic, and not 
regarded as any kind of moral or political allegory. On such a view, King Lear and 
Swan Lake do not lead us to a better understanding of our personal emotional or 
social circumstances but, on the contrary, take us beyond ourselves into realms of 
imaginative possibility which may have no obvious connection with literal truth; 
indeed, one might say that insofar as one did learn something about one’s own 
jealousy from Othello, it could only be as a consequence of regarding the play as 
something other than a work of art. 

Or at least, perhaps we should say, it would not be to regard it as an artwork of 
that kind with which Best and McFee clearly want to associate the idea of 
expressing life-issues. I am not here insanely denying that there are what we 
would ordinarily regard (in advance of any fancy philosophical theorising) as 
works of art which are concerned, centrally or indirectly, with some sort of moral, 
social or political edification—only saying that these do not seem, by and large, to 
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be the sort of works discussed by Best and Mcfee as expressive of life-issues; in 
fact, these would be works more like Shakespeare’s Henry V or Solzhenitsyn’s 
Ivan Denisovich than King Lear or Waiting for Godot—works which, on account of 
their overtly instrumental (if not propagandist) purposes, might not be regarded 
on more purist accounts as artworks at all. This is not, of course, a problem for 
the use account of art meaning I have been advocating in this paper—since this 
recognizes that artworks perform a wide variety of functions and roles in human 
life. All the same, it does raise doubts about Swan Lake or Lamentations as 
particularly good examples of dances expressive of life-issues; indeed, for such 
examples perhaps we should rather look for dance analogues of representational 
painting or social realist novels. In actual fact, I do not think that there is anything 
much in the sphere of dance which provides a likely analogue to this sort of art; 
it may be that the nearest one can get to dance which deals in life-issues ıs folk 
dance, which may be construed as in a certain way symbolic or representative of 
such aspects of human social concern as sex, fertility, marriage, harvesting, 
war-making, thanksgiving and so on. But such dance is ultimately concerned less 
with information or narrative than with reverence and celebration, and 1s 
probably better compared to religious painting than to Les Miserables. 

_ To be sure, folk and liturgical dance invariably involve the use of tropes and 
symbols of a near metaphorical kind for the expression or celebration of cultural 
or religious themes, but such modes of representation are liable to be of a more 
straightforward allegorical or mimetic nature’ than those we encounter in the 
self-referenced kinetic metaphors of such fine-art danceworks as Ghost Dances or 
Black Angels. Indeed, the difference here may well reflect a use-theoretical 
distinction (by no means always clear cut) between acts of celebrating and acts of 
imaginative expression; in the sphere of language it might be the difference 
between offering a funeral oration and writing a sonnet. But just as the fact that 
cultural dance may sometimes fall short of fine art (though we have seen that 
there is much continuity here) should not preclude our regarding it as art, so the 
fact that other kinds of dance (ballroom, tap or disco) are not primarily classifiable 
as modes of either celebration or imaginative expression should not force us to 
deny their meaning either as dance or art, albeit in some less exalted sense. In 
short, a use-theoretical approach to dance meaning may encourage us to explore 
the many mansions of the house of dance in ways apt to be discouraged by any 
procrustean separation of genres into those which are are truly dance and art 
because they express life-issues and those which are not obviously either because 
they do not; for just as there are significant continuities between, for example, 
ritual dance and fine art choreography, so there are between disco and folk dance. 

Indeed, this essay is partly driven by a long-standing disquiet about what I take 
to be some of the implications for dance education of the sharp Best-McFee 
distinction between activities which express life-issues and activities which do 
not. For whilst both authors are motivated by a highly commendable concern to 
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defend the educational value of dance, I believe that their effective assimilation of 
dance meaning to the expression of life-issues reflects, unconsciously or 
otherwise, the influence of a powerful modern theory of education as primarily a 
matter of initiation into rational forms of knowledge.” This theory also enshrines 
a sharp dichotomy between knowledge which is meaningful because it expresses 
propositions, and mere skills or ‘knacks’ which are meaningless because they do 
not—and what else could this be but a vestige of the old empiricist doctrine that 
only bearers of truth, either definitional or factual, can have meaning. But we 
have argued that this doctrine is false, since human actions, activities and skills 
also have meaning by virtue of their concern with a rich diversity of human ends. 
Perhaps not all these ends should be regarded as fit concerns of education, but a 
use-theoretical account of meaning may require the distinction between the 
educational and the non-educational to be drawn in a different place from that 
common in much recent educational philosophy (perhaps as operating across 
rather than in line with some crude theory/practice dichotomy). To be sure, such 
an account may well require a quite complex mapping of different forms of dance 
onto an equally complex picture of the relationship between education and 
schooling. zi 

Thus, whilst I should regard disco as having little or no educational value, and 
hence no place in the formal curriculum, it might well have a significant role to 
play in the extra-curricular life of the school; the skills of tap might well have a 
place within the formal programme of physical eductation, though I doubt 
(bearing in mind that not everything of curricular value is educationally 
worthwhile) that there is much case for their educational value; the practice of 
forms of social dance may have an instrumental cross-curricular contribution to 
make to so-called ‘PSE’; and the creative dance of Best and McFee clearly 
warrants a rightful place in the formal curriculum of arts education. But, insofar 
as I incline to a broad use-theoretical account of dance meaning, I would assign 
educational value to rather more dance genres than those which these authors 
have associated with the expression of life-issues, for example, folk, ethnic, and 
even social dance; indeed, I suspect that in his educational writings McFee falls 
into a trap of concluding, in the light of the Best-McFee dichotomy, that if such 
forms do not express life-issues in the required sense, they can at best have 
extrinsic educational value as contributory to cultural studies.” What I want to 
say, however, is that folk and ethnic dance have intrinsic educational value 
precisely insofar as they promote a grasp of culturally significant dance meaning 
which is, all the same, not concerned to express life-issues in any Best-McFee 
sense. 
I also hope that it is not inappropriate to conclude these critical remarks on the 
work of Best and McFee with a note of appreciation of the enormous contri- 
bution made over the years by these authors to our understanding of these 
important topics. I do not doubt that without their pioneering efforts the crucial 
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matter of understanding dance would continue, to the detriment of our general 
understanding of the role of the arts in human afhirs, to be a largely closed book 
to art philosophers and theorists. That said, it is a matter for some regret that their 
work has not drawn the critical response from dance-theoretically inclined 
philosophers or philosophically minded dance-theoreticians it undoubtedly 
deserves; journal articles on topics opened up by Best and McFee are still too few 
and far between, and the debate has been slow in moving forward. In view of this, 
I venture to hope that the present effort might contribute at least something to 
the much-needed shot in the arm. 


David Carr, Moray House Institute of Education, Henot-Watt University, Holyrood Road, 
Edinburgh EH8 8AQ, UK. 
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ANYONE FOR EKPHRASIS?! 
Michael Benton 


Ir ts A rhetorical game played by poets and a spectator sport for the reader who is 
invited to do what, in an analogous context, Ryle said was impossible—to ‘attend 
twice at once’.? 

Playing the game involves writing a poem about a real or imagined work of 
visual art, usually a painting or a sculpture. The classical paradigm is Hephaestus’ 
description of Achilles’ sword in Book 8 of Homer’s Iliad; the nineteenth-century 
locus dassicus is Keats’s Ode on a Grecian Um. Both are examples of what Hollander 
has usefully termed ‘notional ecphrasis’,’ that is, where the poem describes a 
purely fictional work of art. More recent descendants are virtually all instances of 
‘actual ecphrasis’ where the visual work not only exists but is accessible to the 
viewer. Of these, Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s sonnets on his own pictures are central 
to the tradition, particularly his celebrated poem ‘For Our Lady of the Rocks By 
Leonardo da Vinci’, thought to have been written in front of the painting in the 
National Gallery. The doyen of ekphrastic poems of the twentieth century is 
Auden’s ‘Musée des Beaux Arts’, where Bruegel’s Landscape with the Fall of Icarus 
is the main focus of attention. Among the crowd of contemporary ekphrases, the 
tenor varies from John Ashbery’s intellectual struggle with the notions of 
portrayal, identity and distortion in his long poem about Parmigianino’s 
Self-Portrait in a Convex Mirror, to U. A. Fanthorpe’s irreverent response to 
Uccello’s St George and the Dragon in her poem ‘Not My Best Side’.‘ 

Being a spectator involves reading the relationship between two arts, the visual 
and the verbal, from an unusual and unstable stance. For this sort of spectating 
means reading poems which, in turn, are reading paintings or sculptures; and, 
maybe, doing so from a position of knowing the visual work before the poem; or, 
maybe, of coming to it as a result of the poem; or, maybe, of ‘reading’ the visual 
work through, or alongside, or against the poem’s ‘reading’ of it. This sort of 
spectator is cast in a different role from that of the ordinary viewer or reader. 

I have argued previously® that spectatorship in respect of paintings not only 
entails a sense of the dual attention we give to the depicted scene and the marked 
surface (Wollheim), but also involves a self-conscious awareness of the changing 
aesthetic distance that we experience and the shifting viewpoint we adopt which, 
together, offer the necessary flexibility to explain that constant feeling of mobility 
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that spectators customarily have between the represented subject and the 
materiality of the medium. Similarly, explanations—often entailing personifi- 
cations—of the role of the literary reader have proliferated in recent years. The 
two most influential concepts in this area of literary studies are ‘the reader as 
spectator’ (Harding, Britton) and ‘the implied reader’ (Booth, Iser). Harding’s 
original, if undeveloped, suggestion of the reader as ‘spectator-participant’® can be 
seen as a construct to encompass both, its portmanteau formulation describing a 
corresponding doubleness in a role that alternately (or simultaneously) ‘inhabits’ 
and ‘observes’ the fiction.’ The reader of an ekphrasis has another sort of 
doubleness with which to contend. 

The ekphrastic spectator is engaged in a more complex and varied activity than 
the viewer of a picture or the reader of an ‘unattached’ poem; for, with an 
ekphrasis, the poem is always dependent and thus the spectator’s role has a 
disconcerting asymmetry in the sight-lines that connect it with the words on the 
page and the sculpture or painting to which they refer. The aesthetic response to 
these ‘semi-detached’ poems may be construed as either interference or 
enhancement: the poem may deflect or deepen attention in respect of its visual 
catalyst. Either way, the problem for aesthetics is how to read an ekphrasis which, 
by definition, uses one medium of representation to represent another. It is a 
problem that is distinct from other forms of word-painting. The difference 
between ekphrasis and the literary pictorialism of eighteenth-century pastoral 
verse? or the iconicity of, say, George Herbert’s ‘Easter Wings’ or modern 
‘concrete poetry’, is a difference of kind, not merely of degree. For the distin- 
guishing characteristic of an ekphrasis is that it represents in words that which 
itself is representational. Such ‘a delimitation throws into relief the ambiguous 
role of the ekphrastic spectator who is asked to cope with the experience of two 
representations in two different media simultaneously. How do we describe the 
aesthetic experience of such a role? 

As Heffernan’? and others have shown, one of the principal ways in which poets 
respond to visual art is through narrative; the corollary is that readers and viewers, 
faced with this double representation, fall naturally into story-making to resolve 
this sense of ambiguity and to construct a ‘reading’ that does justice to both the 
visual and verbal elements. Interdependence is in the nature of narrative: stories 
spawn, and are spawned by, other stories. It is unsurprising that here, as 
elsewhere, narrative is used to make sense of experience. Yet, as indicated above, 
this story-making capacity can lead to aesthetic conflict: the potential competition 
between the reader’s ‘story’ and the poet’s ‘story’ may mean that the poem 
becomes marginalized. The fact that, when reading an ekphrasis, the reader starts 
in an unusually well-informed position, maybe with a view of the art work as 
considered and sophisticated as that of the poet, places a greater risk of rejection 
upon the poet’s interpretation and, consequently, greater demands upon his or 
her construction of an ekphrasis. Two aspects of narrative assume especial 
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importance in responding to these demands: the poet’s awareness of the cultural 
context in which the ekphrasis tells its story and the spatial dimensions of the art 
work that it is required to assimilate; and the narrative stance that the writer 
adopts, and the positioning of the implied reader that follows from it. 

The context in which modern ekphrastic poetry operates is itself saturated with 
narratives of many kinds. As Heffernan points out: 


The ekphrastic poetry of our time . . . represents individual works of art within the 
context of the museum, which of course includes the words that surround the 
pictures we see, beginning with picture titles. .. . From titles we move to curatorial 
notes on the museum wall, to catalogue entries, to exhibition reviews, to the 
explanatory notes that invariably accompany reproductions, and to the pages of art 
history.'° 


Public spaces, professional words and ubiquitous reproductions form the context 
for modern ekphrases. Contemporary spectator-poets cannot insulate themselves 
from such features; neither can the ekphrastic spectator’s readings of the two arts 
remain immune from them. 

The narrative stances poets adopt within this context ‘include addressing the 
image, making it speak, speaking of it interpretively, meditating upon the 
moment of viewing it, and so forth’;'' and we can extrapolate from Hollander’s 
list to identify a range of narrative techniques that spectator-poets employ and a 
consequent variety of roles in which their implied readers are cast. For example, 
Gareth Owen’s” deployment of fictive time about the depicted woman in Wallis’s 
painting The Siesta and the cast of characters with which he surrounds her defines 
the ekphrastic spectator as a confidante of his fantasizing, voyeuristic narrator 
who insists on a particular story. By contrast, Michael Longley’s® playful narrative 
speculations about Lowry’s Man Lying on a Wall made in the ‘real time’ of the 
viewer interpreting the artist’s work invite a role play that is both more 
light-hearted and more open where there is space to agree or demur. Others 
explore different aspects of the relationship between spectator, painting and 
poem: John Wain’s poem” about Tumer’s The Shipwreck concerns, amongst other 
things, the experience of what Wollheim calls ‘two-foldness’, playing on the 
double meaning of ‘canvas’ as both the artist’s material and the ship’s sail and 
asking how the pigments and ‘voiceless threads’ can make so much noise and 
violent movement. Charles Causley’s poem on Samuel Palmer’s painting 
Coming From Evening Church evokes a quite different mood. It creates through its 
touches of quaint diction, its mixing of full and half-rhymes, and its plangent 
rhythm a sense of religious harmony to complement one of Palmer’s most 
numinous pictures. 

All these ekphrases, as Hollander would say, are poems speaking to silent 
works of art, doing so with a diversity of voices and with a range of interpretive 
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agendas, but related to the objects of their attention and to each other by their 
narrative character. The reader/viewer is one and the same person, seeing double 
in the role of ekphrastic spectator. As was noted at the outset, literary studies 
speak of the reader in the spectator-participant role, art studies speak of the 
spectator as a reader of images. The ekphrastic spectator is one who contemplates 
a painting or sculpture through the eyes of a poet, aware both that the visual work 
so represented remains, essentially, a poetic fiction, and that the visual work as 
presented in the gallery remains a representation; the potential either for a clash 
of ‘readings’ or for enhanced insight into the art work is ever present. 

The remainder of this paper explores the ramifications of this unstable position 
through a consideration of Gillian Clarke’s ekphrasis in response to Antony 
Gormley’s installation European Field (Figure 1). 

Antony Gormley’s sculpture has been installed in various European galleries 
during the 19908."6 It consists of approximately 35,000 figurines, each one of 
Lilliputian scale and of similar proportion but, as a result of expressing the 
concept in the means of production, each with its own idiosyncratic character. 
The sculpture 1s both a collection of individual figures and a representation of 
community. The representation is reflected in the making, for the figures are 
created by a group of people who work together.” European Field thus breaks with 
the convention of the single artist producing a permanent work of art. It is 
communal art with a single director where the (re)presentation will differ 
according to the location. There is an element of self-conscious performance 
about an artistic process that is communally made, sensitive to the spaces in 
which the work is to be temporarily installed, and so evidently aware of planting 
a field of gazes that sets up a powerful two-way relationship between the viewer 
and the viewed. 

Three aspects of European Field immediately challenge the viewer: its elemental 
materiality where clay and flesh are synonymous; the ambiguity of the 
diminutive size of the figurines and the vast scale of the whole work; and the 
consequent multiplicity of eyes—or, more precisely, eye-sockets—that gaze 
upwards as if in supplication to draw the viewer in and, because of the skeletal 
emptiness of their cavities, simultaneously to stare the viewer out, turning his or 
her attention inwards. Field, in John Hutchinson’s memorable phrase, is ‘a 
landscape of gazes’. Moreover, the mood in which the viewer responds to this 
landscape may be one of amusement or solemn contemplation; or, quite 
probably, a mixture of the two. Gormley himself is conscious of the aesthetic 
response that his sculpture invites. He is explicit about involving the viewer in 
this landscape. In his interview with Gombrich, he twice speaks of this 
relationship as ‘a confrontation’ ? and each time glosses it with the idea not of 
alienation but of imaginative engagement. He remarks that he thinks of his work 
as ‘a kind of intimate architecture that is inviting an empathetic nhabitation of 
the imagination of the viewer’.” 
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Figure 1 Antony Gormley, European Field. [By permission of Phaidon Press Ltd. 
and White Cube Gallery. Photo courtesy Jay Jopling (London). ] 
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Given the challenge of the work and this communicative impetus behind it, 
the response of a poet as we read it in her ekphrasis is of singular interest. Which 
of the various stances mentioned earlier will the spectator-poet adopt? How will 
she interpret the intelligibility of the gaze with which she is confronted? And how 
will we, as ekphrastic spectators with knowledge of both the visual work and the 
poem, respond to the poet’s ‘reading’ of the sculpture? 

Gillian Clarke saw the installation in Cardiff. In 1996 she wrote the following 
poem: 


European Field 
an installation by Antony Gormley 


Thirty-five thousand faces in a field 

the colour of clay and flesh and blood 

crammed between clean white walls of a gallery. 
Thirty-five thousand on tip-toe 

craning their necks 

breathing like a field of corn. 


Thirty-five thousand voices asking 
why, why, why 

like wind in the grasses 

of graveyards and old battlefields. 
Seventy-thousand ears listening 

to no answer. 


We have paid to see them. 

We did not expect to be stared at, 

or that they would move in to live with us, 
taking root in the field of our minds, 
whispering all night 

‘we are you, you, you. 


Thirty-five thousand figures 
crumbling in my head 

to bones and dust and ashes 
under a field of flowering grasses. 


Galleries 
should carry a health warning. 


Gillian Clarke 


Nowhere in Antony Gormley’s remarks about the installation is there mention 
of the two world wars that have savaged Europe this century. Yet he does call his 
sculpture, European Field, a title with unmistakable resonances and implicit 
directions as to how the work might be read; it influences the singular narrative 
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that is evoked. Gillian Clarke takes up the materiality and location of the figures 
in the opening sections of her poem. Clay is both the warm, terracotta red of a 
hospitable crowd—it stresses the continuity between earth and humanity; and it 
is also a cold landscape of skulls staring inquisitively, the huddled masses with 
their insistent voices, filling the spaces between the clinical walls of the-gallery. 
No twentieth-century poet can ignore the symbolism of thousands of clay figures 
described with this title. Two intertextual ghosts are awakened in the 
poem—Owen’s ‘Futility’ and McCrae’s ‘In Flanders Fields’.” The first, like these 
figures, poses a question— Was it for this the clay grew tall?’; the second, as these 
figures testify, shows that the dead remain alive in the communal memory—'We 
shall not sleep, though poppies grow/ In Flanders fields.’ The colour and texture 
of clay opens the poem with the explicit connection with living flesh and blood, 
which the figures represent; by the end, the representation has invaded the poet's 
consciousness and the clay figures continue their terrible narrative, disintegrating 
into the earth from which they came. In between, the imagery of the field runs 
like a thread through the poem: it supplies the metaphor for the two symbolic 
places in which the thoughts and feelings of the poem are located—the gallery in 
the first two verses, the spectator-poet’s mind in the latter two. From being 
thousands of faces in a field, the figures become a field of grasses through which 
the voices of the dead speak to us. Here is ekphrasis in the classical sense that 
Hagstrum defined, the poem literally ‘speaking out for the sculpture. More 
pertinently, it is an ekphrasis that demonstrates those aspects of narrative 
discussed above that characterize the aesthetic response of poets as represented in 
their poetic fictions: the narrative stance that the writer adopts to elicit 2 meaning 
from the response and to tell the story of her reading; and the influence of the 
narrative context of the gallery in which the encounter with the artwork takes 
place. 

And what of the aesthetic mood which permeates these aspects of narrative? 
One feeling dominates Gillian Clarke’s poem: pressure. The insistent numbers 
recurring five times, the balanced repetitions of ‘why, why, why’ and ‘you, you, 
you’ with their tone of accusation, the claustrophobic pressure of the two 
confined spaces and, above all, the experience of being transfixed by the sightless 
gaze of 70,000 eye sockets when ‘we did not expect to be stared at’—all increase 
the sense that these figures have a claim on those who view them. The 
spectator-poet, it seems, has been taken over by an army of occupation that has 
moved in quite unexpectedly to inhabit her mental space, disturb her sleep, and 
lodge in the mind as an image that will not be denied. Perhaps it is the shock of 
this invasion that accounts for the tone of the poem’s narrative closure. The poem 
resists the obvious symbolism of the poppies which, nonetheless, lies behind the 
text; instead, it ends with an ironic coda, which is both a tribute to and a defence 
mechanism against the power of an installation that has the capacity to challenge 
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any illusions we may hold of having coming to terms with the horrors of 
twentieth-century history. 

If this is how the spectator-poet reads the visual work, where does this leave 
the ekphrastic spectator who, let us assume, comes to both sculpture and poem as 
new experiences? There is, of course, overlap between the two spectators: my 
reading of Gillian Clarke’s reading of Gormley’s installation cannot be separated 
neatly from my response to the sculpture on its own. The issue for ekphrasis lies 
precisely here: what are the implications of its dependency upon another work of 
art? If it cannot be read without reference to the representation that it is 
interpreting, how, if at all, is this different from any other object of the poet’s 
attention? And, if ekphrasis is deemed to be a special category, how 1s the reader 
to handle the duality of responding to two linked works of art? 

The basis for answering all such questions is the acknowledgement that 
spectatorship is not a stable state but a variable one, characterized by readings and 
re-readings, by moments of intense absorption and others of more detached 
assessment or reflection. When one becomes ‘lost’ in the words and world of the 
poem, the 35,000 ‘faces’, ‘voices’ and ‘figures’, as they successively appear, sustain 
the experience of the subject as a poetic fiction. In this sense, ekphrasis is 
self-referential, as all poems are. Yet, whenever the ekphrastic spectator looks up 
from the words on the page, holding this poetic fiction ın mind, there is the visual 
work, in this case, looking directly back, sometimes in reality, usually—as 
here—as a reproduction. Hither way, the unique quality of actual ekphrasis is this 
proximity, the immediacy of the referent. So, in the course of reading and 
reflecting upon an ekphrasis, there is a process of cross-checking with the details 
of the visual work and with the ‘reading’ of it that we have already made or are 
currently making. This process is integral to our feeling for and evaluation of the 
ekphrasis. It puts a premium both upon its plausibility and upon our sense of 
creative surprise at finding a poetic response which adds to and illuminates our 
own. It is a process that makes readers more aware of their own creative potential. 

From Lessing to Krieger,” comparative accounts of painting and poetry have 
characterized the two arts in terms of what the latter calls the opposition of ‘space 
versus time’. So here, the spatial and temporal dimensions implicit in the 
sculpture and the poem are especially suggestive of the impact that these art 
objects make when considered together. The spaces the figures occupy are ‘filled 
up’, variable in the framing they provide, and temporary; an installation, by 
definition, negates the old idea of art as capturing 2 frozen moment. Both the 
materiality and the subject matter, as Gormley’s own remarks testify,” aim at a 
more generalized statement about humanity, community and history. In the 
reading of Gillian Clarke’s poem given above, history is temporally foreshortened 
to the twentieth century. Spatially, however, its implications are expanded. The 
poem sharpens the focus of the image, exploring the details of its fiction, making 
them personal, constructing them into a poetic confrontation to complement that 
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of the visual work. It is through the operation of this narrative impulse to 
generate in words a virtual space in which the story of the spectator-poet’s reading 
can be told that ekphrasis makes its dyadic aesthetic appeal. 

Poem and sculpture together thus become more than they are apart; each 
illuminates the other. The verbal may start in a dependent relationship but, as 
Gillian Clarke shows, ekphrastic poems can rise above their status as mere 
amanuenses. By avoiding the twin traps to which rhetoric in the service of 
ekphrasis is vulnerable—the demeaning, myopic scrutiny of visual detail and, at 
the other extreme, the patronizing, distanced appraisal that treats the visual as 
merely a utilitarian catalyst for its own verbal agenda—ekphrasis can deepen our 
reading of the art to which it refers while, simultaneously, making its own 
statement and establishing its own autonomy. The creation of a narrative that 
responds to and transforms the actual spatial elements of the visual work into the 
virtual space of the verbal one is fundamental in achieving this end. 


Michael Benton, School of Education, University of Southampton, Southampton 
$017 1BJ, UK 
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that 1s evoked. Gillian Clarke takes up the materiality and location of the figures 
in the opening sections of her poem. Clay is both the warm, terracotta red of a 
hospitable crowd—it stresses the continuity between earth and humanity; and it 
is also a cold landscape of skulls staring inquisitively, the huddled masses with 
their insistent voices, filling the spaces between the clinical walls of the gallery. 
No twentieth-century poet can ignore the symbolism of thousands of clay figures 
described with this title. Two intertextual ghosts are awakened in the 
poem—Owen’s ‘Futility’ and McCrae’s ‘In Flanders Fields’.” The first, like these 
figures, poses a question—‘Was it for this the clay grew tall?’; the second, as these 
figures testify, shows that the dead remain alive in the communal memory—‘We 
shall not sleep, though poppies grow/ In Flanders fields.’ The colour and texture 
of clay opens the poem with the explicit connection with living flesh and blood, 
which the figures represent; by the end, the representation has invaded the poet’s 
consciousness and the clay figures continue their terrible narrative, disintegrating 
into the earth from which they came. In between, the imagery of the field runs 
like a thread through the poem: it supplies the metaphor for the two symbolic 
places in which the thoughts and feelings of the poem are located—the gallery in 
the first two verses, the spectator-poet’s mind in the latter two. From being 
thousands of faces in a field, the figures become a field of grasses through which 
the voices of the dead speak to us. Here is ekphrasis in the classical sense that 
Hagstrum defined, the poem literally ‘speaking out™ for the sculpture. More 
pertinently, it is an ekphrasis that demonstrates those aspects of narrative 
discussed above that characterize the aesthetic response of poets as represented in 
their poetic fictions: the narrative stance that the writer adopts to elicit a meaning 
from the response and to tell the story of her reading; and the influence of the 
narrative context of the gallery in which the encounter with the artwork takes 
place. 

And what of the aesthetic mood which permeates these aspects of narrative? 
One feeling dominates Gillian Clarke’s poem: pressure. The insistent numbers 
recurring five times, the balanced repetitions of ‘why, why, why’ and ‘you, you, 
you’ with their tone of accusation, the claustrophobic pressure of the two 
confined spaces and, above all, the experience of being transfixed by the sightless 
gaze of 70,000 eye sockets when ‘we did not expect to be stared at’—all increase 
the sense that these figures have a claim on those who view them. The 
spectator-poet, it seems, has been taken over by an army of occupation that has 
moved in quite unexpectedly to inhabit her mental space, disturb her sleep, and 
lodge in the mind as an image that will not be denied. Perhaps it is the shock of 
this invasion that accounts for the tone of the poem’s narrative closure. The poem 
resists the obvious symbolism of the poppies which, nonetheless, lies behind the 
text; instead, it ends with an ironic coda, which is both a tribute to and a defence 
mechanism against the power of an installation that has the capacity to challenge 
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any illusions we may hold of having coming to terms with the horrors of 
twentieth-century history. 

If this is how the spectator-poet reads the visual work, where does this leave 
the ekphrastic spectator who, let us assume, comes to both sculpture and poem as 
new experiences? ‘There is, of course, overlap between the two spectators: my 
reading of Gillian Clarke’s reading of Gormley’s installation cannot be separated 
neatly from my response to the sculpture on its own. The issue for ekphrasis lies 
precisely here: what are the implications of its dependency upon another work of 
art? If it cannot be read without reference to the representation that it is 
interpreting, how, if at all, is this different from any other object of the poet’s 
attention? And, if ekphrasis is deemed to be a special category, how is the reader 
to handle the duality of responding to two linked works of art? 

The basis for answering all such questions is the acknowledgement that 
spectatorship is not a stable state but a variable one, characterized by readings and 
re-readings, by moments of intense absorption and others of more detached 
assessment or reflection. When one becomes ‘lost’ in the words and world of the 
poem, the 35,000 ‘faces’, ‘voices’ and ‘figures’, as they successively appear, sustain 
the experience of the subject as a poetic fiction. In this sense, ekphrasis is 
self-referential, as all poems are. Yet, whenever the ekphrastic spectator looks up 
from the words on the page, holding this poetic fiction in mind, there is the visual 
work, in this case, looking directly back, sometimes in reality, usually—as 
here—as a reproduction. Either way, the unique quality of actual ekphrasis is this 
proximity, the immediacy of the referent. So, in the course of reading and 
reflecting upon an ekphrasis, there is a process of cross-checking with the details ° 
of the visual work and with the ‘reading’ of it that we have already made or are 
currently making. This process is integral to our feeling for and evaluation of the 
ekphrasis. It puts a premium both upon its plausibility and upon our sense of 
creative surprise at finding a poetic response which adds to and illuminates our 
own. It is a process that makes readers more aware of their own creative potential. 

From Lessing to Krieger,” comparative accounts of painting and poetry have 
characterized the two arts in terms of what the latter calls the Opposition of ‘space 
versus time’. So here, the spatial and temporal dimensions implicit in the 
sculpture and the poem are especially suggestive of the Impact that these art 
objects make when considered together. The spaces the figures occupy are ‘filled 
up’, variable in the framing they provide, and temporary; an installation, by 
definition, negates the old idea of art as capturing a frozen moment. Both the 
materiality and the subject matter, as Gormley’s own remarks testify, aim at a 
more generalized statement about humanity, community and history. In the 
reading of Gillian Clarke’s poem given above, history is temporally foreshortened 
to the twentieth century. Spatially, however, its implications are expanded. The 
poem sharpens the focus of the image, exploring the details of its fiction, making 
them personal, constructing them into a poetic confrontation to complement that 
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of the visual work. It is through the operation of this narrative impulse to 
generate in words a virtual space in which the story of the spectator-poet’s reading 
can be told that ekphrasis makes its dyadic aesthetic appeal. 

Poem and sculpture together thus become more than they are apart; each 
illuminates the other. The verbal may start in a dependent relationship but, as 
Gillian Clarke shows, ekphrastic poems can rise above their status as mere 
amanuenses. By avoiding the twin traps to which rhetoric in the service of 
ekphrasis is vulnerable—the demeaning, myopic scrutiny of visual detail and, at 
the other extreme, the patronizing, distanced appraisal that treats the visual as 
merely a utilitarian catalyst for its own verbal agend2—ekphrasis can deepen our 
reading of the art to which it refers while, simultaneously, making its own 
statement and establishing its own autonomy. The creation of a narrative that 
responds to and transforms the actual spatial elements of the visual work into the 
virtual space of the verbal one is fundamental in achieving this end. 


Michael Benton, School of Education, University of Southampton, Southampton 
SO17 1BJ, UK. 
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CRITICISM AND THE MEANINGS OF 


“THEORY 
Philip Smallwood 


WHEN Paul de Man was asked by the Committee on the Research Activities of the 
MLA to write a piece on theory for an introduction to scholarship, he confessed 
that ‘the main theoretical interest of literary theory consists in the impossibility of 
its definition’;' and in the sense that usages of theory cannot be brought within a 
single system, this is surely the case. But to recognize this is also to recognize that 
there has to be some precision in the use of a word, and the fact that criticism in 
the wake of theory is full of arcane and exorbitant ideas and impenetrable 
expressions does not seem a sufficient excuse to set the effort of definition aside 
in despair. The most important difficulties in the definition of theory are, as I 
shall try to suggest here, ones that it may be important to ‘stoop to . . . understand”? 

The problem in brief is this: there are two meanings of ‘theory’ but they are 
sometimes treated as one. This 1s a problem not helped by the somewhat 
indeterminate quality of modern theoretical prose, in the way that certain very 
different meanings of ‘theory’ are concealed, for example, in the play between 
transitive and intransitive uses of the verb ‘to theorize’. Intransitively speaking, I 
theorize ‘about’ something in the sense that I ‘think about’ or reflect upon it, the 
consequence of which (if all goes to plan) being ‘an explanatory generalization 
inductively arrived at’. Freadman and Miller in their book Re-Thinking Theory 
suggest that ‘it is important to distinguish between theorizing about an object and 
merely offering other and more informal accounts of it’,* and it would be 
consistent with this conception of theory to say that Samuel Johnson, in the 
famous passage from his Preface to Shakespeare, is theorizing ‘about’ the dramatic 
unities of time and place, that Matthew Amold is theorizing ‘about’ the function 
of literary criticism in his essay of that title, or that Sir Philip Sidney is theorizing 
‘about’ the whole idea of poetry in his ‘Apology’ or his ‘Defence’. But the verb ‘to 
theorize’ can also be used transitively, and this is the common usage of writers in 
the poststructuralist mode. I now no longer theorize ‘about’ something but 
theorize the something itself—a text, a critical position or opinion, etc.—as a 
direct object. ‘In poststructural criticism’, writes M. H. Abrams: 


... what is called ‘theory’ has come to be foregrounded as the central and dominant 
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issue, so that it becomes incumbent on every critic to ‘theorize’ his or her position 
and practice.* 


The change is a change in the whole of the implied situation of theory. The one 
usage of the verb refers to the content of the theorizing (what it is about); the 
other refers to its complement (that which is affected directly by it). One registers 
theory’s capacity to reflect reality by constructing explanatory systems about it; 
the other theory’s capacity to change (to ‘radicalize’) that reality; to consider it in 
the light of a theory drawn not from the thing itself (the opinion, the work), but 
from an antecedent political, social and linguistic perspective of inclusive 
authority and truth. Grammatically speaking, we may say that Theory turns from 
a ‘countable’ to an ‘uncountable’ or ‘mass’ noun, from ‘a’ theory ‘of’ to Theory. It 
loses the indefinite article and gains a capital “T’.® 

Most recent attempts to systematize the usages of Theory have tended to 
concentrate on this latter usage as the one most urgently in need of defining, yet 
hardest of all to pin down. Of these, some seek to provide a definition in the 
sense of an essentialist account of Theory; to construct hypotheses as to its genus. 
W. J. T. Mitchell writes that: 


Theory is . . . ocular, spatial, and graphocentric.... Theory... repeats within itself 
the oppositions that distinguish it from nontheory. ... Theory is monotheistic. ... 
Theory is . . . to thought what power is to politics.’ 


Others offer an ostensive tour around the boundaries of the concept’s 
differentiae; they give examples of the sorts of ‘things’ (works of criticism, essays, 
didactic treatises, etc.) that normally qualify as ‘Theory’ without the principle of 
selection or single criterion of relevance which points to what can be included 
within the term’s current spread, and what has to be left out. This sometimes 
leads to the definition of theory as a mere list—a cumulative index of types of 
writing whose relation to the term ‘theory’ is different each time. Raman Selden, 
in the Introduction to The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism: From Formalism to 
Poststructuralism, writes of the successive types of allusion, reference and 
connotation which connect the various meanings of the word to the word itself 


First, it alludes to the scientific ambition to master and define a conceptual field. 
Secondly, the term is used to refer to those critical discourses which am to disrupt 
such mastery, truth-seeking, and systematic closure. . . . Thirdly, ‘theory’ may 
connote a poetics or aesthetics concerned not with interpretation of texts but with 
theorizing discourse in general. 


For Paul De Man, theory is defined as an ‘either/or’—an emergent entity 
discernible either through a choice of ‘approach’: 
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Literary theory can be said to come into being when the approach to literary texts 
is no longer based on non-linguistic, that is to say historical and aesthetic, 
considerations. . . . 


or through an ‘object of discussion’: 


... when the object of discussion is no longer the meaning or the value but the 
modalities of production and of reception of meaning and of value prior to their 
establishment. 


These alternatives give rise to theory as ‘an autonomous discipline of critical 
investigation’ precisely concerned with investigating ‘its possibility and its status’ 
(‘its’-—one has to understand from the somewhat tortuous run of this 
sentence—being the possibility and status of ‘the modalities of production and of 
reception of meaning and of value prior to their establishment’).’ 

An important aspect of such accounts of ‘Theory’ is the practice of definition 
by negatives. Thus Jonathan Culler can write that “The writings to which this 
term alludes do not find their justification in the improvement of interpretations.’ 
Theory is not so much a discipline as a ‘domain’, but one without a name. 
‘Theory’ is merely the ‘nickname’ for it.’° According to Eagleton, meanwhile, 
‘literary theory is less an object of intellectual enquiry in its own right than a 
particular perspective in which to view the history of our times’. Yet while a 
perspective on history, it is not to be defined by its methods of enquiry about 
literature—even (somewhat curiously perhaps) if it is literary theory we are 


thinking about: 


There are two familiar ways ın which any theory can provide itself with a distinct 
purpose and identity. Either it can define itself in terms of its particular methods of 
enquiry; or it can define itself in terms of the particular object that is being enquired 
into. Any attempt to define literary theory in terms of a distinctive method ıs doomed 
to failure." 


Theory, now, is ‘concerned not with interpretation of texts’;” is ‘a domain as yet 
unnamed’; is ‘not “philosophy” in the current sense’ and ‘its most interesting 
works do not explicitly address literature’.° ‘Literary theory’, in Eagleton’s 
opinion, is ‘a non-subject’ (all my italics).'* Thus conceived, theory is indeed an 
object strange and high, and it would seem to follow that, rather like the 
abstractions captured poetically in Marvell’s ‘Definition of Love’, definitions of 
theory will often appear begotten by despair upon impossibility (or like the 
famous definition of a net as a series of holes joined together by pieces of string). 
Moreover, while some allowance may be made for the informalities and lapses of 
discursive prose, the terminology is exceptionally—as they say—‘undecided’. 
Since critics are not always referring clearly to the same thing, one cannot feel 
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confident that theory in any new, fundamentally revised, sense of the word is yet 
satisfactorily ‘defined’. We read at random of ‘literary theory’, ‘critical theory’ or 
just ‘theory’, in the case of the unqualified noun. ‘Theory’ and ‘criticism’ may be 
near synonyms or virtual antonyms. We sometimes encounter talk of ‘critics’, 
sometimes ‘theorists’ and sometimes ‘critics and theorists’, while writers ‘on’ 
theory, and the constructors ‘of’ theory, tend not to be sharply discriminated: 
theorists on theory are commonly its most enthusiastic proponents or advocates. 
Where Gerald Graff can write of the guild mentality of modern scholarship in 
which ‘any specialist in a writer or period will be a promoter of that writer or 
period’ the same mentality seems to have spread from the treatment of writers 
and periods to theory." Commentators like David Lodge may discuss ‘the 
importance of theory in contemporary criticism, and its ambiguous status—both 
part of and larger than literary studies’,"* as if its place within ‘study’ or ‘studies’ 
(criticism in its specific educational and professional scholarly context) were the 
primary issue for theory, and this context the primary mode in which criticism 
exists, and as if theory in relation to criticism other than the ‘contemporary’ 
variety were hardly an issue at all. 

Other writers think of the relation between ‘theory’ and ‘criticism’ in terms of 
2 contrast between ‘theory’ and ‘critical practice’, as if criticism were in essence a 
question of ‘practice’ and only existed minus the theory—as ‘practical criticism’ 
perhaps?: Christopher Ricks notes that the critic Geoffrey Hartman thinks that 
‘the only alternative to theory is “practical criticism” ’"’—a false dichotomy surely. 
Yet others, now perhaps in the ascendant, think of ‘theory’ and ‘practice’ 
conjoined. K. M. Newton writes in the Introduction to his ‘Reader’ in Twentieth- 
Century Literary Theory of ‘new forms of critical approach in which practice and 
theory are intermingled’."* ‘(T]he proper relation between theory and practice’, 
write Brooker and Widdowson, ‘is a dialectical one in which they test and 
transform each other’. The ‘especially Marxist’ genesis of this conjunction is 
explained by Raymond Williams. ‘Theory’ is one of Williams’s ‘Keywords’: 


In our own time, one use of theory is sharply distinguished from speculation, and, even 
more strongly, one use of theoretical from the relevant sense of speculative.. . This 
depends on an important development of the sense of theory ... which is in effect 
‘ scheme of ideas which explains practice’. . . . The specialized modern sense comes 
from a development in German, c. 1840, in origin late Hegelian but now especially 
Manuast, where praxis 1s practice informed by theory and also, though less emphatically, 
theory informed by practice. . . . The distinction or opposition between theory and 
practice can then be surpassed. This view has strong and weak forms, over a range from 
informed and conscious practice to the recent theoretical practice which, in most 
of its examples, 1s predominantly theoretical and, as its critics now say, theoreticist. 
(Will:ams’s emphases)” 


But it is hard to say what this ‘theoretical practice’ is, since critics are not 
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decided on theory’s true relation to criticism. Within the terms of this particular 
conjunction—the relation between theory and criticism which is the ‘central 
issue’ for Brooker and Widdowson*\—there is a complete range of opinion. Some 
think of criticism and theory in a state of conceptual co-existence: theory has 
grown out of criticism but now strikes independent root, ‘a distinct subject in its 
own right’ in the words of Jefferson and Robey.” Others seem to have in mind a 
relationship where one concept composes the other, where, for example, ‘theory’ is 
a part of the whole of criticism—one of the matters that a ‘critical consciousness’ 
larger than theory, and working from outside theory, has as its business on which 
to reflect: ‘we distinguish theory from critical consciousness’, writes Edward Said, 
‘by saying that the latter is a sort of spatial sense, a sort of measuring faculty for 
locating or situating theory’.” In this conception, we might imagine that when all 
the separate ‘theories’ situated within ‘criticism’ are added together they will 
accumulate to form an identity of indiscernibles with ‘criticism’. This seems to be 
the understanding communicated by the ‘theory guides’, but it is also more 
generally current amongst commentators upon theory. Jonathan Culler writes of 
criticism as a ‘field’ constituted by theones: 


Once upon a time it might have been possible to think of criticism as a single activity 
practiced with different emphases. The acrimony of recent debate suggests the 
contrary: the field of criticism is contentiously constituted by apparently incompatible 
activities . . . structuralism, reader-response criticism, deconstruction. . . . %4 


Looked at from the other direction, criticism is reduced from its role as an 
embracing concept to something conceptually less than ‘theory’; it is contained by 
and subsumed within theory’s greater interdisciplinary breadth and sophistication 
of method. We could see ‘criticism’ here as one of the several ‘objects’ of 
theory—part of its conceptual content, as ‘theory’ in the former examples was one 
of the ‘objects’ of ‘criticism’. If theory at one moment exists under the aspect of 
criticism, criticism at another moment is under the aspect of theory. Patrick 
Parrinder has written that: "Theory tends to regard criticism (in the sense of the 
study of specific texts) as an activity properly subordinated to its own stronger 
and wider concerns. This goes closely with the idea that theory is to be seen as 
an originating, shaping force from which all criticism begins, an ultimate cause. 
‘Contemporary critical theory’, write Rice and Waugh, ‘.. . sees itself as existing 
at the heart of the critical enterprise, insisting that there is no critical act that can 
transcend theory.’ According to Brooker and Widdowson: ‘All criticism . . . is 
dependent on theory.” The nature of this tree-structure of concepts is described 
by ‘Terry Eagleton as follows: 


First, there is the meta-theory; then the literary theory it takes as its obyect of enquiry; 
then literary cnticism, which much literary theory reflects on; then literature, the 
object of critical investigation. ... * 
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What is at one moment a vertical hierarchy may at the next be a rule of 
temporal salience. Here ‘theory’ is seen to transcend ‘criticism’ at some point in 
the fairly recent past: ‘It is this theoretical “anti-humanism”’, writes Raman 
Selden, ‘which marks a real break with the era of “criticism”.’” Another way of 
articulating this proposition is to see ‘theory’ as defined by a kind or type of 
criticism amongst many kinds or types of criticism having specific sources in 
earlier theory and from which superior historical authority it derives a privileged, 
supervenient status: ‘I use it loosely’, says Helen ‘Taylor, ‘to describe that body of 
critical work which has drawn on post-Saussurean, Marxist and feminist thought 
since the late 1960s. Finally, there is the model of ‘interdependent equivalence’ 
or the complementarity of ‘criticism’ and ‘theory’. This is perhaps more often 
expressed as a wished-for ideal rather than a proposition about the reality of the 
current situation. According to Patrick Parminder, “The relationship between 
theory and criticism should not be one of master and slave but a two-way process, 
in which not only does theory question criticism but criticism questions theory.”*' 
Edward Said writes that: ‘it is the critic’s job to provide resistances to theory’. 
The disparities identified in the relations between the concepts can be plotted as 
a kind of power struggle between two ideas locked in competition for the upper 
hand, a battle comparable with that of the Soul and the Body in another of 
Marvell’s poems.” 

While this struggle is unresolved, a more settled, definitive view of theory and 
criticism—one where theory emerges out of criticism and can withstand 
criticism—seems highly unlikely; as does a considered meaning for the concept 
of ‘practising theory’ or the somewhat posher ‘theory in praxis’. The problem 
with ‘practising theory’ that I have in mind stems from the fact that the theory 
most people are interested in practising 1s confessedly a ‘practice’ in its own right. 
It is the all-embracing Theory which (ex hypothesi) already authorizes and explains 
anything we seek to apply it to, and in so doing might be thought to remove the 
point of the practice on which we are about to embark. In order to be ‘applicable’ 
theory has to exist in a world where there is something we want explained that 
has not grown out if it. How to ‘apply’ Theory creates a difficulty therefore, and 
may necessitate refurbishing the earlier meaning of ‘theory’—now by all accounts 
superseded—as a tool for interpreting works of literature and art. We need 
initially to make a distinction that is anathema to many avant-garde literary 
theorists’, write Freadman and Miller: ‘the distinction between a theory and its 
object’: 


The theory itself will consist of a set of claims or principles in respect of some object 
or phenomenon; and the objects or phenomena may be widely varying ın nature. In 
this instance, however, the object of theorising is literature. It is in our view impera- 
tive to resist the temptation—and indeed the tendency—to collapse the distinction 
between object and theory. Theories or quasi-theones may strongly condition 
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conceptions of their objects, but they cannot literally construct those objects or 
entirely determine our conceptions of them. Were they able so to construct and 
determine, we would be unable to apprehend, or even to posit the existence, of the 
object; and it would follow from this that theorising would literally be inconceivable 
since there would be nothing to theorise about. Quite simply, a theory is a theory of 
something. 


There are, we can recall, two systems of thought (two ‘paradigm-situations’) 
which should not be confused. One is where a man or a woman is regarding an 
object (let us call it a work of art) and 1s doing the best they can to represent what 
they see or hear by reference to various principles or criteria which account for its 
properties in generalized form (let us call this a theory of art). The other is where 
a man or a woman reiterates, analogizes or illustrates a particular body of ideas 
that they take to be of unique force and authority, and where the presence or 
effect of an autonomous work of art may be merely instrumental to this. In the 
one case, the theory is applied to what it is a theory ‘of’. In the other, all that can 
be applied in practice are the various ‘theories of’ language, style, fictional 
representation, textual ideology, knowledge, social and historical constitutiveness, 
etc. These ‘countable’ theories are those which the essays and books of Theory in 
the ‘uncountable’ ‘mass’ sense incidentally comprise, and it is these and not the 
‘mass’ type of Theory which we ‘apply’. Will this do as practising Theory? If we 
accept with several of the critics examined above that there has been a revolution 
in the meaning of Theory—and one meaning replaces the other—then no. For 
the reasons given, Theory in the ‘mass’ cannot be practised if by ‘practise’ we 
mean ‘apply’. If, however, we assume the meaning of theory to be in reality 
unchanged, and we are speaking with Freadman and Miller of theories distinct 
from their objects, then practising theory may occur in this sense. But we still 
have to note a collapse in this meaning’s distinction from Theory with a capital 
‘T’. The two definitions are hopelessty—opportunistically(?)—amerged. 

The further suggestion that theory can be ‘tested’ by practice seems in 
conclusion merely odd. Can this be intended? True, to transfer to criticism what 
is said of both life and art in the language of Henry James’s The Tragic Muse, ‘the 
point of an experiment is that it shall succeed’. One may therefore have some 
sympathy with Howard Felperin’s attempt to prepare the ground for his 
‘poststructuralist reading’ of Shakespeare’s Sonnets by asking: 


... 18 there any text, or group of texts, in the literary canon that so readily lends itself 
to exploration of the negativities, absences, and indeterminacies of textuality itself 


And it may seem over-harsh to condemn practising theory in this sense on the 
grounds somewhat scathingly stated by John Harwood: that ‘the better under- 
standing [of literary texts] invariably turns out to be that which justifies the 
application of the theory’.* But to say baldly (as do Brooker and Widdowson for 
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example) that ‘theory and practice . . . test and transform each other’” is surely to 
place the works of art so far outside the dialectical circle they are irrelevant to it. 
It is in literature, after all, that a theory about literature is put into practice. 
Wordsworth puts his theory of poetical diction into practice in the Lyrical Ballads 
(or rather notoriously fails to); James his theory of fiction in his novels; Hopkins 
his theory of sprung rhythm in his poems. ‘Practice’ cannot test and transform 
theory (or be transformed or tested by it) because ‘practice’ is what you do when 
you apply the theory, and you apply the theory to the works. Practice is the means, 
literature the object of the theory. Without labouring the point: the formula 
confuses two things which we already know are distinguished. 


Philip Smallwood, School of English, University of Central England in Birmingham, 
Birmingham B4a aSU, UK. 
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DANTO’S NEW DEFINITION OF ART AND 


THE PROBLEM OF ART THEORIES 
Noël Carroll 


ARTHUR Danto’s interesting new book After the End of Art: Contemporary Art and the 
Pale of History continues his exciting explorations of the relation of the concept of 
art to the evolution of art history and art theory.’ In this brief essay, I would like 
to focus on some of the problems that appear to arise for Danto’s proposals 
concerning both the concept of art and the nature of art theories, especially in 
relation to his philosophical history of art. 

One thing that is particularly striking about After the End of Art is that in it 
Danto explicitly propounds a definition of art. Although there has always seemed 
to be an implicit definition of art behind Danto’s speculations, never before, to 
my knowledge, has he stated it outright. But in After the End of Art, such a 
definition has finally found its way into print. 

Danto’s new definition of art is cautious; it advances two necessary conditions 
for art status and makes no claim for joint sufficiency. Danto says that in order to 
be a work of art x must (i) be about something and (ii) x must embody its 
meaning.* To ‘embody its meaning’ in turn, amounts to something like ‘to 
discover a mode of presentation that is intended to be appropriate to its 
meaning’—i.e. is intended to be appropriate to whatever subject it is about. I have 
inserted the notion of an intention here, of course, because otherwise the 
definition would turn out to be covertly evaluative—it would count nothing as a 
work of art that failed in finding an appropriate mode of presentation. 

I must say that I was very surprised when I read this definition. Perhaps what 
surprised me most was what it did not contain. Specifically, it left out what I had 
always thought was one of Danto’s greatest hypotheses, namely that art required 
an atmosphere of art theory. Such theories and the narratives they generate are a 
major topic in After the End of Art. In this book and in Danto’s earlier writings, 
such theories and narratives were said to enfranchise artworks—which I 
understood to mean that it is a necessary condition of art that a putative artwork 
be an instance of an art theory or an intelligible episode in the sort of narrative 
that such theories generate. However, even though Danto has much to say about 
such artworld theories and narratives in his new book, he does not include the 
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relation to such theories and narratives in his new, explicit definition of art . This 
exclusion comes with certain benefits, but it also has costs. First the costs. 

Danto knows that his conditions are not jointly sufficient. But I wonder if he 
appreciates how far they fall short of addressing some of his most important 
themes. The distinction between artworks and real things is perhaps his leading 
theme. It is for him the question of the philosophy of art. But his new, explicit 
definition of art fails to answer it. Danto requires of an artwork that it possess 
aboutness and embodiment. But these are only necessary conditions. Many 
non-artworks will meet these conditions. A real sword replete with expressive 
qualities effectively designed to project fearsomeness has, by dint of its 
expressive qualities, aboutness, and, ex hypothesi, it effectively embodies its 
meaning. Similarly, real sports cars are designed with lines that not only facilitate 
high speed, but connote it as well.’ So, again, we have a case where the definition 
does not locate the difference between artworks and real things. 

Perhaps the most embarrassing example of this sort will be real Brillo Boxes, as 
opposed to Warhol’s. Real Brillo Boxes have a subject—Brillo—about which their 
carefully chosen iconography communicates something: that Brillo is clean, 
bright, modern, and that it is associated with freshness, dynamism, and liveliness. 
Perhaps its red, white and blue colour scheme associates it with ‘American 
cleanliness’ (which, of course, is next to godliness). 

Similar points can be made about myriad industrial products whose packaging 
is designed to send a message—subliminally, as Vance Packard would have 
said—about its product. But maybe the Brillo Box is the cruellest example of all, 
since Danto’s new definition of art fails to supply the philosophical wherewithal 
to differentiate a lowly Brillo Box from one of Warhol’s, thereby failing to answer 
what Danto himself believes is the central question of the philosophy of art. 

Of course, if artworks have to be connected to time-indexed artworld theories 
and their implied narratives, then it would be possible to cut the difference 
between Proctor and Gamble’s Brillo Boxes and Warhol’s. The former are not 
artworks because there was no artworld theory that enfrancished them at the time 
of their first appearance, nor do they fit into any known artworld narrative. 

That is, what many thought, or at least I thought, was Danto’s theory of art once 
had just the very filter at its disposal to deal with cases like this.* But without the 
requirement of artworld theories and narratives, his position becomes overly 
inclusive. Indeed, it fails what Danto has identified as the central task of a philosophy 
of art—differentiating real things from artworks that are perceptually indiscernible 
from them. Where a relation to an art theory or narrative is a necessary condition of 
art, Danto has in his service a non-manifest, historical relation that he can use to 
cashier real Brillo Boxes and similar industrial packaging from the order of art. 
Without it, the artworld may be even too pluralistic for Danto’s aesthetic conscience. 
After all, being sanguine about the works of Damien Hirst, Janine Antony and 
Matthew Barney is one thing; ordinary packages of condoms are quite another. 
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Indeed, culturally significant artefacts of all sorts will in general present systematic 
problems for Danto’s new theory of art. 

Since it appears that Danto once had the resources in his theory to block 
examples like these, one wonders why he has abandoned them. Several reasons 
come to mind. First, he no longer has to tell us how to determine the difference 
between art theories and narratives, and other sorts of theories and narratives. 
Many thought that this problem might burden hint with charges of circularity. 
But without requiring essential reference to art theories and narratives, that 
worry goes by the board. 

Another reason for dropping essential reference to theories is more germane to 
After the End of Art. Por there we learn that art theories and their related narratives 
are what create, so to speak, the pale of history. Greenberg’s theory consigned 
Surrealism to limbo in this way. Art theories and narratives are exclusionary. One 
might think that this is just a liability of the traditional art theories. But it would 
be a potential danger for meta-theories like Danto’s too. Por if Danto requires of 
putative artworks that they be related to art theories and narratives, then many 
things that we count as art will be excluded, including films before film theory, 
and tap dancing, not to mention warehouse loads of tribal art. 

Danto’s earlier art theorizing, I think, probably reflected the Greenbergian 
assumptions of recent artworld theoretico-critical practice where connecting an 
artwork to a theory and a related narrative is still de rigueur, even if the theory and 
the narrative is not Greenberp’s. In earlier writings, Danto appeared to take this 
assumption into his theory, making the relation to an artworld theory and 
Narrative a necessary condition for art status. 

Perhaps he now fears that this 1s unrealistically to turn the mode of thinking 
popular in the New York artworld into a condition for art status. Or maybe he 
now realizes that it results in a philosophy of art that is too exclusionary. Possibly 
that is why he has jettisoned reference to art theories and narratives from his new, 
explicit definition of art. 

But this, it seems to me, puts his position between a rock and a hard place. For 
if he drops reference to art theories in his definition, his theory is far too 
inclusionary, even for an avowed pluralist. After all, he still wants the distinction 
between different sorts of Brillo Boxes. But if he returns to his emphasis on art 
theory, his philosophy of art becomes exclusionary. Thus Danto’s theorizing 
appears trapped between the horns of a dilemma. 

Danto has often stressed that anything can be art, but not at every point in 
history. A readymade could he art in 1920, but not in 1520. What determines 
whether a particular object at a particular time can be art is, according to Danto’s 
earlier view, its connection to co-existing artworld theories. Now that Danto has 
dropped the theory requirement from his concept of art, it seems to me that he 
may lack the means to forestall a flood of Renaissance readymades. 

Perhaps Danto does not regard this as a problem because he believes that now 
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(and, at least, since 1964) anything could be in the extension of art. But this would 
_ miss the point that even now it is not the case that everything is in the extension 
of art and that in order to account for that the definition of art must include some 
criteria for excluding a Renaissance pair of breeches, even if sewn by Giotto, from 
the extension of art. The connection to existing art theories performed this 
function in Danto’s earlier writings. Without this requirement, Danto would 
appear to be forced to concede that anything can be art at any time—not only in 
the present and for the future, but with respect to past artefacts as well. 

Another problem that besets Danto’s new definition of art is the relation Danto 
wants to draw between the possibility of its discovery and the history of art. In 
Danto’s view, the philosophy of art had to await that point in art history when the 
problem of indiscernibles raised its hydra head. That moment arrived when 
artists like Warhol presented artworks like Brillo Box that were indiscernible from 
their ordinary counterparts. At that point, the question of the nature of art was 
allegedly put in its proper philosophical form, ready to be answered by theorists 
like Danto, and art history, as the progressive interrogation of the nature of art, 
came to an end. 

But when we look at Danto’s new definition of art, the preceding story 
becomes puzzling. Danto cites Hegel’s view of art on at least three occasions.” 
And, as Danto himself openly acknowledges, Hegel’s theory is virtually the same 
as Danto’s theory of the concept of art. But what shall we make of this? Does this 
mean that it is not the case that one must confront the problem of indiscernibles 
in order to develop a philosophical theory of art? After all, Hegel came up with 
pretty much the same theory as Danto without confronting the problem of 
indiscernibles. And, if one does not require the problem of indiscernibles in order 
to produce a philosophical theory of art, does not the significance of works like 
Warhol’s Brillo Box for the philosophical history of art just disappear? 

Of course, one might claim that Hegel was aware of the problem of 
indiscernibles, since the earliest type of art in the Hegelian system was Symbolic 
Art and what Symbolic Art stands for is arbitrary—anything can symbolize 
anything else. But if Danto opts for this interpretation of Hegel, his philosophical 
history of art will be a shambles. Art history will not end in AD. 1964 with Warhol, 
but in 1964 BC. with Egyptian Art—Hegel’s premier example of Symbolic Art. 
And if the progressive history of art ended in 1964 B.C. (or even earlier), then how 
will Danto explain why it started up again with the Greeks? Or, to speak 
paradoxically, if Symbolic Art embodies the question of the nature of art in its 
proper philosophical form, then the philosophical history of art will end as soon 
as it begins. 

Needless to say, Danto might attempt to deal with these problems by saying 
that Hegel’s theory of art is not really a philosophical theory, since it is ‘not 
generated by the problem of indiscernibles. But, since it looks to be the same 
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theory as Danto’s new definition of art, one would suspect that if Hegel’s theory 
is not philosophy, then neither is Danto’s. 

Or, perhaps what the correspondence shows is that philosophical theories do 
not really require indiscernibles, thereby refuting one of Danto’s long-standing 
meta-philosophical claims. Moreover, if indiscernibles are not required to answer 
the question of the nature of art, then the philosophical history of art that Danto 
propounds would appear to evaporate. Hither way Danto tums, the alternatives 
seem unhappy ones. 

As already noted, if Danto’s new definition of art shows us that indiscernibility 
is not necessary for answering the question of the nature of art, then that has dire 
consequence’s for Danto’s philosophical history of art. It robs Danto’s history of 
a climax since, like Hegel, anyone might have come up with the proper definition 
of art without, like Danto, confronting Warhol’s or Duchamp’s indiscernibles. 
That is, if the new definition of art is true, then the necessity of the climax Danto 
situates in the work of Warhol drops away. 

Furthermore, in a related vein, if Danto drops essential reference to art theories 
from his account, one wonders how he hopes to generate a philosophical history 
of art. In Danto’s earlier writings, it seems to me that whatever necessity attached 
to Danto’s history of art was there because of the dialectical relationships that 
obtained between the historically existing theories of art that motivated successive 
stages in art history. But once one subtracts the requirement that art be connected 
with existing theories, then the source of the necessity in Danto’s story of art falls 
away, since the necessity in question was connected to the theories that 
enfrancished art movements as dialectical responses to their predecessors. It ıs 
difficult, then, to see how Danto hopes to generate a philosophical history of art 
if he eschews reference to art theories as a requirement for art status. Without 
essential reference to art theories, artworks will just follow artworks in time. That 
is, there will be no philosophical necessity underlying Danto’s story. 

Danto’s most recent account of the relation of art history and art theory also 
revives some of the problems evident in his earlier versions. On Danto’s present 
account, certain art theories have been the engine behind progressive art 
historical development. Moreover, according to Danto, theories of that sort are 
no longer possible. Why not? I must confess that I have never understood why 
this should be so. 

One reason Danto gives is that we cannot imagine what such theories would be 
like. But this does not seem persuasive. We cannot imagine what scientific 
theories one thousand years from now will be like. If we could imagine them now 
in any detail, they would be contemporary scientific theories, not future ones. 
But we do not argue on the basis of our inability to imagine future scientific 
theories that there will not be any. So I am not sure that our imaginations should 
be the test for the availability of future art theories. Furthermore, we may not be 
able to imagine future art theories now or to know whether or not they will be 
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developmental just because they are theories and as such are in the same boat as 
scientific theories. 

Moreover, I can at least suggest candidates for such future theories, with 
continuing developmental potential, since some already exist in the past. 
Malevich and Mondrian championed abstract painting as a means of representing 
ultimate reality. Suppose the idea took hold among painters in the way in which 
Greenberp’s theory captured their imagination. If painters thought that ultimate 
reality was knowable and if they thought that there were better and worse, as well 
as better and even better ways of presenting it, the engine of art historical progress 
could be revved up once again. 

Moreover, if Danto’s diagnosis of the relation of art theories and narratives is 
correct, these ultimate reality abstractionists might retell the history of art as the 
story of progressive approximations of ultimate reality. It could go like this: 
representational art identified the right aim for art, but had the wrong, or at least 
too narrow a conception of reality. Modernism rectified that error somewhat and, 
anyway, supplied painters with the right means for the job—abstraction—but 
finally they were not ambitious enough; Modernists were only concerned with 
the ultimate reality of painting. That was a start; their intentions were of the right 
sort, only limited. 

Similarly, the Duchamp—Warhol tradition can be commended, by our ultimate 
reality abstractionists, for understanding that art is about reality; they just did not 
dig deep enough. Representational art, Modernist art, and the art of Duchamp, 
Warhol and their progeny count as genuine for these ultimate reality 
abstractionists because they all thought that art was committed to discovering the 
truth. Their efforts were honourable and belong to the developmental story of 
art. They just thought of truth on the wrong scale. 

Why is an art movement like this—comprised of theory, practice, narrative and 
a progressive agenda—iunimaginable? It is not sufficient to say that it does not 
exist now, if one intends to pronounce the end of art with any philosophical 
finality. Is not it logically possible that this kind of theory could existe 

Nor will it do to say that a theory like the one I have concocted is a non-starter 
because it is riven with falsehoods. For neither the Representational Theory nor 
the Modernist Theory were true, even for their own times, and yet, according to | 
Danto, they drove the engine of art history, if only by making salutory errors. And 
in any case, we cannot rule out of court on a priori grounds that there is not 
something to which our ultimate reality abstractionists may be getting closer. 
Here, of course, my point is not to convince you of ultimate reality 
abstractionism, but only to make the logical point that nothing in Danto’s 
argument shows that this kind of theory is strictly impossible. 

What is to stop a theory like this from entering the artworld and starting up the 
progressive narrative of art history all over again? Will Danto respond that (i) 
such a theory fails to answer the indiscernibility question and (ii) that, in any case, 
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that question has already been decisively answered by Danto? Both these answers 
raise problems. 

First, it is not clear that answering the indiscernibility question would be 
beyond the reach of such a theory. It is just a bigger theory of art than those that 
focus solely on the indiscernibility question, and there is no reason to think that 
it cannot incorporate earlier insights into this problem into its more 
comprehensive theoretical and narrative frameworks. Moreover, although 
questions about indiscernibility are important ones with respect to the nature of 
art, we have no argument to show that they are the only or even the most 
comprehensive ones. Remember that Danto has only provided us with necessary, 
but not jointly sufficient conditions for art status. This leaves open the logical 
possibility that additional conditions may suggest a developmental project. 

At this point, Danto may put his foot down and say that the indiscernibility 
questions have been solved decisively by his theory and that when one dialectically 
pits his theory against a theory like the one I am imagining, there is just no contest. 

But this brings us back to the first dilemma that I sketched earlier. Danto’s 
project has not been successfully resolved yet on its own terms. His new 
definition of art does not differentiate between artworks and mere real things, 
such as commercial packages. This problem, in turn, may dispose Danto to revert 
to the requirement that artworks be connected to art theories. Thus, at present, 
Danto’s position seems caught between the sea of overinclusiveness and the 
shoals of overexclusiveness. Thus, Danto is not now in a position to claim the 
authority of his theory against prospective contenders. 


Noël Carroll, Department of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin—Madison, 5185 Helen 
C. White Hall, 600 North Park Street, Madison, WI 53706-1475, USA 
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THE CORRECT AND THE APPROPRIATE 


IN THE APPRECIATION OF NATURE 
Robert Stecker 


I AM walking along a country road and come across a cluster of lady’s slippers— 
one of my favourite wild flowers—in the adjacent woods. I admire their unusual 
bulbous shape, their brilliant yellow. I enjoy the sight of them more because they 
are fairly rare among wildflowers in my parts. I enjoy them in their setting, from 
which I would not think of removing them (quite apart from the illegality of such 
a removal). However, my enjoyment is focused on them, and is not so different 
from the pleasure I took in the cut orchids I used to buy every Sunday in a 
Singapore wet market. Those orchids could not be found ‘in nature’. They were 
the product of what once would have been called the horticulturalist’s art. Still, I 
admired them as flowers possessed of beautiful shapes and colours. 

Further down the road is a backwater of a'river, a swampy place that 
unfortunately has been used as a dump. Admixed among the grasses and water are 
old tyres, something that might once have been a stove, and other identifiable and 
unidentifiable junk. Beyond the backwater one can glimpse the river’s main 
channel and houses on the opposite bank. I can sometimes look on the whole 
scene and find beauty in it including the junk. It is not the breathtaking beauty of 
autumn vistas seen from New England hillsides, or of lakes and mountains seen 
from atop a ridge, but it is a lesser instance of the same type of thing. 

My most satisfying appreciation of nature has come when the different bits of 
nature that I enjoy fit together with each other and with my routines: the trout I 
see is the trout I have caught and will clean, whose inside is as beautiful as its 
outside, which I will eat with fiddleheads or morels I have picked near the stream 
where the trout lived, in the woods where one can also see trillium and marsh 
marigolds, above which is a field and then a road and then a house. It helps to 
bring some knowledge to all this, e.g. the names of the flowers, plants, trees, 
birds, fish one encounters, but it is especially good to discover things: in which 
part of the spring or summer a flower or bird will first appear, what things 
co-exist, when something new happens. 

On the face of it, all these experiences are perfectly proper appreciations of 
their objects. There is nothing illegitimate or incorrect about them. They are not 
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inappropriate ways of appreciating nature. I do not say they are correct ways of 
appreciating nature, for it is not clear that there is a standard of correctness to 
bring to bear here. However, a view that ruled them out as inappropriate or 
incorrect, would, in the absence of powerful arguments, be implausible. Some 
have proposed such views, and my purpose here is to see if they have mustered 
convincing arguments to overcome the initial implausibility of their position. My 
focus here is on arguments offered by Alan Carlson. I argue that these, at least, do 
not succeed. 


L EN DEFENCE OF THE OBJECT AND LANDSCAPE MODELS 


Carlson has claimed that certain models for the appreciation of nature are 
unpromising and inappropriate, while another model is the appropriate one in so 
far as it tells us what to appreciate in nature and which are the aesthetically 
relevant properties (aspect) of those things.’ 

Carlson is motivated to make these claims, in part, by comparing the aesthetic 
appreciation of nature with that of art. With art, according to Carlson, we know 
what are the objects of appreciation and which aspects of those objects are 
aesthetically relevant. Let us assume this is so leaving aside the fact that there are 
many who would disagree. Shouldn’t the appreciation of nature be like art ın this 
respect: that, with nature too, we know what to appreciate and which are its 
aesthetically relevant aspects? Carlson is driven by the intuition that the 
appreciation of nature should be like the appreciation of art in this way. Yet 
Carlson recognizes that the basis of this knowledge is different for art and nature. 
We have the relevant knowledge of art because we are its makers; we understand 
the intentions and conventions under which it is made. Though there is now 
little in nature that is not in some way altered by human activity, we are not the 
makers of natural things; they are not the products of intentional cum 
conventional acts. So if we have a knowledge of the appropriate objects of 
appreciation in nature parallel to our (purported) knowledge for art, it has a 
different basis. The point of Carlson’s claim cited in the previous paragraph is to 
reject certain bases, and advance what he takes to be the correct one. 

One model that Carlson rejects is the object model. According to this model, 
the object of appreciation is an isolated natural object such as a stone, flower or 
piece of driftwood, and the aesthetically relevant properties (aspects) of these 
objects are their surface perceptual properties: colour, shape, texture, sheen and 
those ‘aesthetic qualities’ such as grace and delicacy that may or may not 
supervene on those just mentioned. Carlson recognizes that the object model 
defines one way in which nature, or rather natural objects are often aesthetically 
appreciated. This is certainly the case since aesthetic appreciation often consists in 
the enjoyment for its own sake of what is presented to the senses, and we have a 
tendency to focus our perceptual attention on discreet objects especially if they 
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present a striking appearance. An objection to the object model is that it fails to 
provide a general model for the appreciation of nature. We appreciate nature in 
larger chunks: interrelated objects, vistas, environments. Hence if the claim of the 
object model is that it provides an all encompassing model for the appreciation of 
nature, it is certainly incorrect. However, taken simply as a.model it remains 
unclear to me why it is not harmlessly acceptable. 

Carlson objects to this model on subtly different grounds. His objection is that 
when we appreciate an object on this model, we remove it from its natural 
setting, and this necessarily distorts the aesthetically relevant properties of the 
object: This is because a natural object possesses an ‘organic unity’ with its 
environment of which it is a part and with the environmental forces out of which 
the object develops, all of which is relevant to its proper appreciation. Consider a 
stone on a mantelpiece. There one appreciates its graceful shape, its smoothness 
and its solidity. In nature, it may be seen as expressive of the forces that shape it, 
and may appear more malleable than solid. 

I find this objection to the object model unconvincing. As with my 
appreciation of the lady’s slippers, which seems to fit well with this model, it does 
not require one literally to remove an object from its environment. It requires 
that the focus of one’s attention be on the object rather than on relations it bears 
to other things, and this will make salient certain properties over other ones. But 
this is always true in aesthetic appreciation and applies to art as well as nature. It 
is true of different performances of a play or musical work or different viewings 
of a painting. It is foolish to suppose that there is one way of approaching either 
an art object or a natural one that will reveal all its aesthetic properties whole and 
undistorted. When one operates with the object model, one focuses on some of 
an object’s features at the expense of others, but that need not falsify or distort, 
especially if one realizes that this is not the only manner of appreciation possible. 
The stone really does possess solidity, even if it is also malleable to natural forces. 
In fact, it is the stone’s solidity that makes nature’s ability to mould it more 
impressive. Hence, appreciation according to the object model does not require 
one to distort or falsify natural objects, though it makes certain features of objects 
more likely to be appreciated than others. It also does not require that we remove 
those objects from their natural setting, though it permits appreciation when 
those objects are relocated. 

Carlson also rejects the landscape model. According to this model, the object of 
appreciation is a prospect, vista or view, and the properties to be appreciated are 
those that might be brought out in a landscape painting, although it should be 
remembered that this would be a very broad and variable group of properties or 
aspects given the changes in aim, technique, and even subject matter that 
landscape painting has undergone in the course of its history. Carlson is wrong 
when he says that the model usually requires a ‘grandiose’ (grand?) prospect. Fine 
as those might be (when understood as grand rather than grandiose), the lover of 
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prospects can learn, both from landscape painting itself in some of its stages and 
from life in locales with gentler topographies, to appreciate views such as my 
backwater, or more or less any rise in the land in the flattish part of the country 
where I live. Carlson’s main objection to this model is that, to a far greater extent 
than the object model, it falsifies the object of appreciation. According to Carlson, 
it ‘reduces’ an environment to a static scene, to a representation, to something 
two-dimensional. One appreciates the environment not as what it is, but under a 
misconception, for qualities it purportedly does not have. If these charges are 
correct, appreciation of nature on the landscape model would be inappropriate or 
‘malfounded’,? which is precisely what Carlson claims. 

However, it is more true that the landscape model has been misrepresented, 
that Carlson’s criticism of it is malfounded, than that the model promotes an 
inappropriate way of appreciating nature. A landscape painting may capture 
something completely fleeting and momentary like light on water, something 
temporary but recurring like a summer wheatfield, or something fairly perma- 
nent like the shape of a ridgeline. In none of those cases does it misrepresent its 
subject. Similarly, if I look at my backwater as an array of the colours and shapes 
it happens to present at this moment, I am not misconcetving it, for it does 
present that array. I am merely conceiving it in a certain way, possibly influenced 
by paintings I have seen. I am not seeing the array as two-dimensional for I do not 
see a scene in d landscape painting as two-dimensional, but if I did, that too would 
not be a misconception, because the array does have the property of being seeable 
as two-dimensional. It would not be mere misconception, but madness, to 
suppose that the backwater is not merely seeable as two-dimensional, but actually 
is two-dimensional. Far from conceiving this array as static, I think of it as most 
evanescent, as a fleeting impression. 

What seems to me most misguided about Carlson’s rejection of the landscape 
model is that it nullifies the extremely fruitful interaction (for the appreciation of 
both nature and art) between seeihg views in which certain visible features 
become salient and seeing paintings of (usually different) views that make some 
visible features salient which one can then bring to bear on views (different ones) 
that one sees. This sort of process permits one to confirm that a painting or (more 
usually) a style of painting provides a new way of seeing while also enabling one 
to see the sights around one if these new ways. 

It should be added that the landscape model provides a mode] of appreciation. 
Like the object model, it is not all inclusive. It offers one way to appreciate nature, 
but not the only way. 


O THE ENVIRONMENTAL MODEL 


Carlson’s own favoured model is the environmental model. This model has two 
major features, as Carlson himself points out. First, what one appreciates on this 
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model is not confined to a discreet object. The object of appreciation is an object- 
in-an-environment or a collection of objects that form (part of) an environment. 
Second, the properties of these objects that are appreciated are founded on 
knowledge of the environment, hence are not malfounded. Carlson variously 
characterizes this knowledge as scientific knowledge, scientific/common-sense 
knowledge, and naturalist’s knowledge. 

I do not see this model as a rival to the object and landscape models but, 
basically, as a welcome addition, a third way of appreciating nature. Perhaps those 
experiences of nature I described above as most satisfying can be said to fall under 
the environmental model, though I use ‘perhaps’ because of an uncertainty about 
what the model requires. 

The uncertainty concerns both of the main features of the model. When are we 
appreciating a natural environment and when are we not? Does my appreciation of 
the lady’s slippers, which I took to exemplify the object model, also exemplify the 
environmental model since I appreciate them in their natural setting? Or, does it 
fail to satisfy this model because my appreciation is focused on the surface 
properties of a single (clump of) object(s)? I am not sure. 

It is tempting to think of the environmental model as more all encompassing 
than the two models discussed earlier because everything in nature is part of the 
environment, whether it be an individual natural object, a hillside (that might 
constitute a view) or a set of natural things understood as ecologically related or 
as the products of underlying causes. Unfortunately, this conception of the 
environmental model stands in tension with Carlson’s criticism and rejection of 
the object and landscape model. For if these two models fall under a more 
encompassing model which he endorses, his criticism should be the far more 
mild one (already mentioned) that these models provide only a partial 
characterization of what there is to appreciate in nature. If ‘natural environment’ 
means something other than ‘nature’ then it too will provide a partial model of 
what there is to appreciate in nature. If it is synonymous with ‘nature’ it will then 
indeed be all encompassing, but unfortunately rather uninformative since it 
ranges over everything natural in all its aspects. 

Carlson would reply that it is the second feature of his model, Eadem: of 
the natural environment, that guides us in discovering what to appreciate in 
nature. ‘To aesthetically appreciate nature we must have knowledge of the 
different environments of nature and of the systems and elements within those 
environments.” 

There are several reasons to think that this reply is still insufficiently informa- 
tive. First, Carlson appeals to three different, though not sharply different, kinds 
of knowledge: common sense, scientific, and the naturalist’s. One wonders if one 
kind is as good as another in Carlson’s mind, if it is a matter of indifference from 
which of these perspectives one approaches natural environments, as long as one 
approaches them with knowledge. My own guess is that it is the naturalist’s 
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knowledge, or rather their observations, that would be most relevant to the 
appreciation of environments, because, as I conceive that type, the naturalist is 
one who combines some degree of scientific knowledge of nature with an interest 
in discovering and describing its aesthetic appeal. More broadly, the naturalist is 
concerned not just to understand nature, but to find value in it. This may include 
aesthetic value but needn’t be confined to it. Some naturalists think they find 
ethical value in nature.* Having said this, however, it is perhaps evident how 
unhelpful it is to pick out this type if one is trying to pick out knowledge relevant 
to the aesthetic appreciation of nature. For it is not helpful to say that it is 
knowledge given to us by those with an interest in such appreciation. Further, 
there is no uniform way naturalists approach, or succeed in, their task, no 
‘method’ corresponding to the scientist’s. 

Second, and more important, the range and variety of knowledge we might 
have of the environment is indefinitely large. Unless we can discriminate 
knowledge of nature relevant to its aesthetic appreciation from knowledge not so 
relevant, an appeal to knowledge is not very helpful. Would knowledge of the 
chemical composition of the cell walls of lady’s slippers be relevant to their 
appreciation? For most people, I suspect not. So what knowledge is relevant? 
The object and landscape models give partial answers precisely because they point 
out aesthetic properties of things found in nature. I do not doubt that, by focusing 
on environments, we can discover further aesthetic features, but a blanket appeal 
to knowledge of environments is not very helpful. 

To illustrate this point, consider an example used by Carlson.® The shore of a 
tidal basin is sometimes above water and is then (part of) a beach, and is 
sometimes below water and is then (part of) a sea-bed. Here are (initially) three 
ways one can appreciate this bit of land: as beach, as sea-bed, as sometimes 
beach-sometimes sea-bed. None of these ways is malfounded. ‘The last is more 
‘complete’ than the first two since it comprehends each of these. Is there some 
reason to prefer the more complete conception? There might be if it would 
enhance one’s appreciation, but whether this fortunate result would occur might 
vary from person to person. The more partial appreciations of the tidal basin are 
not inadequate. The more complete conception can still be supplemented 
indefinitely with knowledge of the physics of tides, the ecosystems of the basin, 
and additional facts from biology, chemistry and geology. Different naturalists 
would latch on to different sets of facts to give aesthetic, ethical or other sorts of 
significance to the basin. Nature does not guide us in selecting among this 
possible information, since encompassing all these facts, it is indifferent about 
which we mine in pursuit of aesthetic enjoyment. 

In contrast, not everything that can be known of artworks is relevant to their 
appreciation. There is a ‘natural’ way to delimit aesthetically (artistically) relevant 
knowledge of art that we have seen is simply absent with regard to nature. The 
knowledge of art that we need is knowledge of its point or purpose, its functions 
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and values, and the characteristic means of achieving these. We discover these 
things by acquiring knowledge of traditions, conventions, intention and styles 
among other things. The items just mentioned in the preceding sentence are 
obviously relevant to understanding the purposes or values of art, and the means 
used to achieve these. But in nature we do not find points and purposes or 
characteristic means to these. Hence, it is not clear that knowledge of nature can 
perform the same function as knowledge of art. The mere fact that we have 
knowledge of both hardly establishes that they can do the same job. 


TI ORDER APPRECIATION 


Some of Carlson’s more recent writings at least flirt with a view that delimits the 
knowledge relevant to the proper appreciation of nature.’ The proposal is that ‘the 
correct model for nature appreciation’ is a species of ‘order appreciation’.® In this 
sort of appreciation, an individual selects objects of appreciation from those 
around him and focuses on the order imposed on these objects by various forces 
which produce them. The objects are selected, in part, by means of a ‘non- 
aesthetic story’, paradigmatically a scientific one, which helps make the order 
visible and intelligible. 

Notice that appreciation on this model requires thinking about the aetiology of 
the selected objects in the act of appreciation. I do not deny such thoughts can 
sometimes contribute to aesthetic appreciation of nature, but to suppose they are 
necessary for proper appreciation is highly counter-intuittve. It would impoverish 
our appreciation by ruling out as improper the vast majority of appreciative 
encounters with nature such as all those licensed by the object and landscape 
models, along with many other appreciative tacks.? Even the environmental 
model, more broadly construed, would not make this strict requirement. For 
example, to appreciate an environment as the site where, at a given time of year, 
many delightful aspects of nature co-occur is ruled improper if the model of 
order appreciation is taken as the exclusively correct one. For this reason, it is very 
hard to take seriously that order appreciation provides the correct model for the 
appreciation of nature, especially since no argument is offered for its unique 
correctness. 

In fairness to Carlson, it should be pointed out that this implausible position is 
almost certainly not his considered view. He elsewhere suggests that other 
models contribute to our understanding of nature appreciation, as do other sorts 
of knowledge. However, that more realistic position leaves him saddled with the 
problem of delimiting relevant knowledge of nature on the environmental model. 


IV. KNOWLEDGE, NATURE AND ART 


Is the appreciation of nature fundamentally different from the appreciation of art? 
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Does it make sense to talk of appropriate ways, or correct ways, of appreciating it? 
What is the role of knowledge about nature in this appreciation? 

Let us begin to answer these questions by addressing the last one about the role 
of knowledge. I see three different ways knowledge may enter into our appreci- 
ation of nature. The first way is purely negative. Knowledge prevents appreciation 
from being malfounded, from appreciating a part of nature for properties it does 
not have. Second, some knowledge can enhance, or ‘thicken’, one’s appreciation 
of nature, by enabling one to think and perceive nature in more complex ways. 
One can enjoy a flower simply for its surface qualities, but one can ‘thicken’ this 
enjoyment by knowing that it indicates a certain stage of the spring when one can 
find other things one likes, and one now knows to look for them, or that it indi- 
cates things to come, as blossoms indicate fruit, or that it stand in some intricate 
relation to other things in the environment. 

However, we have seen that not all knowledge enhances appreciation of nature. 
Is there a way of indicating when knowledge does this? One way is when the 
knowledge gives natural things a ‘meaning’, i.e. a significance to us. This can 
consist ın making the natural environment part of our environment, something in 
which one lives and feels at home. Or it can consist in the sense of nature as 
something very other, as overwhelmingly vast, or powerful, or distant from 
human life, experiences sometimes promoted by viewing the starry night sky, a 
powerful storm, a harsh, ‘unfriendly’, place. But knowledge of nature can 
enhance its appreciation also by enabling us to see in it more complex patterns 
than we did before we had this knowledge, especially if this complexity is 
accompanied by other things that please us aesthetically. To me at least, it is a still 
a mystery when the perception of complex pattern gels with other things to create 
enhanced appreciation and when it does not, but simply provides distracting 
details. 

The third way knowledge enters into the appreciation of nature is not by 
bringing knowledge to our perception of nature but acquiring knowledge from it. 
The knowledge can, though it need not, be of fleeting things such as the precise 
colour of the sky during a sunset and of the water reflecting the sky. It is satisfying 
to see a pretty sky, more satisfying to know with some precision what one sees. 
This is one way landscape painting can enhance one’s appreciation of nature, for 
it can help one acquire this knowledge. 

Are some ways of appreciating nature more appropriate than others? If one asks 
this question thinking of Carlson’s models, my answer is: no. Each model we 
have discussed provides perfectly good ways of appreciating nature. It may be that 
the environmental model, if I understand it, has the potential to provide a deeper 
or ‘thicker’ appreciation, but I suspect most of us are not always in a position to 
realize this potential in each encounter with nature and can happily ‘settle’ for 
pleasures provided by other models. Indeed, not to do so sometimes might 
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diminish our overall enjoyment of nature, for these other models enable us to 
have experiences excluded by the environmental model. 

However, putting the models discussed here to one side, there are at least 
minimal conditions that have to be met if an appreciative experience is to be 
counted one in which nature is aesthetically appreciated. The appreciation must 
of course be aesthetic, and it must be the enjoyment of nature as nature and not 
as something else.!! So if one admires a field as a perfect site for a new mall, this 
is not aesthetic admiration whatever the latter consists in. If one admires a natural 
object because one mistakenly thinks it a human artifact, this is not enjoyment of 
nature." 

Finally, is the appreciation of nature fundamentally different from the 
appreciation of art? Of course it is. That much is not controversial. ‘To appreciate 
art, one must appreciate it under intentional concepts inapplicable to nature. On 
the other hand, just as with the appreciation of nature, there are many ways of 
appreciating an artwork. There are many ‘partial’ appreciations, appreciations of 
some, but not all of a work’s aesthetically relevant properties. Perhaps a full 
appreciation of a work of art is an ideal we can at most aspire to rather than 
completely realize, but we have some idea what it would consist in. It would 
require a correct historical understanding of a work: a knowledge of the kind of 
work it is, its genre, the traditions from which it springs, the conventions guiding 
its making, the intentions of its maker, its style, etc. (Others might add to this list 
a knowledge of the history of a work’s reception.) There is nothing comparable in 
the appreciation of nature. Of course one can get nature wrong. What one cannot 
do is bring exactly the right knowledge of nature needed fully to appreciate it. 
The amount of knowledge one could bring is indefinitely large. Much will be of 
no help. Too much might get in the way. Knowledge that enhances appreciation 
for one person might do nothing for another. There is no reason to think it 
should have. 


Robert Stecker, Department of Philosophy, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, 
MI 48859, USA. 
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SCHONBERG’S THOUGHT AND THE 
THEORY OF MUSIC 
Rudolf Arnheim 


A BASIC experience of human life is the need to cope with the flight of time. So 
many things around us are not immobile objects but constantly evolving events, 
and our very capacity to comprehend builds in succession. Some of our aesthetic 
media, such as stage presentations, dance, film, and especially music, are perfor- 
mances occurring in time. And the media using immobile things, such as painting 
and sculpture, are attempts at capturing the flight of events in stable images. 

The performing media may be called miniature images of our coping with the 
flight of time. Arnold Schönberg, who was not only a composer and music 
theorist, but also a painter, was in contact with Vassili Kandinsky. He was 
equipped to survey with intelligent wisdom the entire field of aesthetic experi- 
ence. Two of his books are fundamental contributions. His Harmonieehre,' first 
published in 1922, may be called a grammar of tonality. Schénberg’s second fun- 
damental work, now published for the first time, called Der musikalische Gedanke 
und die Logik, Technik und Kunst seiner Darstellung (Musical thought and the logic, 
technique and art of its presentation),*is not really a book but a large body of 
writings accumulated since 1923 and left by Schönberg without any overall order. 
The editors of the publication now available have done an admirable job 
translating the text in a bilingual edition and organizing the material under 
systematic headings. They have also supplied an extensive introduction, which 
offers additional quotations from Schénberg’s writings. Altogether, this publi- 
cation gives the reader an ideal combination of authentic text and readable theory. 

Editors making use of Schdnberg’s writings, such as Leonard Stein, with his 
collection Style and Idea, and the editors of the edition now available, have 
translated Schénberg’s key term ‘Gedanke’ as ‘idea’. Schönberg himself accepted 
‘idea’ with translations into or from English, which was of course not his native 
language. In his own writings he used ‘Gedanke’ exclusively. 

Perhaps the translators used ‘idea’ because ‘thought’ was not a technical term. 
But in other cases common words have been successfully adopted for theory, 
such as ‘unconscious’ or ‘gestalt’ in psychology and ‘development’ in music. 
Perhaps there was reluctance also because ‘thought’ puts music squarely into the 
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realm of cognition, an approach that became quite common in psychology, but 
was resisted in aesthetics. 

The term ‘idea’ is unacceptable as a translation of ‘Gedanke’. It is a generic 
philosophical concept, which takes whatever meaning it is given. Plato used it 
metaphysically; for Aristotle it was the root of energy and form; Neoplatonism 
and later the Romantics handled ‘idea’ their own way. And so it went and goes. 

In Schonberg’s language there is nothing unclear about the term ‘Gedanke’. 
Music as a cognitive activity determines all his theorizing, and logic appears 
already in the title of his book. ‘In this book’, he says, ‘the attempt is made for the 
first time to extract a musical logic from the ways in which the musical technique 
deals with the representation of thoughts’ (p. 90). Every piece of music raises a 
‘problem’, which is developed to a final solution. Theory, he says, is timeless. ‘I 
concluded an essay dealing with questions of time with the sentence: the thought 
can wait, since it has no time’ (p. 421). However sensitively theory might track 
down the empirical facts, it derives always from an ideal case as an abstraction. 

In practice, music is an acoustical happening taking place in physical space and 
perceived by the auditory sense. It is also experienced as mental images involving 
the auditory, visual, and kinesthetic senses in any proportion. These mental 
images operate in ‘musical space’. The spatial dimensions of mental images are 
right and left, up and down, and forward and backward. For the imaging of music 
the movements of mental images are limited to the single forward dimension. 
But since mental images can roam freely in time and space they explore musical 
sequences quite independently, forward and backward, as wholes or ın parts, once 
or repeatedly. 

Physically as well as psychologically the realm of audible pitches is practically 
continuous. But human comprehension depends on form, that is, on definite 
shapes; and at least since Pythagoras we have begun to know that the physics and 
physiology of tones emphasizes and selects certain intervals. Schönberg limits his 
theoretical writing mostly to the traditional tonal scale; but he recognizes it as one 
among other musical systems. 

"The scale’, says Schönberg, ‘is enabled by its simple, easily comprehensible but 
compelling law to execute many form-creating functions’ (p. 258). With a tonic 
as its basis, it rises as a linear sequence of eight chromatic tones. This sequence is 
closed by the return of the tonic, which in turn functions as the basis of the next 
octave. Thus, the tonal system adds up to a limitless continuum of repeated units. 
The five full tones of the octave are articulated by two overlapping subsystems, 
the triad (I, II, V) and two tetrachords (L IV and V, VII.‘ This splits the scale at 
two main interstices, one after the triad at the fifth, and the other after the first 
tetrachord at the fourth. Each tetrachord in turn consists of two full tones and a 
half tone that serves as the closure. The five full tones of the scale are modified by 
half tones, which lead to and away from them, thereby producing the chromatic 
continuity of the scale. 
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This highly complex musical system, not equalled by any other yet invented, 
has produced the corresponding complexity of Western tonal music. 

The gradual destruction of tonality amounts to the undoing of harmony and 
melody. To avoid any melodic sequence, the music performs a zigzag motion in 
time and space, jumping back and forth. The question remains whether such a 
pattern can provide the kind of logic that Schönberg considered indispensable. Of 
course, the physical and physiological conditions of hearing remain, and so does 
the gravitational difference between moving upward and moving downward. 
Schönberg emphasizes the compositional features of simultaneous form, such as 
symmetry, contrast, and counterpoint. These features are indeed indispensable 
for the understanding of musical wholes. They are perceived because, as I 
mentioned, mental images are free to compound sequential structures. Such 
compounded overall mental images are needed for the comprehension of any 
sequential work of art, but, although dynamic in themselves, they do not provide 
the sequence that creates music, as distinguished from sound pictures of any sort. 
The musician is not helped by having recourse to the painter. 

Schonberg was quite aware of the difference between conceiving a work of 
music as a mere assemblage of parts or as a whole. Most listeners, he says, 
apprehend music only part by part, and any theory, of course, 1s based on the 
analysis of the parts. “The maker, however, proceeds from the whole. He creates 
from a vision of the whole, in which parts function in a specific way, move, 
change—in short, live’ (p. 125). To describe the vision of wholeness he used the 
word ‘gestalt’, but not in the precise terms of gestalt theory, with which he was 
not familiar. Instead, under the influence of the vitalists, who at the time provided 
a common way of describing wholeness, he thought of music as organism. 

Articulation (Gliederung), he says, corresponds to the function of the organs. 
Our arms are long and can move away from the body, while our eyes can register 
the picture from afar, our ears the sound. The mouth must be close to the organ 
that swallows food, otherwise the arm might arrive too late while defending 
against a food snatcher’ (p. 225). This is Schénberg’s way of describing the 
functionality of the parts. It does not account for the interaction as a whole, and 
indeed this is not possible. It has occurred to me only recently that we watch 
gestalten in action in the functioning of animals and plants and in the perceptually 
experienced images of hearing or vision, but that we can analyse these 
phenomena only in approximations, which may be more or less appropriate. 

Schönberg was in no way a formalist. He made the following note as the basis 
for a programme: 


The Profundity of the Thought and Its Realization as a Standard of Value 
(profound and superficial idea) 

higher and lower forms 

Primitivism and art music (Kunstmusik) (p. 102) 
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Art, as distinguished from science, ‘creates images, in which the facts shared by 
common principles are freely combined in such a way that the meaning of what 
is to be said can be clearty comprehended all at once’ (p. 114). And he proposes to 
figure out whether this profound meaning is given only in the work as a whole or 
perhaps also in some particular part of it. These are problems still constantly 
pondered by the makers of art and by theorists. 


Rudolf Arnheim, 1200 Earhart Road, #537, Ann Arbor, MI 48105-2768, USA. 
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Wagner By MICHAEL TANNER. HarperCollins 

1996. pp 236. £16.99. 

THE WRITING of a fairly short book on the whole 
of a great artist's ceuvre, with the intention of 
sharing enthusizsm and applying intelligent 
argument to the elucidation of evident difficul- 
ties, is now rare, and welcome. Wagner’s life and 
works these days constitute a battlefield to be 
crossed by the uncamouflaged and unarmoured 
cntic ın the certainty of becoming a target for 
smart missiles fired by rapid-reaction phnes on 
automatic pilot. Michael ‘Tanner's book, written 
without the camouflage of politically correct 
jargon, or the heavy protective armour of 
academic reference, is all the more welcome for 
its courage. 

In his first two chapters, Tanner accounts 
briefly and accurately for the peculianty of 
Wagner’s ‘uniquely unstable’ position, more than 
a century after his death, ın the pantheon of great 
creative figures. There are three overlapping 
problems. The power and accessibility of 
Wagner’s operas have always made them, to an 
unparalleled degree, simultaneously popular and 
suspect. A great deal of information about 
Wagner's life and ideas, a lot of it provided by 
himself, has given hostle critics a bundle of sticks 
to beat the works with. Hitler’s admiration for 
Wagner, and the consonance of Wagner’s anti- 
Semitusm with Nari ideology, have, particularly 
in recent years, so narrowed the focus of 
commentary on his works that current critical 
arthodoxy will allow almost nothing else to be 
said about them than that each of them is an 
ant+Semiutic cryptogram beanng some responsi- 
bility, ın advance, for the Holocaust 

With the second and third of these problems 
Tanner deals in a spint of notable balance and 
sanity. To the charge that Wagner was a monster of 
senu] and financial depravity, Tanner replies with 
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a brisk but carefully nuanced outline of Wagner’s 
dealings with money, benefactors, especially 
Ludwig, and women, especully Mmna, Mathilde 
Wagner, with his letters, with Cosima’s diaries, 
and with the mass of other evidence that exists, 
this outline will be completely convincing. It 1s 
just, humane, and touched with an appropnate 
sense of the absurd—in rekton to the puritanical 
hysteria of much ant-Wagner prejudice as well as 
in relation to Wagner himself. 

That Wagner was anti-Semitic—the third 
problem referred to above—is undeniable. 
Tanner, naturally, does not deny it, But the three 
pages he devotes to demonstrating the weakness 
of the now fiercely dommant view that all the 
major Wagner operas are in themselves ant- 
Semitic, and must therefore carry an ideological 
health-warning whenever and wherever they are 
performed, leave this view in tatters. Tanner 
concedes that ‘No one ever changes sides on 
these issues’. Shallowly based and tendentious- 
ly argued cntical orthodoxes do, however, 
eventually collapse. The commentary on each 
opera that follows Tanner’s introductory section 
should do more even than these three pages to 

On the first problem, there is a pregnant 
remark in Tanner's second chapter. Under 
discussion is the omnipresence of Wagner hım- 
self, his personality, his mind, and his emotional 
history, in his dramas “Tanner 1s surely right to see 
this omnipresence as the main reason for the 
impact Wagner’s works have on audiences, but 
also as the main reason for the deep suspicion m 
which these same works are held by some. No 
artst, the fearful feel, has any business rmposing 
himself so powerfully on the seduced, the 
transported (as Wagner’s audiences are inclined to 
be)}—certainly not, and here we are at once 
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entangled in our other two problems, this 
megalomaniac, this untrustworthy adulterer, this 
proto-Nan. Then Tanner says ‘But .. . the staple 
of Wagnerian drama, the whole idiom, u one of 
nobility’. Therefore—and Nietrsche was the first 
and much the cleverest enemy of Wagner to draw 
a charlatan and his works are sham, phoney, 
meretricious. It ıs to the refutation of this 
charge, through the detailed disentangling of the 
conclusion from its shaky premisses, that the 
substance of Tanner's book leads its reader. 

The chapters on the operas Wagner wrote 
before the Ring are masterly Tanner locates each 
of these six works within the long process 
he wanted to achieve and how best to set about ıt. 
This is fine, judicious exposition lightly delivered 
but saying a lot about the formation of an artist 
whose best carly work us the fourth of these sx 
dramas because in the legend of the flying 
Dutchman Wagner lit, years before he read 
Schopenhauer, on a story which gave clear 
dramatic colour to the deepest preoccupations of 
his whole creative life. The (different) weaknesses 
and strengths of Tannhduser and Lohengrin are 
descnbed with equal penetration, and this whole 
section of the book has a persuasive freshness 
which makes it 2 pleasure to read. Set into this 
account of the early works is a quiet but lethal 
attack on Wagner production since the reaction to 
Wieland Wagner began in the hte 1960s. Tanner’s 
case against productions which demonstrate 
embarrassment at the ‘heroic’ grandeur of 
Wagner’s works by limiting their scope with ugly 
and over-specific visual reference, whether 
nineteeoth-century mdustnal or sci-fi futuristic, 
is incontrovertible. As he says, to travel from 
plush Victonan convention (Cosima’s ‘Red 
Indians’) to Brechtuan drabness or post-modernust 
junk is not to deepen anyone’s response to 
Wagner’s masterpieces. ‘One kind of mindless- 
ness is replaced by another, and the transition is 
taken for thought.’ 

Like any production of any of them (one might 
have hoped), any book on Wagner must stand or 
fall by the light it sheds, or fails to shed, on the 
mature operas “Tanner’s description of the Ring, 
interrupted as it should be, because of the famous 
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twelve-year interruption in the composition of 
the tetralogy, by chapters on Tristan and Die 
Meistersinger, ts the best short account in print of 
this huge, wonderful, and puzzling work It is no 
mean feat to provide in less than fifty pages a 
commentary on the Ring which sustuns smul- 
taneously a sense of the whole tetralogy and the 
extraordinary story of rts creation, a sense of the 
particulanty and of the most strilang passages of 
cach of its ten acts (if Das Rheingold is counted as 
one), and a sense of its ‘endlessly fascinating’ 
inconsistencies—the dislocations that are, as 
Tanner concludes, ‘among the chief reasons for 
the work’s perennial appeal’. 

On the three much more coherent, equally 
great, and astonishingly different operas which 
interrupt and succeed the Ring, Tanner, in short, 
densely packed chapters, is swift, definite, and 
provocative. Tristan he declares to be ‘along with 
Bach's St Matthew Passion .. one of the two 
greatest religious works of our culture’. What 
follows this épatent remark does go some way 
towards justifying it, with, for instance, the 
“the world of day” is one in which most people 
understand what he is saying’. The ‘religion’ 
revealed ın Tristan, ın other words, is powerfully 
alluring and as impossibly out of the reach of 
almost everyone as the very sumilar alternative to 
actual religion propounded by D. H Lawrence in 
The Rainbow and Women in Love. To describe 
Tristan in this way is an effective means of 
demonstrating its extreme strangeness and 
unique seductive force, but Tanner is also aware 
that Wagner left the Tnsan world decistvely to 
one side of ‘the world of day’ presented with such 
compelling warmth in Die Metstersinger—and 
struggied, in the end m vain, to yoke together the 
demands of both worlds in the conclusion to 
Gotterdimimening. 

Theré is a sense, and Tanner on the whole 
conveys it well, in which Wagner progressed in 
his maturity through the works he had planned m 
his youth, with Tristan as an extraordinary aside, 
almost irrespective of the very different lands of 
story he had long ago happened to pick. Primitive 
pagan myth, the history of sixteenth century 
Nuremberg, Arthurian legend: they have Itte in 
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common but the driving force of Wagner’s own 
development. In this development the Hans 
Sachs of Dee Meistersinger holds a central place 
which Tanner does not quite allow him. Sachs’s 
character, its conflicts and triumphs, shed more 
light on both Wotan and Parsifal than 1s here 
investigated, partly because Tanner has not 
altogether shed the conventional view that Die 
Meistersinger is the exceptional Wagner work 

At the chxx of the Wahn monologue is a passage 
quoted by Tanner in which Sachs resolves to use a 
little of the Wha, his own, of the night before, to 
product ein edler Werk, a nobler work. Tanner 
takes this 2s an indication that Sachs has here 
moved from Schopenhauer’s pesstmism to the 
brittle optimism of hlte Nietzsche avant la lettre 
But the nobler work Sachs has in mind 1s not the 
‘ingenious manipulation of illusion’ Tanner 
suggests, but the renunctation of his own love for 
Eva—the desperate undercurrent, as Eva realized, 
of his cobbling song in the dark street—in favour 
of the restoration of order in Nuremberg, the 
successful marriage of new to old in the Prize 
Song, and the comedy-ending, world-of-day 
marriage of Eva and Walther. 

Wakhn—or Tnrstan’s love, ‘this most beautiful 
of all dreams’ in Wagner’s words—cannot be 
renounced until it ıs known, and this 1s the 
bearing Sachs has on Parsifal. Persijai itself is 
the edler Werk to which Wagner turned after the 
knows this but is equivocal to the last in his 
heavily qualified acceptance of the implications of 
this description. He calls Mersi ‘one more 
attempt to see where value of an enduring kind, 
less ambitious than in some of his earlier works, 
might lie’ ‘Less ambitious’ ts an odd phrase to use 
about a project which Wagner himself knew was 
his most demanding as well as his last But ‘less 
ambitious’ chimes with otber remarks in his book 
which show that, for all that he keenly appreciates 
the beauty and complexty of Parsifal, he also 
agrees with Nietrsche that the opera is an escape, 
a relapse into something that his earlier work had 
shown him capable, like all strong spirits of our 
post-Christian era, of leaving behind. 

Tanner is too intelligent a critic, and his feeling 
for Wagner is too inward and close, for him to 
take PAemfol as a straghtforwardly Christian 
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work—it 18, after all, Tristan that he compares 
with the St Matthew Passion. But in his whole 
book, and most of all in his concluding analysis of 
what he nightly identifies as the question on 
which everything turns, he allows too little 
weight to the properly religious, which becomes 
the properly Christian character of Wagner’s 
central pre- occupation. For example, early m the 
book, the Dutchman’s ‘search .. . for someone 
who will enable him to die by dying herself, to 
show that she cares about him in the way he most 
wants to be cared about’, far from setting up it 
evident Christan resonance, strikes Tanner as ‘a 
highly’ onginal one in Western culture’. Later, he 
secs the Rheingold world as ‘a primal world which 
is’ corrupt from the outset, thus producing 
something at odds with the central myth of 
Western culture’. But the flickernngs of innocent 
beauty (the untouched gold, Freia in Fasolt’s eyes) 
behind the ‘moral squalor’ of the action surely 
show that Wotan, Alberich, Loge, and the rest 
already belong to our fallen, human world—as 
do, and for similar reasons, Milton's Satan and his 
disputing angels. 

Tanner in his conclusion calls the central 
question Wagner addresses ‘the question of 
equivalences’: ‘what, in our lives, are we prepared 
to accept as equivalent to the losses which are 
constantly inflicted upon us, most often by 
ourselves?’ In Wagner’s terms: what is it worth 
renouncing love for? Or, still m Wagner’s terms: 
how can redemption through love be reconciled 
with renunciation of love, apparently its precise 
opposite? In Hollender and Tristan Wagner found 
no reply but the constancy of death. In the 
Ring replies are profound but profoundly 
contradictory In Die Meistersinger and Parsifal the 
reply at last becomes clear—but in a distinction 
between the love that is renounced and the love 
that redeems which 1s difficult even to formulate 
except in Christian terms (the terms of Wagner’s 
culture, as of Shakespeare’s, but not any longer, 
according to Tanner, who regards the Prsifal 
description of the rescued Grail, Erldsung dem 
Eraser, as ‘a riddle’, of ours) 

In hus “Postlude’, I suggest, Tanner makes the 
attempt and fails. He takes a further look at ‘the 
heroic’, which only confuses the issue with the 
false assumption that we, aod Wagner, think of 
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‘heroes’ primarily in terms of physical prowess. 
(Antigone? Aeneas?) His own word, ‘nobility’, 
would have served Tanner better here—as would, 
here and elsewhere, a deeper sense of the tragic, 
in both Greek plays and Shakespeare's, as more to 
do with the restoration of subverted drvme order, 
at terrible human cost, than with mere death. But 
the crucial passage follows Tanner’s own 
question. ‘Can there be a love which is not a 
matter of possession, even if the possession 1s 
mutual?’ In Sachs and in Parsifal, in the 
Meistersinger quintet and in the Good Pnday 
music, Wagner answered this queston in the 
serene affirmative. But Tanner cannot quite allow 
him to have done so. For the same reason that 
makes him round on Schopenhauer here as 
ultimately ‘conventional’, turning for some 
positive hope to ‘morality, disinterested pursuit of 
knowledge and beauty, and most dubiously of all 
the denial of the will by the will’, Tanner appears 
to collapse into ordinary late twentieth-century 
subjective relativism. ‘What are we prepared to 
sacrifice in order to feel fulfilled? But not for 
long. He ends with a description of a possible 
gradual conversion (to what, he of course cannot 
make altogether clear) that has more to do with 
time, perseverance, and careful thought that with 
emotional impulse. Yet, before the paragraph 
closes, he us back with the familiar, limiting 
assumption that love is both instantaneous and 
unreliabke—and hence can have nothing serious 
to do with the slow but decistve alteration of a 
human life for the better that he has just 
tentatively sketched. 

Michael Tanner’s book, unfailingty interesting, 
brave, and honest, is one of the very few books on 
Wagner that does not flinch before the complexity 
and the challenge of these remarkable works. But 
the upshot of these very works, in the end, 1s that 
the real challenge is outside them, and has to 
do with whatever it is that the fragments of 
goodness, beauty, and truth which move us in all 
great art suggest to us as somewhere whole, 
somewhere one. 


LUCY BECKETT 
Ampleforth, York 
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Kent after Duchamp. By THIERRY DB DUVE MIT 

Press. 1996. pp. 484. £25 00. 

THis ts both an ambitious and deeply flawed 
book. It seeks to reinterpret artistic modernism 
and its aftermath on the basis of a searching 
reading of Duchamp and an extremely ingenious 
approach to Kant’s aesthetics and moral philo- 
sophy. It fails m terms of both these strategies. 
However, even in its failure, de Duve’s book 
turns out to be enormously mstructive. It also 
offers a great deal of effective art historical and 
critical analysis along the way Before addressing 
de Duve’s main argument, then, I shall offer an 
overview of the ground which he covers. 

The first chapter involves a complex anthro- 
pological and philosophical investigation of art im 
its conceptual, historical, and sociological aspects 
Particular attention 1s paid to the significance of 
Duchamp’s readymades in rendering the artistic 
phenomenon or form of life even more complex. 
The second chapter takes the discussion much 
further by considering the historical structure and 
theoretical ramifications of Duchamp’s particrpa~- 
tion in the Armory Show of 1917, and, more 
specifically, in relation to the controversy 
surrounding his Fountain. 

On the basis of this analysis, de Duve makes his 
key transition. This centres on a chapter which 
links Duchamp to the key trajectories of modern 
art. Of decisrve import here us a set of arguments 
concerning the significance of the tube of paint ın 
relation to both the literal and the intellectual 
technology of modem art. In this respect, de 
Duve builds upon Duchamp’s point that in using 
tubes of pant, the artist is miang elements which 
he or she acquires resdymade. In de Duve’s own 
words, ‘for Duchamp as for Kandinsky, the tube 
of paint is the locale of an inittal choice in which 
the making of a painting is grounded But where 
for Kandinsky ıt 1s an origin, for Duchamp it is a 
given’ (p. 164). Indeed, ‘not only does Duchamp’s 
tube remained sealed, it also remains concealed in 
every readymade, as a secret example of choices 
that of course the artist never acted out, and of 
which snow shovels and bottle racks are the 
allegorical appearance’ (p 164). For de Duve, then, 
the readymades signify the fact that Duchamp has 
refrained from painting The grounds for this 
withdrawal consist in a sense of the artist's 
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usclessness m an industrnal society dominated by 
As the importance of academic tradition and its 
concomitant values of skill and ‘finish’ decline, 
the distinction between artist and audience is 
erased. Hence, as de Duve puts it apropos 
Duchamp, ‘when he equated art with making and 
making with choosing, be gave this redistribution 
ethical value, conferring on the viewer a share ın 
the responsibilities of aesthetic choice’ (p 179). 
And this is the point; Duchamp’s readymades are 
both made possible by, and signify, the changed 
status of painting, artist, and audience. They 
negotiate the advent of a more generic and 
flexible notion of art, rather than one which is 
closely tied to specific art genres and media such 
as painting. 

However, there is an important ambiguity here. 
For whilst, in psychological terms, painting 
may seem impossible for those of avan! garde 
disposition, it is, of course, not so objectively 
speaking. Artsts can continue to paint if they 
choose to do so. The rationale for this actrvity 
is then sought ın utopian theories about 
art’s emancipatory function, or in formalist 
approaches. In his important fourth chapter, de 
Duve explores the latter possibilities at some 
length, giving special emphasis to the relationship 
between Greenberg’s formalism and Joseph 
Kosuth’s seemingly antthetcal relation to it. 
What de Duve seeks to show 1s that both these 
writers fail to interpret Duchamp in the right 
terms. For de Duve, a proper emphasis on 
Duchamp enables the construction of a new 
narrative of modernism ın the visual arts—this 
narrative 18 institutional but it ıs also aesthetic 
throughout If worked out ın detail it would show 
itself not just as artworld politics, although ıt is 
that too, but also as the history of institunonalized 
aesthetic judgement. Such a narrative presumes 
that conventions in art—and there are no 
conventions without a certain degree of 
institutionaliration—do not mean properttes of 
the medium (as if the medium could, of itself, 
stake such ontological chims) but rather a given 
momentary state of the social consensus... 
(P. 275). 

The point is, then, that de Duve wishes to 
understand modernism not as a succession of 
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styles bound up with the properties of painting as 
a medium (d ls Greenberg) nor as the arust’s mere 
idea of what counts as art (à ls Kosuth). Rather, he 
switches the emphasis to the artist’s choice 
construed as a set of institunonalized aesthetic 
decisions. In this respect Duchamp is decistve For 
in his readymades, the allegorncal link to painting 
ensures that there is a connection to painting’s 
past and continuing existence. But at the same 
art’s institutional conventions are not tied to 
spectalired media and their properties. 

Given these points, therefore, Duchamp 
appears as the key figure in defining artistic 
modernity and linking its many strands. His 
Judgement which 1s at the base of all artistic 
activity For this theory to be vindicated, what de 
Duve has to do 1s to explain how the readymades 
relate to the notion of aesthetic judgement, and to 
consider some of the broader ramifications which 
follow on from this. These tasks are addressed in 
the remaining three chapters of the book. 

His key strategy here is to reinterpret Kant’s 
approach to the aesthetic judgement in the light 
of Duchamp. Specifically, he suggests that we 
should substutute the judgement ‘this is art’ for 
Kant’s preferred notion of ‘this is beaunful’. Such 
an aesthetic judgement is not, of course, 
compelling—if someone says ‘x is art’ we do not 
have to agree. However, the judgement at least has 
the form of universality. This ıs because in 
making such a judgement, we draw on a semsus 
commands which 1s shared by all human beings 
On the basis of his reinterpretation of Kant, de 
Duve claims that the presumed sensus ommums 
then becomes a faculty of judging art by dint of feeling 
common to all men or women. The readymade, 
which has led to this reading, also erases every 
difference between making art and judging it, so 
that we must suppose that, by the same token, this 
faculty also becomes a faculty of making art by dint of 
feeling. The artst chooses an object and calls it art, 
or, what amounts to the same, phces it in such a 
context that the object itself demands to be called 
at... (p. 312). 

On these terms, then, the significance of the 
readymade 1s not only that it ıs an object of 
aesthetic judgement, but also, more fundamen- 
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tally, that it is the vehide of such a judgement If 
de Duve’s approach were valid, a number of 
important points would follow. First, ıt would 
justify the institutional definition of art For what 
has been lacking ın this definition is a viable 
reason why merely designating something as art 
should be of any mterest to anyone whatsoever 
To see such designaton—as de Duve does—as 
the embodiment of an aesthetic judgement 1s to 
offer such a reason. It also offers 2 means for 
comprehending the on-going emancipatory 
significance of modernism. This 1s because de 
Duve’s approach emphasizes the significance of 
artstic choice as simultaneously aesthetic and 
ethical. On these terms, whatever the failed 
utopian aspirations of the vanous modem 
movements, there is an emancipatory element— 
of judgement rather than project—which 
remains. 

The problem is, however, that much of de 
Duve’s analysis is woefully incomplete or 
downright mistaken. The incomplete dimension 
pertains primarily to Duchamp. For if de Duve ts 
correct, much of Ducharmmp’s nnportance consists 
in what be refrained from doing, rather than in 
what he did do But whether the readymades can 
carry the burden of signifying this restraint ıs an 
enormously difficult question. Certainly de Duve 
makes a case, but it us one which substantally 
underestimates the significance of the ready- 
mades as ironic and critical gestures. If anti-art 1s 
to have meaning, it really must be ‘ant? and not 
art 

The fact that de Duve can assimilate the 
readymade as art 1s, of course, due to him 
regarding it as a form of aesthetic judgement 
However, his deployment of Kant in relation to 
this 1s mistaken all along the track The key 
transitton—from Kant’s judgement about art—as, 
in particular, hugely problematic. For Kant's 
treatment of beauty us fundamentally onentated 
towards nature. Art requires an entirely different 
approach which 1s actually provided in sections of 
Critique of Judgement which de Duve dips into in 
only the scantiest way. This, it must be 
emphasized, 1s more than just an academic point 
about de Duve not geting Kant nght Aesthetic 
judgement is the key element in Kant after 
Duchamp, but de Duve simply shifts its 
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significance without considenng why ‘this is art’ 
should be regarded as an aesthetic judgement. 
Certainly judgements about art can have an 
aesthetic character, but they do not have to. And 
in judging a work in relation to its historical 
position or theoretical significance, the aesthetic 
aspect seems especially elusrve. What de Duve 
fails to engage with at all is the fact that if the 
aesthetic is a logically distinctrve mode of human 
expenence, it is so through being grounded in 
direct cognitive exploration of sensible or 
Imaginatrvely intended particulars. This means 
that it cannot sumply be reduced to intellectual or 
theoretical judgement. Unfortunately this 1s 
exactly what de Duve does. His emphasis on 
aesthetic judgement seems to give Duchamp and, 
indeed, the Institutional definition of art a new 
content and vitality However, under analyms this 
content and vitality are revealed to stand on a 
merely phantom notion of aesthetic judgement, 
In conclusion, then, de Duve’s book is 
interesting and provocative, with 2 great deal of 
that it 1s also in substantive terms a failure stems 
from the fact that de Duve is sumply out of his 


depth in relation to Kant’s philosophy 
PAUL CROWTHER 


Interpreting Popular Musx. By DAVID BRACKETT 
Cambndge U.P. 1995. pp. xrv + 260. £35.00. 
THERE ARE established, if competing, approaches 
to the academic study of Western art music. The 
very compleaty of the music apparently allows it 
to carry the burden of a variety of musicological, 
analytic, and semiotic approaches In the case of 
popular music, such varieties of analysis often 
seem redundant, hence the dominance of more 
sociological approaches. A vigorous methodo- 
logical debate has arisen as a result, to which 
David Brackett’s volume is intended as a 

contnbution. 

Two important recent contributors to this 
debate have been Charles Hamm and Richard 
Middleton Hamm wnites ‘popular music, like 
all music, is both an acoustical and a social 
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phenomenon and thus must be dealt with 
musically. . as well as culturally) (Putting Popuder 
Music in its Place, Cambridge U.P, 1995, p xi). 
In contrast to Hamm’s ‘value-free’ approach, 
Middleton seems to allow the objectivity of 
critical cntema. But the dominance of the socal 
seems umplicit in his claim that ‘the musical 
categories [of popular and art music] are 
discurstyely constructed, products of ideology’ ("The 
“Problem” of Popular Mumc’, in S. Banfield ed 
The Blackwell History of Muss in Britain Vol 6: The 
toth Century, Blackwell, 1995). 

Discourse and ideology are concepts that loom 
large in Brackett’s own discussion. He purports to 
take his own position on what it is to deal with 
popular music ‘musically’ as opposed to culturally 
or socologically. This position is then intended to 
interact with four extended case studies, of Billie 
Holiday and Bing Crosby, Hank Williams, James 
Brown, and Elvis Costello. ‘T realized that merely 
finding the language to discuss popukr music in 
terms of its musical processes would never be 
satisfactory, for the whole idea of discussing “the 
music itself was tied to the study of the very 
repertoire that was already enshrined in academic 
study’ —ie. Western art music (p xi). So Brackett 
inclines ‘further and further away from the idea 
that the most important components in musical 
meaning could be found in internal relanonships; 


type of meaning that seems to derive from 
internal musical relationships’ ‘[As] a musician, I 
remain convinced that the sounds of music.. are 
important’; however, their umportance depends 
on their ‘human context’ (pp. xii). 

What is ıt to discuss popular music ‘in terms of 
its musical processes’, as Brackett initially puts 
it—the approach he, unlike Hamm, seems to find 
unsatisfactory? Brackett’s response is elusive (in 
fact, his lack of conceptual mgour is more marked 
even than that of Hamm and Middleton). But he 
presumably has in mind academic musical 
analysis. The lack of an unproblematic distinction 
between ‘text’ and ‘context’ then comes down to 
the way such analysis ıs itself ‘discurmvely 
constructed’. 

On this question, Brackett holds that 
the ‘metalanguage of music analysis is not 


transparent’—’musicological discourse .. is 
contingent on historical arcumstances’ of its 
appearance m the nineteenth century, and comes 
with its own ideological baggage, including a 
commitment to distanced appreciation of an 
autonomous artwork, to musical performance as a 
sacred ritual Statements about musical value are 
‘discourse’-dependent; so, it seems, their status 
(as that of everything else) 1s undermined 
(pp. 19-20). I think Brackett’s assumption is 
unwarranted, however. Ideological explanation 
does not exclude aesthetic evaluation Music- 
ology, like everything else, has historical onguns, 
but provided we are aware of them, its aesthetic 
findings are not thereby vitiated. Brackett also 
believes that an understanding of popular music 
wil make musicology more aware of the social 
circumstances of musical production and 
reception. In fact it already is concerned with this, 
in the form of stylistic analysis and reception 
history—see, among many instances, Jim 
Samson’s Cambndge Companion to Chopin 
(Cambridge U.P, 1992). 

And as it happens, there does exst a full-blown 
musicological study of popular music—Peter van 
der Merwe's groundbreaking Origins of the Popular 
Style: The Antecedents of zoth-century Popular Music 
(Oxford U.P, 1989) This ıs mentioned by 
Brackett—once, in a footnote. But the very 
existence of Origins of the Popular Style gives the lie 
to his claim that musical analysis is merely a 
product of, and can relate only to, distanced 
listening to putatvely autonomous musical 
works. 

Brackett’s work in fact compares very badly 
with van der Merwe’s. There ts a great deal of 
reporting of the views of others, but for a positive 
thesis, there may not be much more than the 
following: ‘One of the arguments throughout 1s 
that there is not necessamly one way of 
interpreting popular music, but that different 
kinds of popular music use different types of 
rhetoric, call for different sorts of interpreta- 
tion . ’ (p. 31). That much, surely, 1s obvious. 
The problem with this book is that, from a 
sketchy and confused outline of the aesthetic 
issues, it proceeds to discuss the case studies 
without ever being very precise about the 
conclusions that are likely to be drawn from 
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them. Clearly the book needed a firm editonal 
hand, and ıt did not get it The result, I’m afraid, 
tends to be rambling and inconsequential 
However, some interesting points are made in 
the course of the ramble. The first study 1s a 
comparison of recordings of Til be Seeing You’, 
both from 1944, by Bille Holiday and Bing 
Crosby. Commercial success and citical 
responses are charted, and biographical back- 
ground given. Recording and performance 
techniques are discussed. Much of this is 
instructive, but when it comes to musical 
ortticism—ideological construct or not—I found 
Brackett’s comments crude and ul-informed in 
comparison, say, to Donald Clarke’s in his 


excellent biography of Holiday (Wishing On The 
Moon: The Life and Times of Billie Holiday, Penguin, 
1994) (For instance, all competent jazz ım- 
provisers ‘accentuate pitches that are not part of 
the underlying harmony’, so Holiday’s practice of 
doing this ıs of itself nothing special (p. 65).) 
Brackett presents ‘spectrum photos’ of segments 
of the recordings, a land of automatic 
transcnption device, which he says show ‘the 
great vanety of vibrato and pitch-bending 
employed by Holiday m contrast to the almost 
constant wide vibrato used by Crosby’ (p. 67). But 
anyone with ears to hear could tell you thus. His 
conclusion—‘Interpretaton forms ın the 
complex space between codes that may mdscate 
genre, style, dialects, norms.. '—is, insofar as it 
means anything, quite banal (p. 74). 

The analysis of country singer Hank Williams’ 
‘Hey Good Lookin’ sets up a ‘metanarrative of 
Desire’ m which the narrator ‘creates himself as 
an object to be consumed” (“How's about cookin’ 
somethin’ up with me?”). Though struck by the 
thought of what poor old Hank—who, like 
Holiday, read nothing but comics—would have 
made of this, there may be something to the 
analysis, for all 1ts Pseud’s Comer potential. The 
discussion of Williams’ vocal timbre and his 
relation to the blues and Tin Pan Alley is atana- 
ting, and I was intrigued by the following citation 
from Billboard magazine (March 4, 1939): ‘Real 
hilfbilhes rarely have good night club acts, says 
Meyer Horowitz .. Jewish and Italian hillbillies 
usually outshine all others on showmanship, he 
says’. (Hank Williams was neither.) 
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In the discussion of James Brown’s ‘Superbad’, 
the concept of ‘Signifyim(g)’ becomes prominent. 
But the idea that the ‘use of a IV-V progression 
results m a Signifyin(g) commentary on the use 
of this progression in Western music’ 1s quite 
fatuous If ‘Superbad’ ‘belongs to, while it 
simultancously comments on, the langue and 
“norms” of Western music of the past 250 years’, 
so might anything (p 145). As Brackett later 
concludes—f it is a conclusion—’the danger with 
using such homologies is not that they cannot be 
produced It 1s that they can always be produced’ 
(p. 156) The final discusnon ıs of Elvis Costello, 
where the singer’s dumb comment appears: 
‘writing about music is like dancing about 
architecture—it’s a really stupid thing to want to 
do’. Almost as stupid as writing about architecture 

We have to put up, in Brackett as with his 
contemporaries, with critical theory buzzwords 
such as ‘narrative’, ‘discourse’, and ‘code’—their 
proliferation just seems to be part of the ‘code’ 
that informs the ‘narrative’ or ‘discourse’ of 
sociology and cultural studies. But the aesthetic 
problems are genuinely intractable, and deliberate 
cultrvation of paradox does not help. The | 
tendency points to a more basic weakness, since, 
as I've suggested, these terms of art often disguise 
the writer’s lack of anything substantive to say 
The verbose exposition of ‘intentional values’, 
‘positional implications’, and  ‘axiologial 
connotations’ (pp. 10-11)—implemented, for 
instance, in the discussion of Holiday and 
Crosby—serves as a cover for some very trite 
observations indeed. Bakhtin’s opposition of 
‘monologism/dualism’ casts little light on the 
account of ‘This Diamond Rg’ by Gary Lewis 
and the Playboys, ‘bubblegum’ precursors of the 
Monkees. Here, the ponderous weight of critical 
apparatus 1s out of all proportion to the object 
analysed. 

It seems to me that just as popular music, in 
many of its forms, has something valuable that art 
music cannot have, so the converse has to be 
recognized. It is precisely the formal aspect of art 
music, its longer-term structure, that musical 
analysis is concerned with Analyus will have a 
less important role to play in music, such as 
popula music, where that is not a concern. That 
is not to say it has no role at all, as van der 
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Merwe’s work has shown. But discussion of these 
central issues unfortunately finds little place in 
Interpreting Popular Music. 


ANDY HAMILTON 
Durham University 


Cunning Pasmges: New Historicism, Culture 
Materialism and Marxism in the Contemporary 
Literary Debate. By JEREMY HAWTHORN. Edward 
Arnok. 1996. pp 145. Pbk, £12.99 

DESPITE THE apparent demise of Marxism in the 

past fifteen years, and the proclamations by 

various apologists for capitalism that history 
has ended, the problems of histoncity and the 
representation of history to which Manusm has 

to be a thorn in the flesh of the powers that be m 

Western capitalist society. Within this context 

unfashionableness with his continuing commit- 

ment to Marxism as an explanatory theory for 
historical processes. He has attempted an 
ambitious analysis of the value and contribution 
of ‘historicist’ ways of reading, ‘those which are 
committed to the belief that literary works are 
most frurtfully read in the illuminating contexts 
of the historical forces which contnbuted to their 
birth and the histoncally conditioned, and 
changing, circumstances of their subsequent life’. 

New Historicism and Cultural Matenalism, 

which have made such an impact ın the ‘turn to 

history’ ın contemporary theory, are thus the 
principal focus of a book which seeks to 
interrogate historical productions and the 
productions of history 

The book is divided into two sechons: Part 

One deals with the discourse of ‘theory’, focusing 

first on formalist theories of reading the 

‘challenge of textualism’ and then proceeding to 

analyse contextualist theories, while Part Two 

offers a series of interesting case studies in which 

Hawthorn attempts to demonstrate the strengths 

of contextualist theones of reading. Part One 

offers a series of investigations into the theones of 
poststructuralists like Foucault, Lyotard, Derrida, 
and Hayden White, whom Hawthorn perceives 
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as advocating ‘that human thought and language 
are cut off from direct apprehension of an 
extralinguistic reality’. Contrary to the positon 
that reading as interpretation is merely a form of 
convention of the text, Hawthom wishes to 
establish his position that ‘to read 1s to interpret, 
and to interpret is to engage in a process by which 
dialectical encounter between reader and text in a 
context or a set of interlocking contexts’. Not 
surprisingly, therefore, Hawthorn is very sceptical 
about the politics of poststructuralist and relatrvist 
critical theories and what he perceives to be the 
potentially reactionary paths opened by strongly 
textualist notions of history 

Nevertheless, Hawthorn ıs not simply 
dismissive of these positions: he engages in a 
lively and pertinent way with the ideas and 
concepts of the major poststructuralist figures 
who have commented on history. He has a very 
clear section on Foucault’s concept of discourse 
and his largety equivocal relation to structuralism 
and formalism, whilst recognizing Foucault’s 
distance from Manosm has made him more 
amenable to American New Historicists than 
British cultural materialists. He has a rigorous 
section on Hayden White’s problematic notion of 
history as text, which, although forcing literary 
critics to think more carefully about the problems 
of recapturing the past, has nevertheless allowed a 
relativism into the narration of history, which has 
itself opened a royal road to an unethical history, 
and must be rejected “because it lies by omission’. 

Despite such caveats, Hawthorn is willing 
to concede that although the recent turn to 
history is a reaction against such textualist 
outside the text which produces and responds to 
it, it also owes a debt to textualism ‘inasmuch as it 
draws on textusalist ideas to explore the mult- 
faceted life of the text in history’. Turning to the 
contextual approach to literary texts, Hawthorn 
argues that despite a text’s independence m space 
and ume, it nonetheless relies upon ‘certain 
umbilical connections to the extratextual world’, 
be they generic, linguistic, institutional, social and 
cultural, ideological, or aesthetic. Yet Hawthom's 
belief that a contextualist approach provides 
‘better (more accurate, more all-embracing) 
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interpretations’ of texts is not designed to 
smuggle ın a new unified ‘world picture’ 
approach to history ‘History’ 1s rejected in favour 
of ‘histories’, whilst the homogeneous and stable 
is replaced by conflicts, tensions, and fissures 
The subsections of the chapter on ‘Contexts’ 
chart the trajectory of historical criticism from the 
monolithic and essentialist contextualism of the 
approach to history as ‘background’ to a text, to 
the more pluralist perspective of history as a 
performative dimension of the text itself Hence, 
subsections are structured as a journey ‘From . 
to...'’, the ultmate destination of which 1s 
Hawthorn’s position as a ‘dialectical historicist’, as 
someone who investigates the ‘interaction 
between our own historically situated selves and 
the art of the past; [who takes] full measure of the 
fact that as we read the literature of the past and 
the past in literature, we are also read by 
literature’. 

Having established the theoretical ground 
rules, so to speak, Part Two of the book, 
‘Interrogation’, entails a series of interesting case 
studies, which seek to explicate theory through 
textual reading. This places the book within the 
Edward Arnold Interropating Texts series edited 
by Lynne Pearce and Patncia Waugh, with the 
series’ um of ‘volumes that will summanzre, 
contextualize and interrogate the key debates 
informing contemporary literary theory and, 
most importantly, assess and demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the different approaches in the 
reading of literary texts’. To this end, Hawthorn 
scrutinixes the literature of the Titenkc disaster, 
investigating such representations as Hardy’s 
‘Convergence of the Twain’, Noel Coward's 
Cavalcade, Geoffrey HilPs ‘Ode on the Loss of the 
“Titanic”’, Enzensberger’s “The Sinking of the 
Titanic’, and a host of other writers who have 
sought to explore the cultural and mythical 
significance of the ship’s loss. Hawthorn studies 
the different ideological emplotments of the 
faultlines running through British and American 
society during the past 85 years, arguing that the 
differences in these productons are the 
consequence of differently disguised and 
transformed social, cultural, and contextual vested 
interests. Although offering some interesting 


analyses, this chapter on the Titans disaster is not 
as succinct and precise in its aim to develop 
textual enactments of the theoretical arguments m 
Part One as the succeeding sections which 
explore Auden’s ‘Spain’, Keats’ ‘Ode to Autumn’, 
Conrad’s Nostromo, Woolf’s Between the Acts, and 
James’ Tum of the Screw. These chapters offer a 
wide range of readings in which the ‘cunning 
passages’ of history are treated, represented, and 
produced in textual form, and the problems of 
historiography—of how and why we write 
history—are dealt with by novelists and poets 
alike. In each case, distinguishing between history 
as ‘what happened’ and history as ‘an attempt to 
recount what happened’, Hawthorn is at pains to 
try and demonstrate that history is not something 
that remaims inertly in the past, but neither ıs it 
something that ıs solely textual in form. 

This is not an earth-shattering book of 
complex new historical approaches to literary 
texts. Rather, from a somewhat traditional albeit 
not unwelcome cultural matenalist Marast 
position, it argues solidly for a criticism which is 
committed and hrstoncal in its perspective In its 
straightforwardness and clarity, this book ıs a 
valuable text for undergraduate students wishing 
to understand the various positions within the 
formalist—histonast debate. It is also a useful 
book for readers wishing to see how theory and 
text can interact, rather than remaining on parallel 
but uomeecting lines. For Hawthorn percerves the 
strength of literary representations of history to 
lie in them ability to galvanize people out of a 
passive, spectatorial attitude to life, ‘to remind us 
of our own histoncity, our own interactive 
involvement in a world of ceaseless change’. In 
response to textualism, Hawthorn urges a critical 
response which explores and understands texts as 
‘complex sites and records of human engagement 
with history, as well as a means whereby thus 
engagement can be refined and extended’. Texts 
are always performing and enacting a theoretical 
position, whilst theory is always offering a 
practical position from which to act 


TIM WOODS 
Univemty of Wales, Aberystwyth 
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The Aesthetic Attitude. By DAVID E W FENNER. 

Humanities Press. 1996 pp. 134. $39.95 
I SUPPOSE that just about every lover of art and 
beauty wants to draw some kind of fairly strong 
distnction between the heightened nature of 
aesthetic experience and the ordinarmess of its 
‘everyday’ counterpart—even such an anti- 
aesthete as Dewey and maybe even Dickie after 
his own fashion, although David Fenner does 
speculate provocatively (pp. 68 and 99) that 
Dichie’s celebrated denial of a spectal aesthetic 
mode of perception might simply betray his 
aesthetic insensitivity! Be that as it may, the main 
thesis of this book 1s that aesthetic attitude theory, 
Dewey's and Dickie’s bhe notre, still offers us, after 
two and a half centumes of refinement, probably 
the best way of explaming that remarkable 
perceptual gear-shift that takes place when eg 
Van Gogh looks at a humble domestic chair or 
Duchamp liberates a ‘readymade’ from its routine 
functions 

What, then, 1s the ‘aesthetic attitude’ according 
to Fenner? After tracing its course from its 
Empmnicist roots in the eighteenth-century British 
“Taste Theorists’ such as Shaftsbury, Hutchinson, 
and Addison through the German contemphtve 
tradition of Kant and Schopenhauer to twentieth 
century advocates such as Bullough, Stolnitz, and 
Aldrich (but, unbelievably, no mention of Frank 
Sibley), we learn that although its exponents do 
not always agree, especially over the relative 
weighting given to the objective pole of 
dismterestedness and the subjective pole of the 
spectator’s own perceptual experience, what all 
‘Mainstream’ verstons of the theory have in 
common 1s commitment to a two-stage process 
consisting of. (i) the voluntary adoption of an 
attitude whose aim is ‘to make the spectator 
receptive to the having of an aesthetic experience’ 
(p. 3) and (ii) the aesthetic expernence proper 
which 1s signalled by the ‘ordinary object in the 
world’ being transformed into an aesthetic object 
which ıs a powerful source of pleasure Penner 
also claims (p. 125) that (1) is a suffident condition 
for (ii) which, taken in conjunction with his clam 
that it is of the essence of the aesthetic attitude 
that ıt can be turned off and on at will (see eg. 
P. 99), leads to the quite amazing conclusion that: 
‘m a plethora of cases . . . one may tum on and off 
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her aesthetic experiences quite easily’ (p. 25). 
Would that this were true for then, as Ray Elliott 
once remarked, we would all be walking around 
hike angels in a permanent state of aesthetic grace! 
Alas tt is not, for although a voluntary element 1s 
obviously present when I choose to go to the 
cinema or pick up a book of poetry, what most art 
lovers know is that where it really matters, those 
heightened moments of aesthetic perception at 
which we um are frequently as unpredictable 
with regard to their non-arnval as their armval. 
Thus, quite often, we may concentrate our 
educated attention upon the work until we are 
blue in the face and nothing happens—rather like 
trying to will oneself to sleep when one has 
insomnia, while at other times such moments 
may come when we least expect them and take 
our breath away. I find Fenner’s claim that in the 
on and off at will no more convincing than 
Dickie’s that close attention to the object will 
suffice. How much nearer the mark is 
Schopenhauer when he says that. ‘Everyone. . 
who contemplates the work of art. . . has to stand 
before a picture 2s before a prince, awaiting to see 
whether it will speak and what rt will say to them’. 
Surpnsingly, Fenner does concede that there are 
cases of beauty simply ‘stnlang us’ (p. 108), and 
although he regards these (mistakenly in my 
view) as relatively rare compared with our volun- 
tary acts of aesthetic perception, they nonetheless 
force him to concede that insofar as he insists on 
taking voluntariness to be a mecestary condition for 
the aesthetic attitude, then the aesthetic atotude 
itself cannot be regarded as a meretary condition 
for aesthetic experience—a rather disabling 
conclusion, one would have thought, for a book 
dedicated to establishing its credentials, particu- 
larly uf the point above is also accepted that he has 
failed to establish that its adoption is a sufficient 
condition for aesthetic experience to happen 
Perhaps one of the main reasons why Fenner 
wants to hold onto voluntariness in accounting 
for the aesthetic attitude—apart, that is, from 
holding it up as a talsman against ‘determmism 
and deconstruction’ (p 128)}—is to keep ıt in lme 
with his own free-market ‘investment’ version of 
the theory which lays it down as a sufficient 
condition for aesthetic experience to occur that 
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we: ‘adopt the attitude of expectation of a return on 
the investrnent of attention paid trio the obpect or event 
under consideration This return takes the form 
of pleasure’ (p. 112). What can ont say about such 
a jarmng Benthamite formulation, despite 
Fenner’s attempt to ameliorate it with a further 
J. S. Mull-type distinction between ‘immediate 
pleasure’ and a cognitive ‘second order’ vanety 
when faced with works that make challenging 
demands upon us? Fenner 1s quite explicit that it 
is ‘pleasure’ and not ‘aesthetic expenence’ that is 
‘a good ın itself’, and it is this that gives aesthetic 
expernence its value and motivates us (p. 121). 
When set against the aesthenc attitude’s 
traditional assoqatons with deontological value 
and self-effacing disinterest before the object, 
this formulation reads more luke a caricature of 
the calculating art collector than a senous 
modification of the tradition. 

Hoping that Shaftsbury, Kant, and Schopen- 
hauer are not turning over too much m their 
graves at the way Fenner has ted to hyyack their 
best efforts, let me tum now to what I found to be 
the most interesting facet of aesthetic attitude 
theory to emerge from Fenner’s book—the great 
sensitivity of most of tts adherents to the equally 
imperious demands of both the personal and the 
objective side of aesthetic experience Here the 
tone seems to have been set by Shafisbury, whose 
concern with the cultrvaton of ‘disinterestedness’ 
as an antidote to Hobbes’ extreme ethical 
relativism was matched by his emphasis on the 
dependency of aesthetic qualities upon our 
personally exercising what he called moral sense 
‘an inward eye that grasps harmony ın aesthetics 
(p 30) I would myself have thought that it was 
this aspect of 2esthetic attitude theory, as 
exetuplified most famously in Kant’s ‘regulative’ 
ideal of the ‘subjective universality’ of taste, that 
constituted the tradition’s most important 
contribution to aesthetics—although Fenner, true 
to bis Utilitarian colours, ıs unbelievably 
dismissrve of what he sees as Kant’s elevaton of 
‘the contemplative mage’ over the physical object 
(pp. 47-48). 

His own very Empiricist view on this is 
that in order to avoid the pitfalls of what he 
calls ‘objective realism’—which makes aesthetic 
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disagreement mnexplicable—and ‘subjective real- 
ism’—which sees us as simply imposing our 
personal viewpoint onto the object—we should 
adopt a ‘Lockean-relatonal realist? account 
whereby the object’s aesthetic properties ‘are 
hidden unt! the aesthetic atutude is adopted .. 
the object 1s then seen to possess the aesthetic 
properties which are supervenient on both its base 
properties and the attention of the agent’ (p. 73). I 
would say myself that this was playing it pretty 
safe insofar as all perception, even of the most 
objectrve kind, must surely be mediated by our 
conceptual grasp of what we are attending 
to—e g. think of a patent and a surgeon both 
looking at the same X-ray However, this is not 
how Fenner sees it since, as an apparently 
unreconstructed Lockean, he takes a realist view 
of the objects’ ‘base properties’ (Lockean ‘pnmary 
qualities’). No one’, he says, ‘except perhaps the 
staunchest idealist, denies the extramental 
existence of the base properties’ (p 16), which are 
scen to provide a ‘stable base’ for the supervenient 
‘first order’ aesthetic properties (FOAs) such as 
‘elegance’ and ‘grace’. This is followed by an 
ingenious attempt to reconcile ‘relational realism’ 
with cultural divergence by drawing a distinction 
between (1) the FOAs whose identficabon with 
the base properties is supposed to be a type one, 
which means that ‘they can be identified in a 
realist way’ (p 19); amd (1i) ‘second order’ aes- 
thetic value properties (SOAs) which, although 
supervenient on FOAs in the sense of being tokens 
of them, lack realist status insofar as they are 
dependent on personal and cultural factors. The 
first objection to this formulaton 1s that Fenner’s 
FOAs are as often as not just as culture-laden as 
his SOAs (e.g. a minor interval may sound sad m 
Western tonality and quite cheerful in Indian 
rege) More importantly, however, in going for a 
hard-line token identity between the object’s base 
properties and POAs—as when he says that 
‘anytime she were to see lines and shapes in the 
same proportions and relationships as she sees in 
this picture, she would call the picture balanced’ 
(p. 18}—Fenner seems oblivious to the con- 
sequence that this can go nowhere interesting 
because it could only happen if she were looking at the 
identical picture! Since FPenner’s formulaton 
therefore can do no more than isolate the single 
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case, ıt cannot function ın the required sense of 
yielding POA types (i.e. where FOAs become 
typically associated with base properties in a 
realist manner—as when gracefulness 1s seen to 
arse invariantly from certain curves or melodic 
lines). What he really needs here of course ws 
Frank Sibley’s account of negative aesthetic 
conditons from his celebrated paper, “Aesthetic 
Concepts’, but unfortunately Sibley is nowhere m 
sight. 

Finally, what of Fenner’s concern (in which he 
finds common ground with Dickie) to reject any 
a priori limitations on what ‘can count as an 
aesthetic object? Well, I suppose that if one can 
steel oneself to dissected cows, body mutilation, 
super-realist horror films, and the like then one 
ought in principle to support this positon. It 
suffers nonetheless, as does so much aesthetic 
theory, from its slack use of ‘aesthetic’ as an 
umbrella for both our delight in perceptual form 
and our interest in art. However, while these often 
overlap, most notably in the case of pure 
instrumental music and abstract painting, they are 
by no means the same and Fenner would have 
done well here to heed Kant’s crucial distinction 
between the ‘free beauty’ of nature and the 
‘dependent beauty’ of art-—'dependent’ because in 
art perceptual delight is invariably med up with 
so many other interests, such as ethical, polincal, 
and religtous ones. 

Although I find Fenner’s book uneven, it 
nonetheless addresses important issues in a 
rigorous and provocative way, showing that there 
is still plenty of life left in the aesthetic attitude 
tradition despite its critics. I liked his pithy 
comment on Dickie that ‘it ıs a matter of great 
contention to suggest (as does Dickie) that all 
properties in the world function as secondary 
qualines. What separates off aesthetic viewing 
from ordinary viewing 1s not merely the purpose 
taken in attendance but the relational and 
supervenient ... character of aesthetic properties.’ 
This seems to me as succinct a summary as any 
of what makes aesthetic attitude theonzng 
distinctive and on the whole I find ıt more ın tume 
with my own expenence than Dickie’s alternative. 


NICK McADOO 
Open University 
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Painting end the Journal of Engene Delacroix. By 
MICHELE HANNOOSH. Princeton U.P. 1995 pp. 
221, 54 b. & w. ills £3000, 

T RBOPEN m my memory a book ın which many 
chapters are already closed, and I find delightful 
moments ın it’, wrote Delacroix in December 
1856 The delightful moments prompted by 
revisiting the pages of his own Jounal were to 
prove of enormous benefit to the painter. dipping 
into past volumes (and recording doing so ın hter 
entries), he emerges as vulnerable, often breath- 
takingly honest, a diarist whose self-scrutny 
was courageously left for postenty to read, judge, 
and quarry through for revealing aperçus of hus life 
and work. 

Literary history abounds in magnificent dianes, 
but ıt was only among the Romantics that dianes 
of fine artsts achieved the status of major 
biographical documents Delacroix’s Journa! 1s not 
like other diaries. In tone it follows Rousscau’s 
Confessions, a literary model which Delacroix 
himself acknowledges; in entirety, ıt spans some 
forty years, so that the focus and direction of 
opinion change with the artist’s maturity. The 
opening passage of 1822 even reads like a 
confession The first page, so often reproduced in 
shortened published versions, is as visually 
provocative as the entry itself the blobby, thickly 
blotted date and more sparsely inked first line 
suggest that there may have been a long-ish pause 
between the two. The image of the young 
Delacroix sitting before the blank page, sucking 
his pen or even, possibly, trying out a draft or two 
before diving into the rhetoncal and highly 
charged first entry, with its nicely crossed ‘t’s 
and dotted ‘rs, oozes with the self-righteous 
earnestness of a student’s composition. But the air 
of self-chastisement, so noticeable in the youthful 
period of writing, dissipates among the more 
complex pages of Delacrom’s later years. 

Written during the period of high Roman- 
ticism m Paris, the consttutional monarchy of 
Louis-Philippe, the Second Republic, and the 
Second Empire, the Journal might just as well 
have been kept on a desert island for all that the 
reader learns about the age in which the wnter 
lived. There are a few glimpses of revolutionary 
Paris and descriptions of visits to theatres, 
exhibitions, and parties, but on the whole 
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Delacrom is chiefly concerned with what is going 
on inside his own skull Like an urban Robinson 
Crusoe he isolates himself within his studio, 
shored up with books and texts, and mterrupted 
by vists from a few privileged frends His most 
endunng companions often appear to be the 
elevated subjects he will portray ın pictures: Ovid 
in exile, Orpheus, Faust Medea. Tragic and 
misunderstood, these heroes and heromes of 
history and literature haunt both Joumal and 
paintung While the artist's magnificent pictures 
endure as masterpieces that inspired so many 
of the Post-umpressionists, his writing offered 
posterity a personal demonstration of the genius 
in action. Or, in the case of Delacrom, sustained 
inaction. Apart from one or two journeys to 
England, Morocco, and Spain, he rarely travels, 
he never marnes and laments his idleness as well 
as his loneliness, but flees the distractions of the 
outside world 

The switching of style and content and the 
references to favounte texts often make these 
personal records and reflections seem more like a 
commonplace book than a journal. At best it 1s a 
documenting of thoughts rather than deeds 
But, as Michele Hannoosh points out, the 
fragmentation and freedom of the style probably 
prepared the writer for the literary undertaking 
which preoccupied him for years, his Dictionnaire 
des Beaux-Arts, and the analysis of the Dictionnaire 
takes up a large part of this new commentary on 
the Joumal One of Professor Hannoosh’s best 
conclusions emerges from her sdenuficahon of 
dictionary entries as Delacrom’s perception of the 
true literary equivalent to painting. Discurstve 
and, at times, experimental, the Journal too shares 
a similar contraction of feeling and information. 
peculiarly French aesthetic propensities and 
bitterty took usue with his friend, Chenavard, 
who argued that abstract ideas were the sole 
preserve of language Regarding words as a 
superior medium for the metaphysical was 
antipathetic to Delacroix’s convicton that all the 
arts communicated through means other than 
speech or wnting, and he compared great 
paintings to great symphonies because of their 
passionate instantaneity. The most illuminaung 
chapter of Professor Hannoosh’s commentary, 
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‘On the Boundanes of the Arts’, examines this 
primal urge of artistic creation, seen by Delacroix 
as a universal language, spilling over into media 
other than painung. 

It is somewhat dizappomting that the arust’s 
conversations with Chopin are not examined 
here. Delacrom recorded his exchanges with the 
composer about the technicalines of musical 
composition in a way that often seems analapous 
to painting techniques. These entries meant 
much to the artist who, in later years, returned 
to them as points of moral and aesthetic 
reference Another disappointment concerns the 
Ulustrahons. while Professor Hannoosh devotes 
much space to Delacrom’s defence of his posrtion 
as a colounst, the illustrations consist of dim 
black-and-white photographs, a publisher’s 
economy particularly unfortunate m the repro- 
ductions of the Palais Bourbon decorations. 

However, the central issue of this book 
descnbes how the Journal operates as a document, 
tracking the evolution of Delacrorm’s art, and 
Professor Hannoosh’s scrupulous analysis of 
entries dealing specifically with painting and 
aesthenc theory 1s especially enlightening. The 
author’s new translations of key passages and 
Close reading of Delacroi’s rhetorical language 
and archaic syntax elucidate the polished 
sentences of the work Throughout the pages of 
his prolific record Delacroix juggled with literary 
forms, a fascination for language which derived 
from his early ambitions to be a wnter rather than 
a painter. Nevertheless, the assumption that an 
artist’s diary must automatically shed light on the 
methods and practice of the main profession can 
sometimes be a misleading one. 

Unlike other nineteenth-century artist—drarists, 
such as Joseph Farington and Benjamim Robert - 
Haydon, Delacrom 1s not a chronicler of his age 
or its art In the context of elaborate writing even 
his own paintings become subordinate to an 
overpowering fascination with expression and the 
elusive nature of the idea The translation of tdea 
into paint exhausted Delacrom by its practical 
difficulty and he was to dwell on the camaraderie 
of those among his contemporanes who, like 
Daumier, for example, were known to find the 
completion of pictures especially hard. The large 
number of private sketches discovered in the 
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studio after Delacrom’s death offer a more 
immediate testimony to the evolution of 
paintings and the origimality of techniques. 
Here, among such well-known morsels as the 
drawing of a New Year's Eve party, a bleak 
comer of Delacrom’s own studio with its bare 
wall or the sepia study of the exquisite and 
half-nude Marie Kellergts in a naughty pose at the 
piano, the artist's true personality emerges and the 
exclustve hfe of the genrus assumes a more vivid 
mtimacy. 

The Journal, by companson, is graver, duller, 
and, oddly, selfconscous in tone. Existing as an 
autonomous entity, a well-rehearsed senes of 
opinions, it displays a process of cerebration 
rather than a work-book of statements of intent 
which even present-day art students are still 
encouraged to keep as evidence of their aesthetic 
development. Delacroix descnbed it as ‘little 
trifles, written on the wing, all that I have left of 
my lrfe as it goes by . . ’, but his Jowai 1s far more 
than that Towards the end of bus life, when he 
was clearly ammious to see it in print, he seems to 
have been aware of his own artistic significance 
for the development of nineteenth-century 
pamtmg. Given the eminence of his status and the 
complexity of his writing, ıt is encouraging that 
Professor Hannoosh 1s already preparing a new 
translation of this influential masterpiece 

The two existing English translations are so 
curtailed as to distort Delacroiws writing and 
theoretical umportance. Certain sections of the 
Journal, such as bis obsession with lists, bis 
profound and pathetic hypochondria, and his 
edited out. Despite the recently advertised 
translation by Lucy Norton by the Folio Society 
entitled Minter of Passion, there is something 
very bland about these condensed versions 
of Delacrom’s monumental text. Professor 
Hannoosh’s new translations and the promise of a 
new complete edition will perhaps give English 
readers a more three-dimensional view of this 
strange man whose pamting and wnting seem to 
be inextricably limked 


SARAH SYMMONS 
University of Essex 
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Origns of Narrative. By STEPHEN PRICKETT. 

Cambridge U.P. 1996. pp 288. £35.00. 
STEPHEN PRICKETT specializes in the relationship 
between the Bible and Literary Theory. Many 
theologians do this, but Prickctt is unusual, bemg 
Professor of English at Glasgow University. 
Recerving great acclaim for Words and The Word in 
1986, he now discusses the extent to which 
Romantic thought owed its ethos to Biblical 
Narrative This 1s not a study of the Bible per se, 
rather 2 demonstration of how it became a literary 
metatype, as an increasingly self-aware culture 
appropniated ıt. 

Prickett begins by interpreting the story of 
Jacob’s theft of Esau’s birthright (Genesis 27) as 
indicatrve of the appropriation of a tradition. Just 
as Jacob appropriated Esau’s nghts as elder son 
(by selling him his soup), the Romantcs 
‘historicured the Bible, and transformed ıt from 
divine revelation into a cultural and aestheuc 
artifact’ (p. 13) This is Prnckett’s main thesis, 
which he defends admirably, also covering the 
implications of this subtle but distinctive change. 

The first stage was the translation of the Buble 
into the vernacular. Translation 1s a form of 
appropriation, and the early translators who 
incurred the wrath of religious and temporal 
authorities probably knew this. While a text 
remained in a language not understood by the 
people, its interpretation, distribution, and 
influence could be directed. But with the advent 
of translation and printing, mdrviduals became 
capable of ‘owning’ the Bible, in more senses than 
one. Yet, for Europeans, the Buble has always been 
a translated, foreign book The history of the 
Bible as literature is therefore a history of 
appropnation—Chnistians appropnated Jewish 
texts, and Protestants rewrote Catholic ones. Still 
today, new translations are being made, cach with 
one eye on the market and another on the orginal 
language, but forever glancing behind at ways in 
which particular phrases have been rendered by 
earlier generations 

The great translations affected the Lnguagres 
into which they were mterpolated. Luther’s Buble 
recreated German, just as the translation of the 


Septuagint recreated Greek. In English, the 
Authonzed Version of the Bible ıs seen as equal 


only to Shakespeare in forming our national 
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language and identity. Hence, any butcher knows 
what a ‘fatted calf? 1s (p. 68). 

The seeds of a paradigm shift nestle in the 
history of the Bible While popular piety declined, 
the prestige of the Bible as a work of literature 
increased, as new theones concerning how it 
should be read evolved. And somewhere along 
the line—sometime in the eighteenth century 
unidentifiable by Prickett—there occurred a 
‘momentous sea-change in reading that per- 
manently altered the way in which book, 
whether sacred or secular, were understood and 
interpreted’ (p 107). 

With this came the possibility of the novel. 
Fielding, in Tom Jones, adopts the stance of a 
Calvanistic Deity, who determines every action 
and consequence Laurence Sterne, author of 
Tristram Shandy, was a renowned preacher, all too 
familar not only with the theology of 
omnipotence and omnipresence, but with the 
tendency to convert Biblical narratves into 
dialogue and description that was both novel and 
novelistic. Close on came the encouragement and 
permission to read other texts in this way, creating 
a milieu in which the Bible and novels could 
appeal to, and consciously refer to, emotional 
states But as Prickett puts it ‘It is hard to say if 
this is an example of the Bible influencing Sterne, 
however, or of Sterne rewritng the Bible.’ 
(p. 126). Jane Austen, daughter of a clergyman, 
grew up with this blend, and Prickett devotes 
some attention to the thoroughly Biblical world 
in which her novels are cast. Austen did not revert 
to a dying style, but appropriated the traditional, 
polysemous frame- work of interpretation such 
that we are hardly aware of it. Other, later authors, 
notably Thomas Mann, have continued to do 
this. 

Meanwhile, humanity was ditching established 
religion. Individualistic, polyphonous reading and 
praying was replacing the communality of fuath 
and interpretation. Everybody could read the 
Bible for themselves (though few would read ıt, 
as Bonhodffer later exhorted, ‘against themselves’). 
Novels are meant to be read as insights into 
individual character and moral consciousness For 
critics like Chateaubriand, this shift in reading 
was a ‘necessary and inevitable outcome of a 
Christian and biblical civilization’ (p 175) 
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Prickett goes on to discuss the Bible as 
meta-type, quoting Novalis "The history of every 
man is intended to be a Bible; will be a Bible... A 
Bible 1s the highest task of authorship’ (p. 183). 
Schlegel, one-time flatmate of Schleiermacher’s, 
fuses religion and art with the notion that the 
Bible 1s the ultimate anthology, of poetry, 
philosophy, mythology, and the novel. Our 
self-understanding is instantly reshaped in 
response to it. It is not only unique, but contains 
Its own, integral, critical theory 

For Schleiermacher, all sense expenence 1s 
new ways of interpreting the Bible. Thus the view 
that ‘it ıs only through self-consciously sexual 
love that the Fall is to be reversed and humanity 
restored to its proper relationshrp with nature’ 
(p. 235) ts a popular Romantic perspective, both 
in Schleiermacher’s theology and in the writings 
of Newman and Kingsley. These three are as 
diverse a trio as could be umagined, but they each 
discovered something of agape in eros. 

Thomas Mann, with whom Prickett concludes, 
succumbed to the same ironic paradox that has 
been his theme. While Mann cnticized a Nazi 
regime proud of its ‘Germanness’, he affirmed 
and appropriated German literary heritage for 
himself, even claiming that he was German 
culture. ‘Part of Thomas’ acute distaste for Hitler 

stemmed from the fact that superficially they 
drew on very similar German aesthetic traditions 
to himself’ (p. 249) Both identified with 
Schopenhauer, Wagner, and Nietzsche, whose 
tradition is essentially Chnstian, whether or not 
Its teachings are believed. Consequently, Mann 
encountered this dilemma typical of the post- 
modern condrtion—a dilemma which propagates 
irony. 

That the notion of reading the Bible as 2 kind 
of novel ıs no older than the eighteenth-century 
novel itself ıs a challenging and persuasive one 
The fascinating second level question which 
Prickett discusses, concerning the relationship 
between Romantic aesthetic theory and Biblical 
mter- pretation, is one that requires careful and 
sensitive unpacking Prickett does this, and so, 
once again, his work is to be commended to 
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anyone conversant in Biblical, aesthetic, or 
literary theory 

GORDON J. GILES 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Cambridge 


Outing Goethe and Hts Age. Edited by ALICE A 
KUZNIAR Stanford U.P 1996 pp x + 297. Pbk, 
£12.95. 

This volume has its ongins m 2 session of four 

speakers at the MLA Conference in 1992. Seven 

further contnbutors have been found for Outing 

Goethe and His Age, whose editor, Alice A. Kuzniar, 

also provides an introduction to the collection of 

papers-cum-essays. The central purpose of the 
contnbutors is to show that ‘homosexuality forms 

a division around which eighteenth- and 

early-nmeteenth-century culture organizes itself? 

(p. 3). Yet Kuzmiar is keen to stress that the 

contnbutors ‘do not pretend to benefit from— 

and here I’m being tronic—belonging to a later, 
more enlightened culture that would presume to 

know what homosexuality really is’ (pp. 3—4). 

As a result, Kuzniar declares ‘terminological or 

taxonomic correctness’ to be ‘a mayor concern of 

this volume’ (p. 4). Whether the writers—all from 

North Amencan universities, except for an 

academic from Ejichstatt (Germany)—succeed in 

advancing the history of sexuality beyond 

Foucault, or whether their contnbutions are no 

more than an exercise in the application of his 

and other postmodernist (particularly Lacanen) 
perspectives, remains questionable. 

The volume opens with two papers by Simon 
Richter. ‘Winckelmann’s Progeny: Homosocial 
Networking in the Eighteenth Century’ makes 
apparent ‘the contours of an explicitly homosocial 
and homoerotic Goethezeit’ (p 34). And ‘Wieland 
and the Homoerotics of Reading’ offers a reading 
of the ‘Age of Homosocial Priendship and 
Cultural Production’ (a k.a the Age of Enlighten- 
ment) which is, in his own words, ‘like the 
breast’, tracing ‘the line of a prodigious arc that 
connects Wieland and his (male) readers by 
means of the proffered breast’. Yet what, as 
Richter says, ‘enhances and complicates the 
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picture is that the mediating breast itself turns out 
to be phallic’ (p. 47). Stephan K. Schindler's 
‘“Homosoctal Necrophilia. The Making of Man in 
Jung—Stilling’s Idyllic Patnarchy’ detects in the 
autobiography of the pietstic schoolmaster 
tumed professor of economics not just the 
absence of ‘the entire field of an imaginary that 
resists the fathers’ inscription’ (p. 71) but the 
‘glorification of a homosocial, antifeminine 
family’ (p. 76). Roman Graf’s The Homosexual, 
the Prostitute, and the Castrato’ surveys the 
writings of J M. R Leng, described as ‘unique 
among eighteenth-century German authors in 
viewing sex as a primary driving force of the 
human condition’ (pp. 77-78), for evidence of a 
performance of heterosexuality that ‘leaves gaps 
and silences for the initiated to unlock the door to 
the closet of homosexuality’ (p. 93). 

Four essays concentrate on Goethe. First, ‘In 
and Agamst Nature’ investigates Goethe’s attitude 
towards homosexuality from the early poem 
‘Ganymede’, via Faust and Wilhelm Meister, to the 
late West-Ostlicher Diwan. Robert D. Tobin Imks 
Goethe’s view on pederasty to the supplementary 
logic of the Derridean pharmakon, and he 
concludes by pointing to ‘the textual nature of 
sexuality in general’ (p. 110) Second, Susan E. 
Gustafson’s examination of ‘Male Desire in 
Goethe’s Gotz von Berlichingen’ argues that, in 
Lacanian terms, this play ‘implies that the 
subject enters language through the ulusory 
fantasy of and identfication with a perfect, 
imitable male/paternal imago’ (p. 118). Third, 
W. Daniel Wilson examines issues of politics, 
sexuality, and gender in one of Goethe's phys, 
Egmont. Finally, Laurence A. Rickels’s provocative 
‘Psy Fi Exploratons of Out Space: On Werther’s 
Special Effects’ draws on Eissler’s Preudian 
biography of Goethe and Klaus Theweleit’s study 
of sexual fantasy in Fasast iconography, amonst 
others, to discuss a wide variety of topics from 
masturbation to mass psychology. 

There ts a turn towards Romantcism in 
Martha Helfer’s discussion of Friedrich Schlege!’s 
Lucinde—a work which, it is chimed, ‘propounds 
a graphically explicit, aesthetic theory of a male 
sexuality mfused with homoeroticism’ (p. 177). 
According to Helfer, same-sex desire as an 
expression of Romantic reflexivity 1s related to 
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artistic production. So ‘sexuality’ is equated to 
‘textuality’ again In the book’s most stimulating 
contribution, enttled ‘The “Third Sex” in an Age 
of Difference: Androgyny and Homosexnality in 
Winckelmann, Fnednch Schlegel, and Klest’, 
Catriona MacLeod idennfies a shift that occurs 
in the late eighteenth century from the (homo) 
erotic and genuinely polymorphous ideal of 
androgyny proposed by Wmckelmann to a model 
grounded ın heterosexual complementanty, 
drained of sexuality, and central to the aesthetic 
programme of Wilhelm von Humboldt, Schiller, 
Goethe, and others. And in tts most satisfying, 
entitled ‘Fnendship and Gender: The Aesthetic 
Construction of Subjectivity in Kleist’, Joachim 
Pfeiffer undertakes a survey of homoerotcism in 
Kleist’s texts. According to the editor's 
introduction, Kuxmar had great difficulty locating 
scholars prepared to wnte on lesbianism in the 
Age of Goethe; but Susanne T. Kord’s essay 
examines the correspondence of (amongst others) 
Luise Gottsched and Caroline Pichler with their 
female friends. Kord concludes by explaining ‘our 
insufficient knowledge of women’s wnting’ in 
terms of ‘our ck of mterest in the homoerotic 
relationships that inspired and produced much 
literature by women’ (p. 249) 

So are this book’s contents terminologically 
or merely politcally correct? This question 
mark hangs over the entire volume. Arguably, 
the classical Goethe's atntudes to homoeroticism 
are perhaps best summarized in one of his 
Venetian Epigrams: ‘Well, I might have loved 
boys too; but girls are what I prefer. If I tire of one 
as a girl, I can still use her as a boy’ (tr. Luke) 
This is not cited in Outing Goethe, but a more 
serious omission 1s the way in which the 
reception of cultural antiquity which informed 
Goethe’s and his contemporaries’ views on sex 
and 2esthetics is largely ignored Nor is there an 
index. Moreover, for a collection of essays about 
desire and sexuality, the volume as a whole 
displays little evidence of passion, be it erotic or 
intellectual 


PAUL BISHOP 
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Stylistics: Rethinking the Artforms after Hegel By 
RICHARD DIEN WINFIELD SUNY. 1996. pp. 141 
$21 95. 

Hegel divides his Aesthetics up into a 

consideration of the ideal of fine art, a discussion 

of the three particular art forms which this ideal 
takes—the symbolic, the classical, and the 
romantic—and a discussion of the indrvidual arts. 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and 
poetry But where do ‘three-dimensional kinetic 
visual arts such as .. silent, non-verbal moving 
holograms’ fit into Hegel’s taxonomy of the 
indrvidual arts? This was never a question that 
unduly concerned me as a reader of Hegrl’s 

Aesthetics, but it is one that pams Richard Dien 

Winfield, who, having demonstrated the 

systematic completeness of Hegel’s division of 

the art forms, concludes his book with a 

painstaking attempt systematically to individuate 

the arts from a single principle. 

One reason, I suppose, that I never wondered 
where silent, non-verbal, moving holograms 
would fit into Hegel’s division of the arts is that, 
since they did not exist unt] well after his death, I 
did not expect Hegel to have anything interesung 
to say about them. Winfield discounts such 
reasoning because it ‘historicizes’ Hegel’s 
aesthetics and neglects their claim to be truly 
systematic. Systematic Aesthetws happens to be the 
tite of Winfield’s previous book (1995, Univer- 
sity Press of Plorida) in which he attempts to 
rehabilitate systematic aesthetics (Hegel) from the 
dilemma of ‘metaphysical’ aesthetics (Plato and 
Aristotle) and ‘transcendental’ aesthetics (Kant 
and Hume) In essence Systematic Aesthetics is a 
kind of cntical reworking of the first part of the 
Lectures on Aesthetics on the ideal of art. Stylistics 
follows Systematic Aesthetics in providing a critical 
commentary on the second part, Hegel’s 
discussion of the art forms. 

Winfield is nght to point out that the tradition 
of aesthetics following Kant and Hume was 
largely preoccupied by questions of ‘taste’ and of 
the fdsernents of objects of beauty, and that Hegel 
casts aesthetics ın a radically different light by 
showing that the grounds of the beautiful lie in 
the works themselves, considered as the product of 
human self-expression. Yet this pomt does not 
justify his cursory and highly uncharitable 
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criticisms of Kant’s formahsm, which supposedly 
reduces the aesthetic ‘to a merely universal 
scaffold, from which everything indrvidual falls 
out as an unaccounted for surd’ (p 4). Arguably 
the categories of the understanding can be 
caricatured as a ‘scaffold’ but not the subjectrve 
universality proper to aesthetic judgement 
Winfield seems to miss or not to address the 
point of Kant’s distinction between reflective and 
determinant judgement: reflectrve judgement 
secks m vain a concept adequate to the unique 
configuration of particular intuitions presented by 
the object. 

Given this somewhat brutal criticism of Kant, 
one might have expected Winfield’s discussion of 
Hegel’s artforms to bring aesthetics, phenomeno- 
logically spealang, back to the works themselves. 
But Winfield is exclusively concerned with 
making a strict methodological distinction 
between the ‘necessary features’ of particular art 
forms and individual arts, and the ‘percerved 
reality of different historical styles’ (p. 8) The 
critical amendments that he introduces are 
designed to save Hegel’s aesthetics from the 
warranted charge of historicism. For Hege! is, in 
Winfield’s eyes, guilty of including ‘cntecal 
interpretations of individual works of art within 
his systematic argument’ (SA p. 67) and thus of 
conflating his systematic and normative theory 
works of art According to Winfield this gives the 
misleading impression that the purely conceptual 
determination of the different art forms depends 
upon a philosophy of history that documents a 
‘necessary sequence of epochs’ in the history of 
art (p. 9). If we jettison the philosophy of history 
and its sdea that there 1s an historical necesnty to 
the artistic epochs, but still see Hegel’s art forms 
as historical categories, there ıs no longer any 
reason to deduce the particular art forms a priori 
from the universal features of art as Hegel does, 
they are reduced to a periodization or stylistic 
generalization that is merely empirically inferred 
from the historical existence of works of art. 

The am of Stylistics ıs to uphold Hegel’s 
systematic divison of the partcukr art forms 
and of the five individual arts—architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, and poetry—by 
showing bow, with slight alterations, it can be 
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made to fit the dialectical logic of universal, 
particular, and individual. To this end, and to save 
Hegel from the charge of histoncism, Winfield 
from the systematic determination of the art 
forms. Winfield’s defence of Hegel's systematic 
determination of the art forms takes the principle 
of Hegel’s determination of art in general, that the 
aesthetic consists in a unity of meaning and shape, 
and demonstrates that this ‘universal’ principle 1s 
susceptible only to three particularizations. (i) the 
symbolic, in which the shape 1s too impoverished 
to express the meaning; (u) the classical, in which 
shape ıs adequate to meaning; and (u1) the 
romantic, in which the meaning is too complex to 
find expression in the shape. 

I have several reservations about Stylistics, all of 
which, it 1s fair to say, reflect my underlying 
objection to Winfiteld’s approach to Hegel’s 
thought. Pirstly, although Hegel 1s a systematic 
thinker, bis dialectic cannot be reduced to a 
method which can be isolated from its application 
to experience. The Aristotelian categories of 
unrversal, partcular, and indrvidual form one of 
several vocabubries in which Hegel develops his 
distinctrve approach, to which one could add, to 
name a few, the Prchtean terms ‘thesis’, 
‘antithesis’, and ‘synthesis’, the set of self- 
relabons he designates ‘in itself’, ‘for itself’, and 
‘in and for itself’, the dialectic of substance and 
subject, and that of the one and the many. Hegel 
avers explicitly and frequently that these 
categories are plastic and should not be treated as 
schemata For instance, in the Soence of Logic (tr. 
Miller, Humanites Press, 1993) he states that only 
abstract ‘representational thinking .. is capable 
of holding unrversal, particular and indimdual 
ngidly apart’ (p. 620). What Hegel said 
tendentiously of Plato’s ideas applies more readily 
to his own categories: they do not exist in some 
distant realm beyond time; they are just empirical 
and historical reality brought closer. The 
anecdotal evidence of Hegel’s own lack of 
concern with the written form of hus lectures 
confirms the conceptual point, first made by 
Adorno. On the one hand, in hus refusal (or his 
inability) to develop a conception of the art forms 
wholly system-immanently, as the Germans say, 
independently of all histoncal background and 
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apart from all empirical examples, Hegel remains 
true to a conception of dialectic that he clings to 
in spite of his systematic philosophy, on the other 
Hegel ıs cleverer than his system allows, and 
where, as in the aesthetics, ıt 1s more Important to 
illuminate a world than to impose a systematic 
order on it, Hegel is prepared to cheat the letter of 
the system in the interest of the spint 

Secondly, for all Winfield’s insistence on 
preserving the distinction between the particular 
art forms and the mdrvidual arts, he leaves himself 
open to a version of the same criticism that he 
aims at Kant instead of binging works of art 
closer he erects a conceptual scaffold into which 
they can be slotted where appropriate. This 
criticism is not allayed by gestunng to the onto- 
logical pretensions of Hegel's logic. Sensitivity to 
the concept ‘individual’ and its architectonic 
relation to the concepts ‘unrversal’ and ‘particular’ 
is a poor substitute in aesthetics for a sensitivity to 
individual works of art. 

Thirdly, the ‘stylistic’ consequences of 
Winfield’s ‘systematic’ approach to the art forms 
are dire. Once he begins to amputate the 
systematic determination of the symbolic form of 
art from the historical context of ancient Egypt 
and from the concrete examples of the Pyramids, 
the Pillars of Menon, and the Sphinx, with which 
Hegel manages to bring the category to life, all the 
charm of Hegel's aesthetics vanishes. Lectures 
that are replete with imagination, insight, and 
astounding erudition in matters of art are 
reduced, through Winfield’s amendments, to a 
mixture of précis and the trite insistence that the 
determination of the particular art forms be prior 
to the division of the individual arts. (Ironically 
Hegel’s remarks in the introduction to The 
System of Individual Arts on the ‘severe’, the 
‘ideal’, and the ‘pleasing’ styles are part of the 
content of Hegel’s lectures that Winfield rules 
out of order, systematically speaking, and so 
ignores.) But the deficiencies of Stylistics are 
themselves not merely stylistic. For Winfield 
assumes that the very project of a systematic 
determination of the art forms is both intelligible 
and well-concerved, but offers no convincing 
arguments that this is s0 

Take Winfield’s assertion that, as reltions of 
form to content, the three art forms, the 
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symbolic, the chssical, and the romantic, have 
‘logical completeness’ (p. 161). Presumably he 
means that these three historical forms exhaust 
the possible options of form—content relations, 
for they do not comprise a theory that could be 
logically complete strictly spealang. Winfield 
thinks that the exhaustrveness of the art forms can 
be demonstrated a proni, without introducing any 
misleading discussion of historical periods 
or examples. His attempt fails In order to 
distinguish the romantic from the symbolic he 
has to introduce a distinction between a ‘concrete’ 
meaning that shape ‘falls short of’ (the romantic) 
and an ‘abstract’ meaning that ‘falls short of shape’ 
(the symbolic), and thus bnngs ın qualitative, 
quantitative, and dynamic considerations that are 
in no way derrved a priori from the principle of art 
in general. 

More to the pomt, even if the art forms could 
be systematically defined and differentiated 
wholly independently of the works they are 
supposed to explain, the definitions would fail to 
capture Hegel’s concrete intentions. In Hegel’s 
view symbolic art ıs at once colossal, primitive, 
and cryptic; the shape is indifferent to its 
meaning, the outside conceals and dominates the 
inside. By contrast, classical art takes on human 
proportions, as well as taking the human being for 
its subject, reflecting the view that man ts the 
measure of all things It is characterized not just 
by an adequacy of meaning and shape—a 
primitive shape might adequately express a paltry 
meaning—but by a certain plenitude, spontaneity, 
and unreflectiveness; by an harmonious play of 
meaning in form Finally, romantic art is 
transcendent, sublime, and expressive, unlike in 
symbolic art, the interior shines through and 
overwhelms the extenor. Without the historical 
narrative of the development of spirit, and the 
examples of the Sphinx, the temple, and the 
cathedral that illustrate 1t, Hegel’s theory is barely 
mtelligible. Winfield may succeed m making this 
only at the expense of its prima facie intelligibility 

My final worry about Winfield’s Stylista is 
interpretative. On certain points the corrected 
version of Hegel’s theory offered by Winfield 
ends up bearing little or no resemblance to what 
Hegel actually wrote. Take Hegel’s notonous 
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pronouncement on the ‘end of art’: ‘art is and 
remains for us m its highest vocation, a thing of 
the past’ (G W. F Hegel, Werke 13, STW, 
Frankfurt, 1970, p. 24). The highest vocahon of 
art 1s that rt is a vehicle for religious truth. But to 
ceased to form the nexus of values and practices 
that bind a ‘modern’ political community, art has 
lost its sacred and social significance. However 
excellent a portrayal of Christ or Mary, ‘it is no 
use,—we no longer genuflect’ (ibid, p. 142). 
Furthermore, Hegel claims that not only has the 
public and social fiction of art vanished, but 
modern art works have lost something in the 
process. Modern life has achieved a degree of 
reflectrveness, in every domain, ethics, politics, 
and religion, which has had a deleterious effect on 
the possibility of artistic creation. There 1s a lot 
more to be said on the matter. Yet, if these 
remarks ring true today, that is because Hegel said 
sommethme profound and percipient about the fate 
of art m the modem world. Once Winfield has 
stripped Hegel’s thesis of its historical specificity 
It amounts to the empty claim that in the modern 
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world ‘artistic creation has already produced every 
conceivable type of art form’ (pp. 21 and 93f.). 
And since the art forms are no longer tied to 
may yet be ‘historical penods where forms of art 
resurface that command the highest esteem as 
revelations of humane truth’ (p. 21). In this 
instance, not only does Winfield’s interpretation 
make no sense of Hegels text, it makes nonsense 
of Hegel's thought 

If this is how to save Hegel, then I think that 
Hegel’s insights are better off without salvation. It 
would be an exaggeration, but not altogether 
wrong, to say that in this respect, reading Stplistks 
brings to mind the words of the young Ludwig 
Feuerbach, who, in a letter to his Father in 1823, 
described a course by his Old-Hegelian teacher, 
Paulus, as ‘a rack upon which Hegel’s innocent 
and unarmed words were beaten until they 
confessed to things they had never meant’ 


JAMES GORDON FINLAYSON 
University of Yorke 
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